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The Essence of Chinese Culture 


By Dr. Chang Chi-yun 
Publisher: The China News Press, 25, Lane 16, Sectior. II, 
Chungshan North Read, Taipei, Taiwan, China 


Distributor: The China Book and Instrument Service ( 7 RFF) KE? ) 
42, Kaifeng Street, Ist Section, Taipei 


Price: NT$100.00 
HKS 24.00 
US 4.00 


This book is a most comprehensive and up-to-date work on the significance of the 
eultural heritage of the Chinese people. It covers a wide range of topics on different aspects 
of Chinese culture, such as history, geography, philosophy, education, art, politics etc. Dr. 
Chang’s work fully testifies to his profound knowledge of this subject. 


The author, one of the authorities on this subject in China for the last twenty years, 
has shown clearly the continuity of influence of Confucianism in shaping China, both cul- 
turally and socially, from the earliest times down to the present day. 


In this excellent work of scholarship, the author has, upon the ground-concept of 
“central harmony,” set the traditional Chinese life ideals in accord with the “Neutral 
Monism” of comtemporary thought. He also calls the reader’s attention to the affinity 
between Confucianism and Christianity. 


Above all, Dr. Chang sees a new 
spring-time of Chinese culture in 
the amalgamation of Chinese and 
Western cultures. As he remarks 
in the Preface, for the past sixty 
yeats, the true 6pirit of Chinese 
culture has been embodied in col- 
lege education, which marks a 
blend of the cultures of the East 
and West, thus giving fise to the 
birth of a new Chinese culture. 


To the average Western readers, 
this book is an invaluable contribu- 
tion to a better understanding of 
the strenuous ¢fforts towards the 
spiritual regeneration of the Chi- 
nese people now bting made in 
Free China under the leadership 
of President Chiang Kai-shek and 
a number Of eminent intellectuals. 
The reader will find here short 
sketches of the lives, personalities, 
and work of some of those pro- 
minent Chinese who have contri- 
buted te this spiritual campaign. 

The suctess of this book is duc 
to the txctllent selection of mater- 
ials as well as to the lucid and 
popular style of writing. The book 
has béen elegantly printed and is 
provided with a total of 150 beauti- 
ful illustrations. It. will be of 
immense interest to both students 
of China and the lay téaders. 
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"CHINESE ART 


, SELECTIONS OF CHINESE PAINTINGS IN COLOUR 
SERIES 1 
10 PLATES, CM. 48x36 LOOSE LEAF 


~~ 


www 


| This printed volume comprises 10 reproductions of selected painting by famous 
Chinese artists from the Yuan Dynasty to the Ch’ing Dynasty. The originals are kept 
in the National Central Museum in Taichung. The titles of the pictures and the 
names of the artists are shown as follows: 


Hawk Chasing a Trash—-By Wang Yuan 
> Hundred Sparrows Saluting the New Year—Artist 
unknown 


wwe 


Hen and Chicks—By Emperor Hsuan Tsung 

+ An Indulged Hermit in Pine Shades—By Wen 
| ~=Chen-ming 

Palatial Buildings in-A Fairland—By Ch’u Ying 

> Summer Mountain—By Tong Chi-ch’ang 
Elephant Bathing—By Ting Yun-peng 
Flowers—By Yean Shu-p'ing 


> Spring Clouds Flowing out of the Mountain 
Gorges—By Wang Yuan-ch’i 


— 
a 


Long Live His Majesty—By Lang Shih-ning™ 


PRICE: NT$100.00 
US$ 4.00 
HK$ 24.00 


Published by: 


{ THE CHINA SERIES PUBLISHING 
COMMITTEE 


11 South Chung Shan Rd., Taipei, Taiwan 
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General Agency in Taiwan: 
} China Book and Instrument Service (? B&H 
4h 7+) 42, Kaifeng Street, Ist Section, Taipei -_ 
Agent in Hongkong: i ake = - 
CHI SHENG BOOK CO. : 
Long Live His Majesty 
380E Nathan Road, Kowloon, Hongkong By Lang Shih-ming in the Ch’ing Dynasty. 
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China Book and Instrument 


‘ 
: Service 
42 Kaifong Street, 1st Section, Taipei. Tel. 47591 

The China Book and Instrument Service takes orders from Chinese customers for the 
: procurement of foreign publications and scientific apparatuses manufactured abroad. It 
+ also takes order from foreign customers for the procurement of Chinese publications 
and scientific apparatuses made locally. 

The China Book and Instrument Service handles the sale of publications and scientific 
¢ apparatuses published and manufactured by the following agencies: 
: 1. China Handbook, 1958, published by Government Information Office. 
+ 2. China Series published by the Chung Hwa Series Publishing Committee: Sixty 
; books of highly academic value already published, catalogue obtainable upon re- 
4 quest. 
¢ 3. .More than 500 books under the Citizen’s Library of Fundamental knowledge, the 
rt New Thoughts Monthly, the Academic Quarterly, and the English National Affairs 
; Series published by the China Cultura] Publishing Foundation. Catalogue obtain- 

able upon request. 
© 
+ 4. More than 600 books under the various series published by the China. Cultural 
; Service. Catalogue obtainable upon request. 
; 5. Chinese Culture, an English academic quarterly, published by the Chinese Cultural 
Research Institute. 

i 6. Scientific apparatuses manufactured by the Scientific Apparatus conireapiaee Plant. 
+ Catalogue obtainable upon request. gy 
4 7. Sinica, a pictorial weekly; China Newsweek; China Critic weekly; and China Year- 
| y ) 
; book published by the China News Press. 
; 8. China Today, an English monthly, published by the China Today Society. 
; 9. Education and Culture Weekly published by the Education and Culture Society. 
; 10. Literary books published by the Chung Kwong Literary Series. 
; 11. Books and maps published by the Map and Arts Service. Catalogue obtainable 
é upon request. 
+ 
; The procurement of all the above publications and scientific apparatuses may be 
made through the Post Office. 
= 
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TIDES FROM THE WEST 
By Dr. Chiang Monlin 


NT$24.00 
US$ 1.00 


Written by renowned educator Dr. Chiang Monlin, Chairman of Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction, this book tells what has happened in China during the last 
hundred years from 1842 to 1941, with emphasis on the latter half of that period. It 
tells about the mental, emotional, and moral make-up of the Chinese people as revealed 
through their life in peace and war and will be helpful to those who want to understand 
China and to cooperate with her in giving an insight into the life and problems of 


the Chinese people. 


Price 
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CHINESE CULTURE AND CHRISTIANITY 
In Commemoration of Seton Hall Centennial Year (1856-1956) 


By Dr. Paul K. T. Sih 
NT$16.00 


Price: 
US$ 0.70 
Prefaced by Dr. Chang Chi-yun, Minister of Education of the Republic of China, 
this book contains nineteen essays by Dr. Paul K. T. Sih, Director of the Institute of Far 
Eastern Studies of Seton Hall University. It contains comprehensive studies of the es- 
sence of Chinese and Western cultures and will serve as a valuable reference book to 


those studying philosophy and religion. 
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DEMOCRACY IN EAST ASIA 


In Commemoration of Seton Hall Centennial Year (1856-1956) 
By Dr. Paul K. T. Sih 
NT$8.00 


Price: 
US $0.35 
Edited by Dr. Paul K. T. Sih, this book contains six articles written by prominent 
Chinese, Korean and Japanese scholars and President of Vietnam Ngo Dinh Diem on 
the development and problems of democracy in their countries. It should be read by 
those interested in the democratic development in this part of the world and in the future 
of the anti-communist movement in the area. 





The above three books are published by the China Culture Publishing 
Foundation, 1730, Chung Cheng Road, Taipei, Taiwan. Tel. 27297. General Agency 


in Taiwan: 
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China Book and Instrument Service (+ B\ # 7], #4) 42 Kaifeng Street, Ist 
Section, Taipei. 
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Fragments of Chinese Law Ancient 
and Modern 


By F.T. Cheng, LL.D. CLond.) #®KH% 


(Member of Permanent Court of Arbitration, etc. Former Vice-Minister 
& Acting Minister of Justice, Judge of Permanent Court of International 
Justice, Ambassador to the Court of St. James, etc.) 


That the law of a country like China with her long history can, within the 
framework of an article, be dealt with only in fragments hardly needs any explana- 
tion, nor does the statement that the present cannot be intelligible without reference 
to the past require any authority for its affirmation. This is particularly true in the 
case of the law of China, of which the past may even be of more interest to the 
Western readers than the present; for the former was grown entirely on Chinese 
soil, whereas the latter has been modelled on Western jurisprudence. However, as 
Private Law concerns most the individual, the law dealt with here is confined to this 
branch of the law, excluding Public Law in the Austinian sense of the term. 


By way of introduction, let us begin with the word chinoiserie. As the reader 
knows, it means, primarily, Chinese things or Chinese knick-knacks, but more often it 
is used to mean unnecessary complication or difficulty, or oddity. It might be interest- 
ing to speculate on why the inventor of that word thought fit to attach this secondary 
meaning to it. The reason is, perhaps, because things Chinese do sometimes puzzle 
the Westerner, especially in his first contact with them; for they are, at least in form, 
so different from what he has been accustomed to in his own country or in the West 
in general. For instance, the Westerner eats with knife and fork, whereas a Chinese 
eats with a pair of “chopsticks”. The difference, however, is not accidental. The 
West derived its civilization largely from Greece or Rome, and so in culture and in 
modes of life Western nations have much in common, whereas the Chinese, whose 
civilization began much earlier, had to evolve life in their own pattern. Hence, 
whether in government, religion, philosophy, art, language, literature, or law, they 
created something of their own and, in each of these as in cuisine, there is a distinct 
Chinese flavour. 


Commenting on one of the most ancient Chinese books extant, the Book of 
History, dated more than two thousand years B.C., Guillaume Pauthier writing about 
a century ago said; 








“What must profoundly astonish the reader of this beautiful monument 
of antiquity is the lofty reason and the eminently moral sense that inspired it. 
The authors of this work and the personages, in whose mouths were put the say- 
ings it contains, must, in such a remote period of antiquity, possess a great moral 
culture that it would be difficult to surpass even in our days.” 


In the light of these words, Chinese civilization not only began very early but 
must have been quite advanced even at that remote age. Mention is made of this 
work because it contains the earliest legal maxims which have ever been treasured by 
the Chinese as the gems of juridical wisdom, and which, in spite of the passage of 
time, are wholly in keeping with the modern notion of justice, e.g.: 


1. Punishments should not be extended to one’s descendants, rewards should be 
so extended. 


2. Involuntary faults should be pardoned, however great they may be. ‘Wilful 
faults should be punished, though they may be small. 


3. When there is doubt as to whether a heavier or lighter punishment snould be 
imposed, decide on the latter. When there is doubt as to whether a greater 
or smaller reward should be bestowed, decide on the former. 


4. Err rather in letting off a guilty person than in condemning an innocent one. 


5. The object of punishment is the negation of punishment (i.e. the doing 
away with the necessity of punishment). 


The last maxim is the more remarkable in view of modern jurisprudence; for it 
means that punishment is imposed not for punishment’s sake, such as “an eye for an 
eye” or “a tooth for a tooth” or making “punishment fit the crime”, but for the purpose 
of prevention. In modern terminology, the object of punishment is deterrent and not 
retributive. 


It has been said by an eminent English jurist, Sir Henry Maine, that the 
standard of civilization of a country may be measured by a comparison of its civil law 
with its penal law, that is to say, a backward country has more penal laws than civil 
laws, whereas a progressive one has these in reverse. This is certainly correct in geh- 
eral. But if it were applied to China before her law reform in recent years, it would 
be misleading in the light of Pauthier’s comment above quoted. It is true that the old 
law of China contained rather scanty civil provisions, going not far beyond marriage, 
succession, and debt, and so it was largely penal in character. But this was due not 
so much to backwardness in civilization or culture as to a different, if not higher, con- 
ception. of human relation or duty. In the Introduction to the Civil Code in force 
since 1930 it is said: 


“It is quite characteristic of the old traditional conception of Chinese 
civil law that it is not so much to regulate private intercourse between 
individuals and to delimit their respective rights as to preserve the general ‘har- 
mony of the universe. More emphasis is laid on the duties of the people based 
on ethical principles than on their claims. Every violation of a legal rule 
although it might injure only a private interest and involve no criminal respon- 
sibility in the modern sense of the word, constitutes in this system a breach of 
the order of the world, the safeguard of which has been entrusted to the Em- 
peror, and therefore involves for its author not only civil consequences, such 
as compensation for the damage caused, but a penalty for transgression of an 
ethical precept.” 


In other words, according to the traditional Chinese view, law, being a rule of 
conduct, cannot be separated from ethics and may only thus lift itself onto a higher 
plane. Apropos of this concept, it may be interesting to recall a recent debate in Eng- 
land on the question of legislation against vices as a sequel to the report of a Royal 
Commission on the subject, of which the majority’s opinion is that this is a matter for 
the Church rather than the State. However, the traditional Chinese view is quite un- 
derstandable, if one realizes that the Chinese have for centuries followed the teachings 
of Confucius as the Fountain of Morals, which made textbooks for schools and colleges, 
figured in official documents, furnished themes for examination for the Civil Service, 
and formed the basis of instruction from parent to child or from the old to the young. 
Indeed, it may be said that, until the period called the Period of the Warring States 
(481-205 B.C.), the Chinese were predominantly governed by ethics, known as Li, 
that is, moral rules of correct conduct and good manners that had prevailed from time 
immemorial, and even today it is ethics or Li rather than law that is the common 
measure of conduct in everyday life. There is a legend that Confucius once travelled 
far to consult Lao Tze, the Old Philosopher, on Li, not on law. The rule of not kill- 
ing an envoy, sent even by an enemy, (called in Chinese buh sha lai shyy) was a rule 
of Li, apparently well recognized even in Confucius’ time. In about 200 B.C. a book, 
known as the Book of Li, was compiled, which in some cases sets out in detail the 
ethical rules of conduct that one is expected to observe, and is one of the Confucian 
Classics used to be taught in schools. Confucius has also this to say: 


“If the people are (solely) guided by law, and order among them is en- 
forced (solely) by means of punishment, they will try to evade the punishment 
but have no sense of shame, but if they are guided by virtue (i.e. good examples), 
and order among them is enforced by Li (i.e. moral rules of correct conduct and 
good manners), they will have the sense of shame and also be reformed (i.e. 


become good citizens).” 


This Confucian doctrine incidentally throws further light on the inner meaning 
of the early maxim already quoted about the object of punishment. What the Sage 
means is that good government consists not so much in punishing people for offending 
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the law as in educating them so that they will commit no offence. Students of the 
English Constitution are no doubt familiar with the phrase “the King can do no 
wrong”, which, of course, has a special meaning. In a perfect State its citizens would 
do no wrong. History has recorded the fact that, after Confucius had governed his 
native State Luu as Minister of Justice for three months, “No one would pick up a 
lost article on the road (and keep it for himself)”; in other words, there was no theft. 
It is also the Chinese view that it is no pride for a Government that its prisons are 
overflowing with prisoners, though this may testify to its vigilance over crimes and the 
efficiency of its police organization; for every crime committed in the realm, when look- 
ed at from the sociological point of view, reflects on the Government, just as the death 
of a patient is no credit to the physician. Hence, in giving advice to a pupil who had 
been appointed a judge, an eminent disciple of Confucius, Tzeng Tze, said: 


“When you have found out the truth of a charge against the accused, be 
y ge ag 

grieved and compassionate for him rather than jubilant over your triumph in your 
investigation.” 


This means that a judge, apart from being required to be humane, should, on 
the discovery of a crime, first think of the causes leading to its commission and the 
means of preventing it before he thinks of the punishment to be inflicted on the 
offender, thus putting the responsibility primarily at the door of the State. The wis- 
dom or truth of this is even more obvious in the case of juvenile delinquencies, 
which, giving rise recently to a serious problem in some countries, are traceable, at least 
in most cases, more to the defects in social environment or parental instruction than 
to the inborn nature of the youngster. So far as juvenile offences are concerned, China, 
fortunately, can show a good record—a fact that has only recently been testified by 
American newspapers and public men in respect of Chinese youths in America. We 
owe this much to a Confucian precept, which used to be learned by heart by students 
in the primary schools and still forms the gist of instruction by parent to child or the 
old to the young, namely: 


“A youth, at home, should observe the doctrine of filial piety Ci.e., fulfil 
his duties in the best manner to his parents) and, when away from home, 
should observe the doctrine of fraternal deference (i.e., fulfil his duties in the 
best manner to the elders). He should always be earnest Cin his actions) and 
truthful (in his words). He should abound in love to all and attach himself 
to the virtuous. When he has leisure, he should employ it in cultural studies.” 


As a corollary to the maxim “The object of punishment is the negation of punish- 
ment”, which concerns, of course, crimes, and as a part explanation of the scantiness 
of civil provisions in the old law of China, it may be instructive to hear the view of 
Confucius as regards litigation in general. Once he said: 


“In hearing litigations I am like any other person. What is necessary is 
to eliminate (the causes ~f> litigation.” 
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This is not quite the counterpart of the Roman maxim, interest reipublicae ut 
sit finis litium (It is in the interest of the State that litigation should be limited), but 
it is very near to it in spirit. The Sage must have thought that in a perfectly govern- 
ed State there should be not only no crime but also very few, if any, litigations. 
After all, litigation, though inevitable in a modern society, is not a pleasant or profitable 
game. An eminent King’s Counsel of the English Bar in his book entitled Forty 
Years At The Bar advised people not to go to litigation, if they could help it, saying 
that in his experience many people did so purely out of vanity. Another King’s 
Counsel of equal eminence in his book, Hints on Advocacy, said that as in racing one 
backs the jockey rather than the horse, so in litigation one backs the lawyer rather 
than the merits of the case, or something to that effect. All this may be an overstate- 
ment, but’experience tells us that there is some truth in it. However, partly guided by 
the Confucian wisdom and partly accustomed to be governed by ethics rather than 
law, the Chinese, in the settlement of their civil disputes, have long established such 
institutions as arbitration and conciliation—extra-judicial processes of settlement often 
resorted to nowadays in the West. In this respect, therefore, the Chinese may well 
claim to be the pioneers. i 


As a consequence, until the modern courts were introduced about half a century 
ago, the people rarely went in for litigation. Their disputes were settled mostly in 
the village chapel, like an enlarged family council, or in the district temple, like a 
town hall, or in the guild concerned, like a chamber of commerce, as the case might 
happen to be according to its nature. Such means of settlement have their advantages 
too. They not only save time and expenses but also entail less ill feelings than 
would an adverse decision of a court of Jaw and constitute, in fact, a true form of 
“trial by one’s peers”. If the case is settled in a temple or chapel, the parties to the 
dispute sometimes also feel that the decision must be conscientious because it has been 
reached in the presence of God or before the spirits of their ancestors. In all these 
“adjudications”, not law but equity, custom, and ethical principles were applied. 
Customs may vary with the district in which the dispute has arisen, but ethical prin- 
ciples are the same throughout the country, for the teachings of Confucius, as the 
fountain of morals, prevail in every part of China. 


However, though China was richer in ethics and philosophy than in law by 
comparison with the Romans, she was not lagging even in jurisprudence, or rather 
what may be termed “political jurisprudence”, by the time when Rome had her Twelve 
Tables compiled, for by that time a school of philosophy, known as the Legist, 
came into prominence. It advocated government by law sternly enforced in preference 
to government by virtue or benevolence as stressed by the Confucian School. For 


instance, Han Fei, Head of the Legal School, said: 


1. “No State can be always strong or always weak. Those which are strong 
in the enforcement of the law will be strong, those which are weak in its 
enforcement will be weak.” 








- 


“Order and strength of a State spring from the observance of law, disorder 
and weakness from the disregard of it.” 


3. “People are spoilt by lenience but submit to authority.” 


4. “Rewards that are excessive spoil the people, punishments that are excessive 
cease to be deterrent.” ' 


5. “An enlightened ruler does not give secret rewards or take upon himself to 
remit punishments or pardon crimes.” 


From these few dicta quoted it can easily be conceived that the Chinese Legists 
differ much from the jurisconsults of ancient Rome. The philosophy of the former 
concerns government by law rather than law itself, whereas that of the latter treats 
law as a science, expounding legal principles such as: 


1. “Expressum facit cessare tacitum” CWhen all terms are expressed nothing 
can be implied). 


2. “Actus non facit reum, nisi mens sit rea” (The act itself does not constitute 
guilt unless done with a guilty intent). 


3. “De minimis non curat lex” (The law does not trouble itself about trifles). 


4. “Qui facit per alium facit per se” (He who does a thing by another does 
it by himself). 


5. “Nemo tenetur se ipsum accusare” (No one is bound to incriminate himself. 
This sounds like the Fifth Amendment of the American Constitution). 


One more instance of the philosophy of the Legal School may be given. When 
a later exponent of this School, Shenn Tze, was asked what would happen if the law 
was bad, his answer was: “Bad law is better than no law, because it establishes uni- 
formity. If you divide money or cattle by drawing lots, it does not follow that such 
drawing makes a fair division, but disputes will thus be avoided.” This philosophy 
may well have inspired the idea of deciding small matters by tossing a coin, a method 
that is quite prevelant in the West and often followed by modern, educated young 
men in China, perhaps unware of the dictum of the ancient philosopher. Certainly, 
it is interesting to contrast this ancient view of the law with that expressed by Jeremy 
Bentham, who said: ’ 


“Every law is an evil, for every law is an infraction of liberty, and govern- 
ment is but the choice of evils.” 


However, in about 400 B.C. a code of six chapters was drawn up by the states- 
man, Li Kwei. Half a century later a new code was brought about by Shang Yeang, 
Prime Minister of State Chin, which ultimately founded the dynasty Chin under the 
Ruler known as the First Emperor (246 B.C.). When the Han dynasty superseded the 
Chin dynasty (206 B.C.), the old code was replaced by a new one of nine chapters. 
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From Han to the Tang dynasty (A.D. 618-907) a new code appeared in every inter- 
vening dynasty. In the Tang dynasty a very comprehensive and, at least according to 
the ancient standard, quite systematic code was enacted, largely because the dynasty 
had a long duration of nearly 300 years, during which culture, as evidenced in 
poetry, not to say others, was at its height, so much so that even now the Chinese in 
America still call themselves “the people of Tang”. Because of the high merit of the 
Tang code it has served as a model for all the codes of the succeeding dynasties, 
including the last, the Tsing or Manchu dynasty, all of which substantially, if not whol- 
ly, adopted it as their codes. Some idea of the Tang code may be gathered from a 
comment on the Tsing code made by Sir George Staunton in his Introduction to the 
translation of the latter. This is what he says: 


“By far the most remarkable thing in the code is its great reasonableness, 
clearness and consistency, the business-like brevity and directness of its pro- 
visions, and the plainness and moderation in which they are expressed. There 
is nothing here of the monstrous verbiage of most other Asiatic productions, 
none of the superstitious deliberation, and the miserable incoherence........ 
but a calm, concise and distinct series of enactments, savouring throughout of 
practical judgment and European good sense and, if not always conformable 
to our improved notions of expediency, in general approaching to them more 
nearly than the codes of most other nations...... for the repression of disorder 
and the gentle coercion of a vast population it is equally mild and efficacious.” 


The reference in this comment to the reasonableness and mild character of the 
Tsing code is the more remarkable, if one realizes that it was based on the Tang 
code enacted more than 13 centuries ago, and that the XII Tables of Rome, in 
spite of the legal genius of the Romans, zllowed the creditors to cut up the body of 
the insolvent debtor for the satisfaction of their debt—a piece of Roman legislation 
which may well have inspired Shakepeare with the idea of Shylock in his Merchant 
of Venice! ‘To conclude the discussion cn the ancient law of China, it may be 
mentioned that formality or technicality was never allowed to defeat justice. For 
instance, no Chinese litigant would ever lose his suit, as the Romans did, if, instead 
of saying in his plea that the defendant had cut his trees as the law provided, he 
alleged that the defendant had cut his vines as a fact, nor would a Chinese court set 
aside a verdict because the foreman spelled “first” “fist”.* 


So far we have seen that the law of China grown on her own soil and in a 
codified form continued up to the Tsing dynasty. In fact even after the establish- 
ment of the Republic (A.D. 1912), though a Criminal Code based on modern juris- 
prudence, called the Provisional Criminal Code, _ was promulgated to signal the ad- 





* Storey: Reform of Legal Procedure, p. 206. “One man was convicted of mur- 
der in the first degree, and the verdict was set aside because the foreman spelled 
‘first’ ‘fist’.” 











vent of the new regime, the Civil Provisions of the old code were kept in force 
until the promulgation of the Civil Code in 1930. The reason for their retention is, 
though a revolution may overthrow a political regime after many years of struggle, the 
law that has governed the interrelations of a people for centuries cannot be revolu- 
tionized overnight. However, even before the commencement of the Republic, as 
China through treaty relations had a large number of foreigners residing in her ter- 
ritory, it was keenly felt that the scanty provisions of the then civil law were far too 
inadequate to cope with the many legal problems incidental to the modern age, parti- 
cularly in matters of commerce, such as shipping, banking, insurance, and negotiable 
instruments, to mention only a few. Hente, towards the end of the Manchu dynasty 
a movement was on foot to reform the law, a movement which was also urged by 
China’s desire to remove the fetters that had been imposed on her sovereignty, as will 


be explained. 


It is an elementary rule of International Law that a sovereign State has com- 
plete jurisdiction over every person in its territory, unless he has been accorded diplo- 
matic immunity. But during the 19th century, owing to her military weakness, China 
had by treaties, beginning with the one concluded after the Opium War, to concede 
to the Treaty Powers one after another what was known as Consular Jurisdiction, 
sometimes loosely called Extraterritoriality. This means that, if a foreigner, to whose 
country Consular Jurisdiction had been conceded, commits an offence, or if a Chinese 
wishes to bring an action against him, he has to be prosecuted or sued before his 
own consul and according to the law of his own country. To say the least, this is 
certainly a very unsatisfactory way of administering justice, apart from the fact that 
it constitutes a grave infringement on the sovereignty of the territorial State. One in- 
stance will suffice. There used to be secret gambling houses in the International 
Settlement in Shanghai. Once, the owner of one of these unlawful places was 
arrested and, as he was a national of a Treaty Power enjoying the privilege of Con- 
sular Jurisdiction, he had to be brought before his consul, but as, according to the law 
of his country, gambling was no offence, he was instantly discharged! This is only 
one glimpse of what Consular Jurisdiction has meant to China. By abuses, this 
privilege was so extended that foreigners in China enjoying such privilege refused 
to pay any of the taxes that the Chinese had to pay. Thus they were virtually in 
the position of ambassadors. It can well be imagined what an intolerable situation 
China found herself in with these fetters on her sovereignty, particularly when 
after the Sino-Japanese War (1894-1895) Japanese nationals were conceded the same 
privilege, thus swelling enormously the number of privileged foreigners in China. 
Some of them were unscrupulous too. They engaged themselves in illicit trade of 
various kinds and sometimes acted as protectors of Chinese offenders of the law. 
That is why China complained of her “Unequal Treaties” and tried hard to have 
them revised with the abolition of Consular Jurisdiction and the removal of other 
infringements of her sovereignty. The matter is of such vital importance toe China 
as an independent State that it forms part of the instructions given to the nation 
by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, Founder of the Republic, in his testament. 
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However, after much negotiation, a new Treaty of Commerce was finally con- 
cluded with Great Britain in 1902, which contains these words: 


“China having expressed a strong desire to reform her judicial system 
and to bring it into accord with that of Western nations..... Great Britain 
agrees to give every assistance to such reform and she will also be prepared to 
relinquish her extraterritoriality rights when she is satisfied that the state of 
the Chinese laws, the arrangement for their administration and other con- 
siderations warrant her in so doing.” 


A similar provision figured in the treaties of commerce concluded a year later 
with America and Japan respectively. Although this provision looks very generous, 
the concession therein contained being clothed in so many conditions really amounts 
to very little commitment. i 


It is thought relevant to mention this part of the history of treaty relations 
between China and foreign powers, because it forms an important link in the history 
of her law reform. However, since the conclusion of these new treaties, the moder- 
nization of her law and judicial system was no longer a mere internal need for deal- 
ing with legal problems incidental to modern life, but at the same time the only 
means of fulfilling an external obligation as a condition precedent to the recovery of 
her jurisdiction over foreigners in her territory. Therefore a Law Codification Com- 
mission was soon established—an event that may well be called the inauguration of 
a new era. While a general scheme of law reform was being drawn up, the then 
existing Penal Code was revised with the repeal of over 2,000 provisions. This 
wholesale repeal might seem to be enormous, but it must be remembered that the 
then Penal Code was substantially based on the Tang Code enacted more than a 
thousana years ago, of which many provisions had become obsolete. It was also felt 
that the law should be simplified. As the Old Philosopher, Lao Tze, has observed, 
“The more laws there are, the more offences there will be”, an observation echoed in 
the line from Milton: 


“So many laws argue so many sins” 


However, the labour of law codification rapidly began to bear fruit. While 
various codes, such as the Civil Code, the Code of Civil Procedure, the Criminal 
Code, and the Code of Criminal Procedure were being drafted, an important piece 
of legislation, under the name of the “Law Governing the Organization of Courts” 
appeared in 1907, putting the courts on a systematic basis by classifying them into dif- 
ferent grades, varying with their jurisdiction similar to those existing in Western 
countries. Originally, there were four grades: the Local Court, the District Court, 
the High Court, and the Supreme Court, with a Procuratorate of corresponding 
rank attached to each of them. The Local Court was abolished a few years later. 
Since then the District Court has become the Court of First Instance, sitting with one 
judge, the High Court has become the Court of First Appeal, sitting with three 
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judges, and the Supreme Court, now called the Highest Court, has become the 
Court of Final Appeal, where the trial in general is by record before five judges with- 
out oral debate and is limited to questions of law. 


The systematization of the courts is a great step in the direction of law re- 
form. What is more is that the law inaugurating these modern courts contains two 
provisions which had far reaching effect on the development of the modern law of 
China. The one prescribes a minimum qualification for those who aspire to be judicial 
officers, the other confers on the Supreme Court the right to unify the interpreta- 
tion of law. Let this be explained. 


For centuries in old China the only way to qualify oneself for Government 
service was through the classical examinations. He who displayed the best scholar- 
ship, or rather could write the best essays on themes taken from the Confucian Canon 
in these examinations was considered to be the fittest man for the Administration, 
whether Executive, Legislative, Judicial, or even Military. This may recall what 
Carlyle says in his Heroes and Hero-worship: 


“I have no notion of a truly great man who could not be all sorts of men. 
Shakespeare, one knows not, what he could not have made in the supreme 
degree.” ' 


Thus the man who was appointed Commander-in-Chief and crushed the Tai- 
ping Rebellion in the early part of the 19th century, saving the crumbling Tsing 
dynasty, was a scholar and philosopher, named Marquis Tseng. In connection with 
his campaign against this rebellion or rather revolution, which nearly succeeded in 
bringing about the downfall of the Manchu dynasty, there is an interesting anecdote 
about him, which incidentally throws some light on his personality as a scholar and 
philosopher. It is said he had the habit of writing every morning a hundred Chinese 
characters in calligraphic exercise as a means of maintaining his intellectual equili- 
brium and tranquillity of mind. During this exercise he would tolerate no interrup- 
tion. One day when he was just half through his philosophical pursuit, a sentinel 
presented himself, saying: “Sir, the enemy is at our gate!” To this he, quite un- 
moved, replied: “Say that again when I have finished!” 


Well, since he could make a good Commander-in-Chief, there is no reason 
why he could not have made a good judge. Indeed, there is much wisdom in the 
observation of the man who says: “If ever I should unfortunately be put on trial 
for my life, I would elect to be tried rather by a person who knows everything but 
law than by one who knows only law and nothing else.” Prohably, Socrates might 
have said the same thing! All this casts, of course, no reflection on the lawyer, but 
only shows how highly are learning and scholarship esteemed by the Chinese. In this 
connection it may be instructive to hear the words of an eminent English sinologue, 
Professor Herbert Giles. “A good deal of ridicule”, says he, “has been heaped of 


late on the Chinese competitive examinations, the subjects of which were drawn 
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exclusively from the Confucian Canon, and included a knowledge of ancient his- 
tory, of a comprehensive scheme of morality, initiated by Confucius and elaborated 
by Mencius (372-289 B.C.), of the ballads and ceremonial rites of three thousand 
years ago, and of an aptitude of essay-writing and the composition of verse. The 
whole curriculum may be fitly compared with such an education as was given to Wil- 
liam Pitt and others among our great statesmen.” 


However, time has changed and modern life demands specialization of know- 
ledge. The old system of selecting talents may have worked well in the good old 
days, but it would not meet the requirement that the judicial system should be 
brought into accord with that of the Western nations. Hence, the new law pre 
scribes a minimum qualification for persons who aspire to a judicial career. For 
instance, it provides: 


“Any person who has studied three years or more in a college of law or 
political science and obtained a certificate of graduation may go in for the 
First Judicial Examination.” 


“Graduates successful in the First Judicial Examination shall serve in 
a District Court or Procuratorate as probationary judges or procurators for 
two years, after which and on passing the Second Judicial Examination, they 
may be appointed puisne judges or procurators of a District Court or Pro 
curatorate.” 


Thus a person, in order to be qualified as a candidate for even a junior judicial 
appointment, must be a law graduate and pass two judicial examinations, between 
which he must also have served for two years as a probationary judge or procurator. 
This “minimum qualification” is some qualification to acquire. At least, it may com- 
pare not unfavourably with the standard prevailing in Western countries. As the 
person who administers the law is no less important than the law itself, this radical 
change in the system concerning judicial qualification constitutes, in fact, a material 
part of the law reform, the significance of which can hardly be exaggerated. The 
law on the subject has since undergone some changes, but its spirit and substance 
remain and the change, if any, is only to raise the standard required. 


The other important provision in the new legislation under discussion is what 
conferred on the Supreme Court the power of unifying the interpretation of law, a 
power that is still exercised by the Highest Court. Anyone familiar with Roman 
law will remember that one form of imperial legislation in ancient Rome was by 
epistolae or rescripta. They were answers to questions of law addressed to the Em- 
peror and thus became law. In countries where the Common Law system prevails, 
like America and England, it is well known that much of the law has been developed 
by the court through interpretations. Hence, comes the term “judge-made law”, as 
called by Jeremy Bentham. However, the Supreme Court discharged both of these 
functions, that is, the special power of unifying the interpretation of law and the 
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ordinary power of interpreting the law as the case came before the court. As has 
been said, even after the establishment of the Republic, the civil provisions of the 
old Code, which were very scanty, continued to be in force until the promulgation 
of the Civil Code in 1930. In the meantime it was a common practice to have ques: 
tions of law, formulated in the abstract, referred to the Supreme Court for interpre- 
tation, which, in exercise of its special power, would give its reply by letter having 
the same effect as the epistolae of the Roman Emperor, inasmuch as it was the 
Court of Final Appeal. This, together with the exercise of thé ordinary function of 
interpretation, was responsible for the introduction of a large number of legal 
principles based on modern jurisprudence, so much so that by the time when the 
Civil Code was promulgated a comprehensive body of what Bentham calls “judge- 
made law”, derived from Western jurisprudence, existed, which not only opened gra- 
dually the way for the reception of the new Code but also comprised almost all the 
essential rules capable of solving all the legal problems then presented. 


Under a revolutionary Government things are usually done in a bold and 
expeditious way. The same is true with the Supreme Court in its indirect legislation 
in the early days of the Republic. For instance, in one of its earliest decisions it laid 
down the rule that 


“Civil cases shall be decided according to the express provisions of the 
law, in the absence of such provisions, according to custom, and, in the absence 
of customs, according to general principles.” 


Students familiar with Continental law will recognize that this has been taken partly 
from the Swiss Civil Code and partly from the Italian Civil Code, for the former 
provides: 


“Where no provision is applicable, the judge shall decide according to 
the existing customary law and, in default thereof, according to the rules 
which he would lay down if he himself had to act as legislator,” 


while the latter provides that in such circumstances the judge is referred to “the 
general principles of law.” However, as the civil laws then in existence were very 
scanty, as already discussed, it can easily be conceived what a wide power the 
Supreme Court has allocated to itself under the name of “general principles”. This 
explains how it has been able, pending the promulgation of the Civil Code, to sup- 
plement the law by an extensive importation of legal principles from Western juri- 
sprudence. Thus in another early decision it was laid down that “The exercise of 
rights and the performance of obligations must be in accordance with the require- 
iments of good faith,” a principle which is embodied in Art. 242 of the German 
Civil Code. : 


What has been said so far shows how large a part has been played by indirect 
legislation in the law reform at its early stage. Now, a word about law codification 
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and this will be the concluding part of this article. Between 1906 and 1911 several 
codes relating to the main branches of the law were drafted, but only the Criminal 
Code became law in its original form, being promulgated in 1912 under the name 
of “Provisional Criminal Code”, as already mentioned in the earlier part of this 
article. It consisted of two Parts in 56 Chapters and -401 Articles. Part I relates to 
General Principles, such as Rules of Application, Exceptions, Attempts, Recidivism, 
Concurrence of Offences, Joint Offences, Punishments, etc., while Part II relates to 
specific offences, the tripartite division of the French law into Crimes, Délits, and 
Contraventions, which exists in Anglo-American jurisprudence in the form of felonies, 
misdemeanours, and petty offences but has been abandoned by most modern codes, 
not being adopted. It must be obvious, even from this short description of the Code, 
that it is of a modern character and on a scientific basis. In fact it has been prepared 
under the light of the Hungarian Criminal Code of 1871, the Dutch Criminal Code 
of 1908, the Italian Criminal Code of 1889, the Egyptian Criminal Code of 1904, the 
Japanese Criminal Code of 1907, and the Siamese Criminal Code of 1908. How- 
ever, this Code was replaced by the Code of 1928, the draft of which was prepared 
by the Law Codification Commission under the Chairmanship of Dr. Wang Chung 
Hui, former judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice and now Presi- 
dent of the Judicial Yuan (Council), the highest judicial organ of the Chinese 
Government. The later Code did not make radical changes in the earlier one; fot 
the latter was itself a modern code and, moreover, had through the years become 
familiar to judges, lawyers, and law teachers, but it greatly improves the earlier one 
in arrangement and formulation, having been prepared under the additional guidance 
of the Austrian Draft Criminal Code of 1903, the Resolutions of the German Com- 
mission of 1914 on Criminal Reforms, and the counter-draft submitted by certain 
German criminologists in 1911. As an instance of the improvement effected, while 
the earlier Code says: “No act is an offence which is not expressly made so by law”, 
the Code of 1928 provides: “No act is an offence which is not expressly made 
punishable by law in force at the time when it was done.” 


Thus one can see the difference between the two and the improvement made in the 


latter; for under the former the question may arise as to whether an act is punishable 
if it is made an ortence after it has been done. 


The Code of 1928 was in turn replaced by the Code promulgated in 1935, 
which is the Code now in force. It did not introduce any material changes but add- 
ed some new provisions based on the latest advancement in criminology. It consists 
of two parts. Part.I has 12 Chapters and 99 Articles concerning Rules of Applica- 
tion of Law, Criminal Liability, Attempt, Joint Offenders, Punishment, Recidivism, 
Concurrence of Punishments, Judicial Discretion Regarding Punishment, Suspension 
of Punishment, Conditional Release, Prescription, and Measures of Security somewhat 
similar to “liberty under supervision” as provided in Art. 219 of the Italian Penal Code. 
Part II has 35 Chapters and 357 Articles dealing with specific offences. It was pre- 
pared by the highest legislative organ of the Government, the Legislative Yuan (Coun- 
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cil) under the then Presidency of Dr. Sun Fo, son of the Founder of the Republic. 
In the course of a few years this organ completed the whole program of modern legisla- 
tion, such as the Civil Code, the Code of Civil Procedure, the Code of Criminal 
Law, the Code of Criminal Procedure, Company Law, the Law of Insurance, Bank- 
ing Law, Maritime Law, the Law of Negotiable Instruments, and many other impor- 
tant measures. Since then it may be said that China has brought her judicial system 
into accord with that of Western nations. Indeed, there is hardly any difference be- 
tween the two either in form or in substance, so long as it is understood that the 
Chinese system is of the Continental type. It is even possible that it will be found 
that the present law of China is in certain respects a little more advanced and scien- 
tific in compilation and formulation, when compared with the laws of other coun- 
tries even with a more mature system than that of the Chinese; for its compilers 
had the advantage of being able to proceed from a clean slate, as it were, and to 
be guided by the latest Codes of the present age, whereas in some .Western coun- 
tries, particularly those where the Common Law system prevails, much of the law 
is bound up with history, which, if put in a new dress, even though without any change 
in substance, may lose part of the lustre of its historical sanctity. 


To conclude, it should be mentioned that, partly because China had completely 
modernized her law and judicial system and partly because of her unflinching deter- 
mination to resist aggression in the Second World War, all the Treaty Powers to 
which China had conceded Consular Jurisdiction voluntarily surrendered this privilege 
after America and Great Britain had taken the lead to do so during the war. As 
law is, after all, a rule of conduct, the fact that the law of China is now entirely in 
line with that of the West cannot fail to forge a smooth and solid bridge between the 
two and falsify the implication of the oft-quoted line: “Oh, East is East, and West is 
West, and never the twain shall meet.” Lastly, it goes without saying that what has 
been discussed in this article is the law of China free and not of China enslaved. 





Ancient Chinese Society and 


Modern Primitive Society 
By Li Tsong-tong + & TF 


Human evolution, like human thought, follows certain categories or patterns. 
The lines of development may be puzzlingly tortuous, but the general direction is the 
same. The cultural differences between one race and another are largely differences 
in degree or stages of development rather than those in kind or pattern. Modern 
primitive races live in a state of society in which the ancestors of the comparatively 
more developed races once had their being. The Chinese used to distinguish sharply 
Yi (%) or barbarian races from the Hsia () or civilized Chinese race, without know- 
ing that civilization necessarily presupposes savagery and barbarism. Modern Western 
anthropologists and sociologists have made careful studies of the customs and beliefs 
of the primitive races in Australia, America and Africa, and their finds throw a flood 
of light on the Chinese society of antiquity, The Chinese people in prehistoric days 
must have lived pretty much the same sort of social life as the modern primitive 
races, and the relics of such life were still preserved in the society of ancient his- 
torical times. In short, one and the same law governs the development of the various 
races of man. 


A comparative study of the ancient histories of the East and the West will 
further show that the organisation of tsung fa ( S¢#E#A%) or, to coin a new word, 
“ancestro-linealism” prevailing in the Western and Eastern Chou dynasties of China 
was similar to the family system in the city-states of ancient Greece and Rome. As 
the ancestro-lineal society was evolved from an earlier form of primitive society, it is 
quite safe to presume that before the rise of the family system in ancient Greece 
and Rome, there must have been a corresponding form of society. Such compara- 
tive method is important in the field of historical study and sociology since it will not 
only help to elucidate the ancient history of China but that of Europe as well. 


I propose in this paper to discuss five things: (1) totem and surname; (2) 
phratria, chao and mu, and exogamy; (3) worship .of fire; (4) gradual centraliza- 
tion of political power; and (5) several peculiar phenomena of matrimony in ancient 
times. As a matter of fact, these features are not independent but closely related 
and mutually explicable. Ancient society was an indivisible whole. It is here dis- 
cussed under different headings merely to show different phases of the same object 


observed at different angles. 
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1. Totem and Surname 


Primitive peoples strongly believe in the fact that men are descended from a 
living being, animal or plant. Such a being is worshipped by them as their totem. 
In the present writer's opinion, totem is no other than what we Chinese call hsing 
C#t) or surname. Evidence may be taken from ancient Chinese classics to support 
this hypothesis. “Surname is that which procreates man” (#E#AB4EtH ) CHsii 
Shin: Lexicon #{iR20#@F). “Surname is procreation, the force that causes man 
to be born with his natural endowment” ( # #44 » APPR KM WAZ ) (White 
Tiger Cyclopaedia: Chapter on Name and Surname ARR M ). “The Son of 
Heaven set up men of virtue as feudal princes. Surnames were bestowed on them 
according to their birth” ( KFA » RAD ) CTso’s Commentary on the Spring 
and Autumn Annals: Yin Kung: 8th Year E(#BRA/\4E ). All these show that sur- 
name in ancient China was not a mere designation; it was a substantial entity. Further 
proofs may be gathered from ancient literature to illustrate the point. “Heaven orders 
the swallow to come down and bear the ancestor of Shang” ( Kwek» mem ) 
(The Book of Odes: Sacrificial Odes of Shang ###§2). Hou Chi ( &#), Minister of 
Agriculture to Emperor Shun (#$), was supposed to have been born as a result of 
his mother’s treading on the footprints of some giant ( MAA) CSze-ma Chiien: 
Chronicle: Biographies of the Chou Emperors #ic/92#2 ). Our ancients believed 
that man owed his birth to the totem, or at least to some contact with the totem. Such 
belief is entirely identical to that of modern savages. In ancient Egypt, the king had 
to disguise himself as the god Ra and come into his queen for sexual union; whereas 
ceremonials of like nature in ancient China signified the same. In the calendar in 
The Book of Rites (#832147), ceremonials of the second moon were described as 
follows: “The swallow arrives during this moon. On the day of its arrival, sacrifices 
of oxen are offered to the God of Match-making. The Sen of Heaven goes there in 
person and the empress arrives with the nine ladies of the imperial seraglio as her 
attendants. When the sacrifices are over, the libationer entertains the lady made 
pregnant by His Majesty with a bumper of wine, decorates her with a quiver and 
awards her a bow and arrows before the altar of the God of Match-making” ¢ #Z 
A» DAKEMT MAR RFEME> BULA VMK HH> PASM RISK» 
RAZ Aye). In our ancient script, surmame (# ) and procreation (4£) were one 
and same word. Everybody has his surname; therefore, everybody has his birth or 
source of life. The source of life is the way how “one’s ancestor came” (Jt#AS; AH ) 
(The Book of Rites). The source of life is no other than the totem. 


Totem is at once material and immaterial; it is a unit, yet also a whole. It is 
material because it is the source whence generations of the clan are descended and all 
cosmic things have evolved. It is immaterial because it is neither perceptible nor 
tangible; nevertheless, all the while we feel it superintending and ruling above and 
around us in all its glory and majesty, and bringing all cosmic things into existence. 
Here we are made to apprehend the conception of a being at once immaterial and 
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material, imperceptible yet real. Totem is a unit because it has an entity of its own; 
it is also a whole, because it is capable cf procreating everything. All cosmic things 
come of totem; yet each individual being keeps an entity of its own. On this point 
all later religions are at one. In other words, totemism is the primitive form of 
religion. To sum up, totem is at once material and immaterial, at once a unit and a 
whole; it is verily what Confucius cailed “unnamable” ( R&t#t% 3%). Lao-tzu’s 
paradoxes that “the nameless is the origin of heaven and carth” ( ##@KMIZH) and 
that “the name that can be named is not the constant name” ( 44» FERS ) 
might also have come from the conception of totem. Were a name to be given to 
totem, it would have been what Chinese ancients called hsing (#£) or nature. “Hsing 
is the essence of life” ( 34:2 8th ) (Chuang-tzu: Keng Sang Ch’u jEF- RR ). 


The significance of hsing is similar to what the Melanesians mean by mana. 


Moreover, all descendents of the same totem are of the some clan, or t’'ung- 
hsing ( (iE), of the same surname, as the Chinese ancients termed it, which appear- 
ed repeatedly in The Book of Odes ( 2%), The Book of Rites ( ##%2), and Com- 
mentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals (#). Usually a clan is divided into 
several sub-clans. 


That ancestro-lineal organizations are distinguished from each other by their 
surnames will show the importance of surnames in the ancestro-lineal society. From 
another point of view, surname represents nothing but totem or even the very stem of 
the totemic society. Inasmuch as in an ancestro-lineal society generations are des- 
cended under the cover of surname, we may ascertain such society to have developed 
from totemic society. Modern savages still remain in the stage of totemic society 
and have not advanced to that of ancestro-linealism. There was once ancestro-lineal 
society in Europe, especially Greece and Rome; yet due to the overwhelming influence 
of Christianity, no more traces of such society are left down to the present day. It 
is therefore hard to trace backward to its totemic stage and make a general survey. 
Probably China is the only country in the world where traces of totemic society still 
remain and ancestro-linealism partly survives. 


The distinction between major families and lesser ones in the ancestro-lineal 
society corresponds to that between clan and sub-clans in a totemic society. To quote 
from the Grand Commentary on the Book of Rites ( MBEZXKM), “A son of a con- 
cubine becomes a forefather by whose descendents is formed a lesser family” ( SI 
fei > MBBS ); the said son of a concubine is the forefather of a sub-clan. 


2. Phratria, Chao and Mu, and Exogamy 


Anthropologists notice in the organization of primitive societies an interesting 
phenomenon called phratria or sioities—the division of a tribe into two groups, each 
comprising one or more totemic clans and each being half independent. Evidences 
of such are found in ancient Chinese history. The, Biographies of Five Em- 
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perors in Sze-ma Ch’ien’s Chronicle (RICRHA ) told of Huangti’s ( $F) ap- 
pointment of two imperial supervisors, left and right, to superintend myriads of 
nations all over the world ( RE&XAK» GRBB ). In the eyes of the Chinese the 
world was no bigger than their own tribe. They had it divided into two halves and 
grouped all nations under either for control. What they regarded as nations were 
actually but totemic clans. In The Book of History we read: “The Royal Protector 
leading feudal princes of the West entered by the left door, while Pi Kung leading 
princes of the East entered by the right door” ( KRMBBABRABMA > SARE 
Mm RA MPLA D. In the Biography of Yen Chao Kung of Sze-ma Chiien’s Chronicle 
C RIMBAAHR) a passage reads, “the Jand to the west of Shen was ruled over by 
Chao Kung, and the land to the east of Shen by Chou Kung” (ARUBBAEZ? B 
RORRMAES ». All these show that phratria lasted till the Chou dynasty. The 
appointment of two chief ministers, left and right ( E&P), in the state of Sun, 
( #) was probably a relic of an old custom. Such convention still existed among 
the Huns in the Han dynasty; e.g., “Princes and generals on the left side were settled 
in the East, stationed at Shang-ku; those on the right side, settled in the West, 
stationed at Shang-chiin” ( MAHERBBRH? BLE ° AHEM E HA? BEB) 
(Sze-ma Ch’ien’s Chronicle: Record of the Huns 82M). In this regard we 
should not forget a remark in the History of Han (%#}) that the Huns were descen- 
dants of the Great Yii of the Hsia dynasty ( MMR RZ); therefore, closely 
related to the Hsia or civilized Chinese race. The Huns were related to Hsia just as 
the Jung (#) or western barbarian tribes were related to the State of Ch'i (#), 
both being of the same surname of Chiang (#). 


Owing to existence of two groups within one tribe, intermarriage between them 
was carried on through generations. Owing to incessant communion and close rela- 
tionship between these two groups, a new conception was formed, viz., what the 
Taoist called the theory of two poles, yin and yang. Huinan-tzu (##HF), in his 
chapter on the origin of Tao ( KG8MI|), said, “In remote antiquity two sovereigns hold- 
ing the handles of the tao stood firm in the very center” ( ##—S» ie» HK 
the). Here originated the bipolar theory of yin and yanc (RB—R). The 
“remote antiquity” and “two sovereigns” in the passage refer to the historical fact that 
from the very beginning of human organization there were two groups or moities. 


A. Exogamy. Phratria is closely related to exogamy, which denotes the custom 
of intermarriage between the two groups. It compels one to marry outside one’s own 
group. A man of group “A” is obliged to marry a woman of group “B,” and a man 
of group “B” to marry a woman of group “A.” Any violation of this rule will be deem- 
ed horrible incest. Such primitive taboo survives still in China in the interdiction of 
marriage between persons of the same surname. “If man and woman are of the same 
surname, the offspring of their union shall not prosper” ( BAe » HARKS 
(Tso’s Commentary: Hsi Kung: 23rd Year EM@B@AU+= ). “In taking a wife, 
avoid a woman of the same surname for fear of trouble and disaster” (Z#RRAK » 
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REL ) CRecord of Chin GH ). “When marrying, do not take a woman of the 
same surname” ( ZARB) (The Book of Rites: Chapter on Diverse Ceremonials 
#i#%). This custom is still in full force at present in China. From the viewpoint 
of human evolution, interdiction of marriage between persons of the same surname 
represents a further development of exogamy. With the advance of time, commun- 
ions among tribes gradually become regular and manifold. A tribe is no longer secluded 
and self-contented as formerly. In these circumstances, the scope of intermarriage is 
broadened. Instead of choosing from the other group of the phratria, one may take a 
wife from any totemic clan other than one’s own. For the interdiction of marriage within 
the same clan or surname is still strongly enforced. The sphere of matrimonial selec- 
tion is thus enlarged; yet the primeval! nature of exogamy is still kept intact. 


An eminent example of exogamy that remained in the Chou dynasty was the 
intermarriage between the houses of Chi (#8) and Chiang (3). Wen Wang (% 
=) and Wu Wang (#2) owed much to the help of Shang Fu ( fifif940.) of Chiang. 
According to Tso’s Commentary on the twenty-fourth year of An Kung ( E@RA= 
+-P4E ), all princes of Lu since An Kung took wives from the state of Ch'i (##). In 
the state of Wei (#7), the wife of Chuang Kung (£4) was Chuang Chiang ( # 
%) and that of Hsiian Kung (#4), Hstiian Chiang (&#2). Among the wives of 
Chi Huan Kung (#482) were Wang Chi (48) and Ts’ai Chi (#5). These 


were relics of typical exogamy between the houses of Chi and Chiang. 


Exogamy and totemic society are inseparable. Why are the primitives of 
totemic society not allowed to marry within their own tribal group? Answers were 


given by men of the Eastern Chou dynasty. As stated in Tso’s Commentary on’ the 
first year of Chao Kung ( EA@MIATCH). Tzutsan (F#) explained to So-hsan 
C#m) that the union of man and woman of the same surname would result in 


1 


the loss of beauty and infection of diseases in the offspring ( S56#R » AAA ). 
Moreover, “defilement of blood would yield xesentment which would in turn bring 
forth trouble and disaster. The result would be decrease of procreative power. 
Therefore, a woman of the same surname should not be taken as wife for fear of trouble 
and disaster” ( MAJA WM > MARR RH MA KBR AM > RAK) 
(Record of Chin %%%). The taboo on the sexual union between men and women 
of the same surname is similar to the taboo on the eating of the totem. Such a union 
would neutralize the totemic nature—what Tzu-ts’ai called beauty or what Shih-pe (#® 
48) said, “The union of the likes would precipitate the extinction of innate nature”( #¥ 
DIRE >» #7532), and hence the extinction of hsing ( # ) or source of life, which 
means the extinction not only of ihe totemic clan but the totem itself altogether. The 
quintessence of totem is to live; its function is to procreate. Exogamy is the only 
means to maintain and propagate a totem’c society to eternity. This explains the 


reason why a totemic society requires the system of exogamy., 


B. Chao and mu and alternative gradation of genealogy. Besides phratria and 
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exogamy, there has been discovered among natives of Australia the alternative grada- 
tion of genealogy. Generations of a totemic clan are divided into two grades, say, “A” 
and “B”. If a father belongs to grade “A”, his son will belong to grade “B”, his 
grandson again to grade “A”, his great-grandson again to grade “B”, and so on. The 
system of exogamy is thus rendered more specific and complicated. Not only has one 
to marry outside one’s own group but also to choose a member of the same grade. 
Suppose a tribe is divided into two groups, left and right, cach group being further 
divided into two grades, “A” and “B”, then a man of grade “A” in a left-side clan 
can only marry a woman of grade “A” in a right-side clan. This man is therefore 


” 


forbidden to marry a woman of grade “B” in a right-side clan. 


I suggest that the division of chao (™§), the illustrious, and mu (##), the 
reverend, in the Chou dynasty is precisely such a thing. “Your reverend deceased 
father Wen Wang founded the state in the western territory” ( }BSXERRAGL ) 
(The Book of History: Chou Dynasty: Imperial Order for Temperance ABH ). 
“You shall be led to look on your illustrious deceased father and to make sacrifice and 
offerings” ( BRMB» D4) (The Book of Odes: Tsai Chien %#RH). Accord- 
ing to Mao's Commentary, “your illustrious deceased father” refers to Wu Wang (& 
=). “Plan for me a good beginning. Your Majesty will have to comply with your 
illustrious deceased father” ( #7 %#ik » SRA) (The Book of Odes: Fang Lo # 
%i% ). According to Tso’s Commentary on the fifth year of Hsi Kung ( EMMA 
46), Kung Chih-ch'i ( #2#) in addressing his sovereign prince of Yui ( B ) spoke 
of T’ai Pe and Yii Chung as the “illustrious” heirs of T’ai Wang and Kua Chung 
and Kua So as the “reverend” heirs of Wang Chi (A(A» Rip > REZ o MP > K 
R? £¥ZBthe ). In Tso's Commentary on the twenty-fourth year of Hsi Kung (CZ 
(48 A—4-UG4e ), we read, “Kuan, Ts’ai, Ch’en, Ho, Lu, Wei, Mao, Jan, Kao, Yung, 
Ch’ao, T’eng, Pi, Yuan, Feng, and Hsiin were descendents from the ‘illustrious’ lineage 
of Wen Wang, while K’an, Chin, Yin, and Han were descendents from the ‘reverend’ 
lineage of Wu Wang” ( #~ % > H+ H+ BH Sr M~ M~ H~ HR BR Be 
B. tthe B®. By my ~ RS Bt eo ). These suffice to show that people 
of the Eastern Chou dynasty had a definite conception of chao and mu. The alter- 
native application of the epithets chao, the “illustrious” and mu, the “reverend”, to 
consecutive generations corresponds to the different gradation of father and son in primi- 
tive societies. According to The Book of Rites: Chapter on Diverse Ceremonials, a son 
is not qualified to be the impersonator of his deceased father at sacrifices; but a grandson 
may be the impersonator of his deceased grandfather ( FAARRP » FRARERP ), 
simply because father and son are of different grades and grandfather and grandson are 
of same grade. Howitt’s Native Tribes of South-East Australia p. 104ff. con- 
tains a detailed table of such gradation. To take natives of Kamilaroi for an example, 
clans of the right side are divided into two grades, one being Muri (man) and Matha 
(woman) and the other being Kubi (man) and Kubitha (woman), while those of the 
left side are likewise divided into two grades, one being Kumbo (man) and Butha 
(woman) and the other being Ipai (man) and Ipatha (woman). According to local cus- 
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tom, Ipai and Ipatha, Muri and Matha, Kubi and Kubitha, Kumbo and Butha greet 
each other all as brothers and sisters. Such gradation may be translated into the terms 
of chao and mu as follows: 


Muri--Right reverend man Matha—Right reverend woman 
Kubi—Right illustrious man Kubitha—Right illustrious woman 
Kumbo—Left reverend man Butha—Left reverend woman 
Ipai—Left illustrious man Ipatha—Left illustrious woman 


Each line of the above list refers to the same grade (chao or mu, illustrious or reverend) 
and same side (left or right). Since in primitive societies members of the same genera- 
tion within one tribe, irrespective of their being first cousins, second cousins or very 
remote cousins, are considered as if they were brothers and sisters by the same father. 


Thus 


Ipai can only marry Kubitha. 
Kumbo can only marry Matha. 
Muri can only marry Butha. 
Kubi can only marry Ipatha. 


In terms of chao and mu, 


Left illustrious man can only marry right illustrious woman. 
Left reverend man can only marry right reverend woman. 
Right reverend man can only marry left reverend woman. 
Right illustrious man can only marry left illustrious woman. 


According to the rules of exogamy, clans of the left side can only form alliances with 
those of the right. On account of the different gradation of consecutive generations, 
chao or the illustrious of a left clan can only unite with the like grade of a right clan, 
while imu or the reverend of a left can only unite with a right reverend. 

As to the gradation of consecutive generations, the offspring of Ipai and Kubitha 
will be Muri and Matha. The former correspond to chao and the latter to mu. Chao, 


the illustrious, give birth to mu, the reverend. 


In short the gradation of primitives is no other than the system of chao and mu 
in ancient China. 


C. Appellation of Relatives. Morgan noticed for the first time the appellations 
of relatives among the Seneca tribe of the Iroquois in North America. Such appellations 
are discovered to be different from those of modern Europeans and Americans. 
Probably they are a result of the persistent tradition of exogamy. Their prevalent / 
use among modern primitives is a strong proof for the one-time existence of exogamy. 

Morgan enumerated ten peculiarities: 


la. A man calls his brother's son and daughter son and daughter. 
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1b. A mat calls his sister’s son and daughter Ha-ya’-wan-da and Ka-ya’-wan-da. 
2a. A woman calls her brother's son and daughter Ha-soh’-neh and Ka-soh-neh. 
2b. A woman calls her sister’s son and daughter son and daughter. 


. 


One calls father’s brother father. 
One calls the son and daughter of father’s brother brother and sister. 
calls mother’s brother uncle. 


e 
5 
a 


One calls mother’s sister mother. 

One calls the son and daughter of mother’s sister brother and sister. 

One calls grandfather’s brother grandfather. On the other hand, one calls 
brother’s grandson grandson. 


WEnoyv > 


10. For brothers and sisters, the name for elder is distinguished from that for 
younger. There are specific appellations for elder brother and younger brother 
respectively. So are those for elder sister and younger sister. These primi- 
tives are not like Europeans who call brother and sister irrespective of their 
being elder or young. 


A comparison of these appellations with those used by the Chinese in ancient times 
shows that they are quite alike. 


(la) and (3) are two sides of one and same thing. In the Biography of Shu 
Kuang of The History of Han ( GPRM) we read, “He and his elder brother’s son 
Shu, both father and son were imperial tutors’ ( ARRF3E > RF MBM ) We may 
again quote from The Biography of Hsieh An in the History of Chin ( BWM), 
“An and his elder brother's son, both father and son were noted for extraordinary ser- 
vices they had rendered to the state” ( RRRFK»RFHBAD) This shows that, 
in the dynasties of Han and Chin, men still regarded uncle and nephew as father and 
son. Moreover, there is a passage in a chapter in Yen’s Family Talks ( RRA 
), “Since the period of Chin, the names of uncle and nephew have come in vogue” ( # 
TEDIZE + ELA"F ANKE). Hence, previous to the Chin dynasty our ancestors, like modern 


primitives, addressed uncle and nephew as father and son. 


Clb) and (6) also represent two sides of one relation. As explained by The 
Book of Synonyms ( ##&), “Mother's brother is uncle” ( #2535438); “I call him 
my nephew who calls me uncle” (#RB#» FWZBtb dD. 


(4) In another chapter in Yen’s Family Talks ( BR RIMHM ), the author 
mentioned a custom in Kiangnan, “Descendents of the same grade, either chao or mu, 
even hundred generations from the original ancestor, still call one another brothers” 
¢ AMBSHAH BBR ). Therefore, the name “brothers” refers not merely to 


one’s first cousins but to all remote cousins of the same grade within the same clan. 


(2a) and (5) also represent two sides of one matter. In Tso’s Commentory on 

the fifteenth year of Hsi Kung ( EAMBA+H ), “Nephew has to follow his aunt” 
; g I 

C#EHGEM ). Here “nephew” refers to the wife of Ch’iin Mu Kung (#4). Again, 
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in Tso’s Commentary on the nineteenth year of Hsiang Kung ( E@®MA+I4 ), we 
read, “The prince of Ch’i had married a daughter from Lu called Yen I Chi without 
any issue; but her nephew Tsung Shen Chi gave birth to Kuang” ( RH BAM 
is > $eF- o HMA =. Here nephew means niece. “Nephew” was then gen- 


erally applied to nephew and nicce alike. 


(2b) and (7) are similar. According to the same section in The Book of 
Synonyms, “Mother’s sisters are called mothers at the second remove” ( RZBbRBE 
#%). Thus maternal aunts are still mothers. 


(8) See The Book of Synonyms: “Brothers born of the mothers at the second 
remove” ( #£RE5%). This shows that cousins were called brothers. 


(9) According to surviving fragments of ancient divination ( h@), grand- 
father’s brothers were also called grandfathers. 


(10) In the same section in The Book of Synonyms, it is defined, “A boy born 
earlier is hsiung or elder brother and that born later, ti or younger brother” ( BFSAS 
eR > R4BRBH »). “A girl born earlier is tsi or elder sister and that born late, mei 
or younger sister” ( XF34 Bib» R44RK). In China the custom of calling 
the elder and younger of brothers and sisters by different names has been preserved 
down to the present day. 


These correspondences will show that the system of appellations of relatives in 
ancient China is the same as that of modern primitives in North America. 


3. Worship of Fire 


The custom of fire worship is known to have prevailed in ancient times especi- 
ally in Greece, Rome and India. A holy fire called focus, mostly made of charcoal or 
coal, was kept burning in every household, city and state, to be worshipped both in 
the morning and in the evening, and before each meal. Such a custom once also 
prevailed in China, and of more or less the same character. The Chinese convention- 
ally symbolize their ancestors by chu C=) or wooden tablets. According to Hsii 
Shén’s Lexicon, chu represents the wick of an oil lamp C= » #thk#E th D. Suppos- 
ing this etymology to be correct, then how did it come to mean wooden tablet? The 
only possible answer we can give would be that ancient Chinese, like ancient Greeks, 
Romans and Indians, had the same convention to represent ancestors by fire. The 
flame of fire was the very symbol that they worshipped as their ancestors and was 
therefore named chu. It was later superseded by wooden tablets when the name ch 
had been in use for thousands of years. While the material that symbolized the ob- 
ject of worship had been changed, the name chu remained unaltered and continued in 
use. 


There are other proofs of the prevalence of fire-worship in ancient China. The 
houschold holy fire of ancient Greece and Rome had to be let out once every year 
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and to be lighted anew. That was what Chinese ancient sages called kai-huo (%&) 
or “change of fire” mentioned in Confucius’ Analects, or Keng-huo (38k) or “super 
session of fire” referred to in the Chapier on Rural Calendar of the recovered Book 
of Chou (%M#A ). The ancient Europeans and the ancient Chinese used the 
same method of ignition for the holy fire. In ancient Greece and Rome it was only 
permissible to take fire from sunlight or by friction of wood. Such a practice was 
also strictly observed in ancient China. The Book of Chou Rites (Ji) contains a chap- 
ter specially devoted to the Sze-huan-shih (@]}GK) or officer in charge of sunlight fire 
who was “appointed to take luminous fire from the sun” ( SWARBRAKRA ). ‘Lue 
“luminous fire” is no other than the fire taken from sunlight. The making of fire by 
friction of wood was referred to in Confucius’ Analects as tsuan-sui ( $U#8) or ignition 
by boring a hole with a wooden awl in a wooden plate. Such method of igniting is still 
used among modern primitives. Like modern primitives, those ancient primitives who 
initiated the convention of fire worship also made fire by boring in wood, which be- 
came part of the sacrificial ceremonials and continued to exist. The Book of Rites 
contained a chapter on the chiao te sheng (#8%##E ) or special victim for the sacrifice to 
Heaven, describing the ritual in the Eastern Chou dynasty that earthenware and 
calabashes were used as utensils at the sacrifice ( S8AiMa#u). 


In ancient Rome the fire worship was usually presided over by vestal virgins. 
Modern primitives have similar customs. For instance, the Herenos in Africa choose 
an unmarried daughter of the chieftain to officiate at the ceremony of the sacrifice. In 
ancient China, the same thing existed. “ihe eldest daughter of people in Shantung 
was ordered not to marry and was called wu-eri: or priestess to minister in the family 
temple. Her marriage would mean disastex to the family. Such has become a custom 
up to the present” ( #&: RMRXASK ZAR PREM RSLARRe RE 
Smee ) (The History of Han: Geographical Record ww). In the Book 
of Odes there is an ode on the gathering of marsileas (3¥{) which contains verses, 
“Who is to officiate? The younger daughter of Chi.” ( RP? AMEX ) 
Probably they refer to the fire priestess. 


Fire became in Rome an independent divinity called Vesta, corresponding to the 
Indian god Agni. Before offering sacrifice to any other divinities, Romans had to first 
invoke Vesta. In the Rig-Veda of India, it was stated that the venerable god Agni 
being placed at the head of immortals had to be first called on in prayers before all 
other divinities. In this connection, a similar instance may be seen from the chapter on the 
Sze-huan-shih in The Book of Chou Rites, “Before any rituals of sacrifice the 
Discoverer of Fire is first to be invoked” (A&S#E4E4844 ). Moreover, ancient Greeks 
and Remans thought that all prayers were conveyed to the gods by Vesta and all bless 
ings of Heaven upon mortals were delivered to the people through the intermediary of 
Vesta. In China there was a similar belief that the God of the Fireplace undertakes 
to watch over the good and evil deeds of the family and report them to Heaven. ‘These 
are really one and the same belief. 
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The minister at the ceremony of fire worship became the king himself and the 
ceremony took place at tai-shih (#2), the central room of the royal ancestral temple, 


or chung-liu (th), the seat of the family god. Parallels can be also found in ancient 
Rome. 


4. Gradual Centralization cf Political Power 


The ancient Chinese, like modern primitives, were advancing step by step toward 
centralization of political power. The process can be divided into four stages. 


A. The leaderless stage. This is the stage eloquently described in the follow: 
ing passage from Lii Peé-wei's Historical Review: 


“In remote antiquity there was a time when people lived without a 
sovereign. People gathered to live in groups. They were children of their 
mothers but had no idea who their fathers were. The relationships between 
relatives, brothers, husband and wife, and man and woman, had not been 
established. Nor social institutions about superiors and inferiors, seniors and 
juniors. Nor etiquette about modes of living and modesty. Nor facilities of 
clothing, housing, or providing against hard times. Nor tools, vessels and 
vehicles, fortifications and other defensive means” (#XAHBRBRoKRRRAR 
> DRRAR o MBAR RBABBKZE > MEFRMAZE ? RREARCR » RAE 
PRERLE > RERABRABE Zi) (BRERA) 


Up to the Han dynasty the tribes cf Ch’iang (3) who were a backward sub- 
branch of Chiang ( 3) still remained in this stage. According to the Record of the 
Western Ch’iangs in The History of Later Han ( #73 ), no relationship of 
sovereign and subjects or political unity existed among them ( AZAE: > MAH—). 


B. Stage of the election of a leader. Emperor Yao (3%) did not transmit his 
throne to his son Tan-chu (}}4¢) but to Shun (#). Shun in turn did not hand his 
throne to his son Shang-chiin (744) but to the Great Yii (§). Such convention of 
abdication suggests a period in Chinese antiquity when the leaders were chosen or 
elected. The record in The Book of Histcry about Emperor Yao’s consultation with 
four chiefs and twelve magistrates ( SMH+—%# ) before his abdication to Shun is 
also a hint of the same fact. According to J. G. Frazer’s Totenism and Exogamy, vol. 
lll, p. 159, among the Creeks in North America, every city has a leader chosen by elec- 
tion and for life, who convokes congress and acts as chairman at the meeting. All 
affairs of public welfare are to be discussed by the mass. Although highly respected, he 
is clad like a common subject. He goes to the hunt and tills the ground with axe and 
hoe with his relatives. According to the chapter o! T’un Wen Kung (RX) in 
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Mencius (i&-¥-), Hsu Hsin (#4¢) who preached the doctrine of Emperor Shen Nung 
(#888), supposed originator of agriculture, held that men of lofty virtue tilled the ground 
side by side with people for food and prepared breakfast and supper by themselves 
while governing ( R#RRUCHMR > RMB). This description makes manifest 
that leaders of ancient Chinese, like those of modern Creeks, lived an ordinary life of 
the common people. 


C. Stage of joint ownership of power by brothers. Transmission of an elder 
brother's throne to his younger brother was prevalent in the Shang dynasty. The 
Shang dynasty comprised seventeen generations and thirty-one emperors, of which seven- 
teen reigns were said to be by the succession of a son to his father, and fourteen by 
that of a younger brother to his elder brother. This testified that after Emperor T’ang 
(@) the political power of the Shang was not concentrated on the eldest son but 
was a joint ownership by brothers. In this regard some evidence may be taken from 
modern primitive societies. Baldwin Spencer says: 


“The head man of each Totemic group is called Tjungunni. If he dies, 
the next eldest brother succeeds to the post and so on through the brothers, in- 
cluding amongst these the father’s brothers’ sons. If there are none of these 
alive, then the eldest son succeeds. That is, for example, if there be three 
brothers and the eldest dies, the office of Tjungunni does not descend to his 
son, but to the elder of the two survivors. If both of them die, then it reverts 
to the eldest son of the first named, even if, in years, he be younger than 
a son of the second brother...... Being the son of an elder brother, he is the 
elder brother of all the three brothers’ sons, no matter what his age may be” 


(Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, p. 198). 


From the genealogy of the Shang dynasty one may note that upon the death of 
Tsu Hsin (i§3¢), his younger brother Wu Chia C&R) succeeded. At the death of 
Wu Chia, the throne did not descend to his son but to Tsu Ting (#7), son of his 
elder brother Tsu Shin, by the preferred right of the eldest brother’s branch. When 
Tsu Ting died, the heirship fell to Nan Kéng (fgg), son of Wu Chia, which was 
evidently succession by a son of one’s father’s brother. After Nan Kéng, the throne 
did not descend to his son, but to Yang Chia (MP), son of Tsu Ting, which was 
again an assertion of the preferred right of the eldest branch. Sze-ma Ch’ien’s 
Chronicle contains detailed accounts of these reigns entirely coincident with the state- 
ment in Spencer’s works. 


Toward the end of the Shang dynasty, from the reign of Wu Ting to that of 
Wu Kéng (88), five successive reigns descended from fathers to sons, and no longer 
from elder brothers to younger brothers. This marked the gradual approach toward 
the stage of the eldest son’s right of succession to the throne in the Chou dynasty. The 
change from joint ownership of power by brothers to concentration of power in the 
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eldest son has often been overlooked by historians. 
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D. Stage of concentration of power in the eldest son. The Shang dynasty was 
a transition from the stage of joint ownership of power by brothers to that of con- 
centration of power in the eldest son. The Chou dynasty that represented the latter 
stage covered thirty-two generations and thirty-eight emperors from Wen Wang (% 
=) to Nan Wang (#= ), of which thirty-two reigns were by the heirship of a son 
to his father and six otherwise. The throne of Tao Wang (#4) was disputed by 
Wang Tzu Ch’ao (FH). While Tao Wang died very young without issue, the 
circumstance demanded that the throne should be descended to his younger brother 
Ching Wang () in order to oppose Wang Tzu Ch’ao, which event was stated in 
Tso’s Commentary and the Biographies of the Chow Emperors in Sze-ma Ch’ien 
Chronicle ( Ri2/MAH). As to the succession of Sze Wang (2) and K’ao Wang 
(#2) to their elder brother An Wang (#2), it was stated in the Biographies of the 
Chou Emperors that “The royal younger brother stabbed An Wang by assault and 
set up himself as emperor who was later entitled Sze Wang. No sooner had he reigned 
for five months than his youngest brother Kuei attacked and killed him. Kuei an- 
nounced himself emperor called K’ao Wang” ( #RBRRERAW » BREE ° 
BEWEA > SRARRSBEMAW? ZRBZL »). Such usurpation of the throne by as- 
sassination necessarily forms an exception. Upon the death of I Wang ($#%) the 
heirship to the throne fell to his father’s younger brother Hsiao Wang (#32). When 
Hsiao Wang died, Yi Wang (®), son of 1 Wang, was enthroned. All the while 
there must have been violent political quarrels for the heirship, of which no detailed 
accounts are available. Only two emperors of the Chou dynasty ascended the throne 
as younger brothers succeeding elder brothers, viz., succession of Ting Wang (322) 
to K’uang Wang (fE2) and that of Hsien Wang (gj) to Lich Wang (AZ). 
The reasons for this remain unknown. At any rate our review shows that the tradi- 
tion of concentration of power in the eldest son had been firmly established and in full 
play. In this regard historical facts happened to coincide with the statement of heir- 


ship in The Book of Rites. 


In the Chou dynasty the ordinance about concentration of power in the. eldest 
son was enforced from the reign of Wen Wang. Before the founding of the dynasty, 
there were still traces of the tradition of joint ownership of power by brothers. The 
chapter on the Conquest of Yin in The Book of History: Chou Dynasty ( Bx RM ) 
contains words that follow: “Our imperial majestic ancestors T’ai Wang, T’ai Pé, 
Wang Chi, Yii Kung, Wén Wang and I K’ao ascended the throne in prescribed suc- 
cessive order” ( $RMAEXHESRANXEBS > WAF ). During the reign of 
Wen Wang, the royal brothers Kua Chung ($#/#) and Kua So ($d) were chief 
ministers (Tso’s Commentary: Hsi Kung: Sth year ( £4@424F ), whom the Emperor 
had to consult when questions about important state affairs arose (Record of Chin 
BiB). At the time of Wu Wang (#2) and Cheng Wang (R=), Chou Kung 
was appointed Chief Minister (43), K’ang So CBR4) Minister of Crime CHxz), and 
Tan Chi (942) Minister of Works (@z). All these ministers were brothers of Wu 
Wang (Tso’s Commentary: Ting Kung: 4th year EGA ). During the reign 
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of Yu Wang (iE), Créng Huan Kung Yu ( 864220), younger brother of Hsuan 
Wang (=), acted as Minister of Instruction CH#€) CRecord of Feudal States 
i). In the state of Lu (#), before the appointment of the heir apparent, Chuang 
Kung (#£2) went to consult his rotal younger brothers So Ya (43) and Chi Yu (# 
2) (Tso’s Commentary: Chuang Kung: 32nd year). Moreover, at the time of Hsi 
Kung, Chi Yu held the reins of the state of Lu. Later on, the family of Chi (#) 
continued to control the state till the extermination of Lu. Chung Sui (4p), ministet 
to Wen Kung (%4) and Hsuan Kung (84) of Lu was younger brother 
of Wen Kung. In these feudal states almost all the ministers and officials of high ranks 
came of the royal family or its side branches. Although the royal younger brothers no 
longer had the right to inherit the throne, they were still entitled to have a voice in 
state affairs. Furthermore the feudal system of the Chou dynasty was based upon 
the royal kinsmen’s participation in political power by dividing the territory into small 
states among them. To the royal brothers it was a change from enjoyment of joint 
heirship to the throne to simultaneous participation in the state control, a relic of joint 
ownership of political power by brothers. ‘Thus the dynasties of Yin and Chou repre- 
sent two different stages of human advance toward the centralization of political 
power. Thenceforward they necessarily led to the concentration of power over the 
whole empire in one person, not to be divisible again, which finally culminated in 


the founding of a unified absolute monarchy by Shih Huang Ti of the Ch'in. (#@##) 
5. Some Peculiar Phenomena of Marriage in Ancient China 


In primitive society one finds the custom of sororate, i.e., the marriage of several 
sisters to one husband. A similar tradition prevailed in ancient China—ti (j), or 
younger sisters accompanying their elder sister to marry a feudal lord. The following 
quotations will show: 


“The sleeves with ornaments given by her royal elder brother were not 
so beautiful as those of her younger sister who accompanied her.” (KHAZR 


AMmKBZRE ) (The Book of Changes: Kuei Mei ( ABR ). 


“Her younger sisters followed her as numerous as clouds” ( REZ » 


mibinZ ) (The Book of Odes: Ta Ya: Han I ARERR ). 


The first quotation refers to Til ( # Z ) of the Shang dynasty ( # ) and the 
second is a description of a wedding procession in the Western Chou dynasty. Hence 
the tradition of group marriage of the bride’s younger sisters to the same husband had 
already been prevalent in the Shang dynasty. It was especially in vogue among the 
noble houses under the feudal system of the Eastern Chow dynasty. The following 
examples are collected from Tso’s Commentary on Spring and Autumn Annals: 


A. Wei Chuang Kung took a wife from Ch’én called Li Wei who begot 
Hsiao Pé and died very soon. Her vounger sister Tai Wei begot Huan Kung 
whom Chuang Chiang adopted as her own child ( @#EARRRAMR > +# 
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(A> Bo RBM > tHA>»EROIRAF ) (Yin Kung: 3rd year RAZ). 


B. The Marquis of Chin conquered Li Jung. The Baron of the latter 
gave him his daughter Li Chi who begot Hsi Ch’i when they had returned. Her 
younger sister begot Cho Tsze ( @{RBEs% o BEIRS » ADIGE: o BR > A Wem > Ht wm 
Heit). (Chuang Kung: 28th year fe A—-i4e). 


C. Ming Kung was the son by Shu Chiang, the accompanying younger 
sister of Au Chiang. ( MA» R#EZMRMBSTth ) (Ming Kung: 2nd year B 
AX). 


D. Mu Pé took a wife from Lii called Tai Chi who begot Wen Pa, 
Her younger sister Shéng Chi begot Hui Shu (@/ABKWSARE > SxAeK 
BRC Bin) (Wen Kung: 7th year xA+4#). 


E. Kung-Tzu Ch’ou, son by Ch’'i Kuei, accompanying younger sister 
of Ching Kuei, was adopted as the heir-apparent ( WZa&RCM MRS TATA) 
CHsiang Kung: 3lst year BA=+4+— ). 


F. The royal younger brother Chi of Wei took a wife from the family 
of Sung Tsze-chao. Her younger sister became his favourite ( MHARRBAR 
FH» HMM) CAu Kung: 1th year RA+4+—*F ). ‘ 


G. Pe Chi was married to the state of Chi CAM RRESE) CSpring and 
Autumn Annals: Yin Kung: 7th year PRA). Shu Chi was married to 
the state of Chi (AmepReME ) CSpring and Autumn Annals: Yin Kungs 7th 
year). According to the notes of Tu Yii € #34) and Fan Ning (#i9§), Shu Chi 


was the accompanying younger sister of Pé Chi. 


H. The Earl of Ch'in presented to Chin Wen Kung five girls, of whom 
Huai Ying was one ( #(A*M#*XH A» MMR ) CHsi Kung: 23rd year #4 
=—+=). Although it was not pointed cut that Huai Ying was an accompany- 
ing younger sister, yet the fact that five sisters were at once married to Chin 
Wen Kung points clearly to sororate. 


These examples indicate that group marriage of the bride’s younger sisters to the 


same husband prevailed at least in the states of Lu (#) (exx. C, D, E, & G), Wei 
(#5) Cexx. A & F), Chin (#) (exx. B & H), Li Jung ( Miz) Cex. B) (the above 
four states surnamed Chi #), Ch’i (##) (ex. C), Chi (#8) Cex. G) (the above two 
surnamed Chiang 3) Chen (BR surnamed Wei #§) (ex. A), Sung (A surnamed Tzu 
F) Cex. F), Lu C& surnamed Chi 2) (ex. D), Hu ( #4 surnamed Kuei $i) (ex. E) 
and Ch’in ( # surnamed Ying M) (ex. H), which represented almost most of the 
important surnames and feudal states of the Eastern Chou dynasty. Such a practice 
prevailed in the upper classes extending from state sovereigns to ministers. 





A younger sister who has attained marriageable age follows the bride to her new 
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heme. Otherwise, she has to stay at home until she comes of age. Compare the 


following note of Ho Hsiu ( fk) on Kung Yang’s Commentary on the seventh year 


of Yin Kung C DEBRA CSE ): 


“Shu Chi was yin or accompanying maiden of Pé Chi. She was not 
married until then because she was waiting to reach the marriageable age in 
her parents’ country. A woman becomes a candidate for marriage at eight, a 
maid-in-waiting to the wife at fifteen, and is taken to bed by the husband at 
twenty ( AMES > (AME BB o BLT > ERB e HFA RR » THE 1 » 
—+KPBFe ) 


A chain marriage entails a chain divorce. A divorce with one of the sisters 
necessarily implies a divorce with all the others. To quote from Tso’s Commentary on 
the twelfth year of Wen Kung (AM@XA+— ), “Ch’i Huan Kung arrived to pay 


first time he came to pay homage. He re- 


homage to the prince of Lu. It was the 
quested to let Shu Chi be divorced but not to sever the whole ties of alliance. The 
prince consented to the request” ( #8HARH> PAA HMR DBE o 4 
#2). According to Tu Yii’s notes, “not to sever the whole tie of alliance” implies the 
prometion of the accompanying younger sister to the prince’s legal wifchood. Other- 
wise, the divorce with Shu Chi would have simultaneously meant the divorce with 


her accompanying younger sister too. 


Moreover, the rearing of a child born of any one of the sisters was also of the 
nature of a chain. Ku Liang’s Commentary on the eighteenth year of Wen Kung 
( RRAXA+IVE) contains the following passage: “The niece and younger sister 
accompany the bride to prevent the chence of orphanage. When one of them gives 
birth to a child, the whole trio should loosen their girdles” (@@#4 > AAFZRtho— 
AF > =ARHe ). The text was interpreted by Fan Ning to the effect that upon 


birth of a child they all undertook to nurse the offspring. 


In the course of development of the system of ti, a new variant called chih (#8) 
arose during the eastern Chou dynasty. That is to say, in an alliance between two 
feudal houses, the bride was also followed by her niece, besides her younger sisters, to 
her new home. Instances that follow are taken from Tso’s Commentary: 


“The Marquis of Ch’i took a wife from Lu, called Yen I Chi but without 
issue. Her accompanying niece Tsung Sihéng Chi begot Kuang who was later 
adopted as the_heir-apparent” ( RH BAARE > HEF o HERA > DR 
AF) CHsiang Kung:19th year BA+HA). 


“Tsang Hsuan Shu took a wife from Chu who begot Chia and Wei and 
soon died. Her accompanying niece was then promoted to be his second wife.” 
( BE RBIME> FEHR RH eo MSURMG ) CHsiang Kung: 23rd year BA 
=+=% ). 
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Another peculiar matrimonial practice in the Eastern Chou dynasty was chéng 
%&) or pao C #4) which denotes incest or sexual relation with a woman of an older 
generation. The following instances are taken from Tso’s Commentary: 


A. Wei Hsuan Kung committed incest with Yi Chiang and begot Chi 
Tzu who was placed among the Royal Children of the Right. A wife was to 
be taken for him from Ch’i. As she appeared beautiful, Hsuan Kung married 
her himself and begot Shou and Shuo. Shou was placed among the Royal 
Children of the Left. Yi Chiang hanged herself. Hsuan Chiang and Shuo 
conspired together against Chi Tzu. Hsuan Kung sent Chi Tzu to Ch’i and 
meanwhile arranged an ambush at Hsin to entrap him. Shou went to inform 
him of the plot and persuaded him to escape. Chi Tzu would not consent, 
saying, “Should the father’s words be disobeyed, what would be the use of 
begetting children! Such device of escaping would only do in a country where 
people know not their fathers.” While setting out, Shou primed him with 
wine. Carrying his banner on his vehicle, Shou went before him. The men 
lying in wait killed him. When Chi Tzu arrived, he said, “They really want 
me; for what crime was he killed? Come on and kill me!” The men killed 
him also (MBARRRE? EF > PREAT° RZERAMMR ARS HBR 
Vio BBREAF s RAAB ce RRRAFMBAF > ARAM > RRS > HR oR 
FEZ RT RY AR RLS BAFR> AMROGMAb ° Rit » tke 
BFRAEDE BR SFBA RIOR > KAR > HRRNF o VRS ) CIIuan 
Kung: 16th year 4&+XA ). According to Tu Yii’s notes, Yi Chiang was a 
concubine of Hsuan Kung’s father. 


B. Chin Hsian Kung took a wife from Chia but without issue. He 
committed incest with Ch’i Chiang and begot the countess of Ch’in Mu and 
the Heir-Apprent Shén Shéng. He also took two wives from Jung: the elder 
one begot Ch’ung Erh, and the younger one begot Yi Wu. He conquered the 
Li Jungs whose Baron gave him his daughter Li Chi. Li Chi gave birth to Hsi 
Ch’i, while her younger sister begot Cho Tzu ( FRABRH > HF eo RAMZ> 
ERBRARAFT ME co RBE-KORK > ARMGABH o NKRFLRE o BRAK > Hi 
RA KUM MB ez£RM>s RHR +) (Chuang Kung: 28th 
year EA—T/\F ). According to Tu Yii’s notes, Ch’i Chiang was a concubine 
of Wu Kung (#4), father of Hsian Kung. 


C. When Hui Kung of Wei ascended the throne, he had not yet come 
of age; people of Ch’i sent Ch’ao Pé to commit incest with Hsuan Chiang. He 
would not yield but was finally forced to do so. Thereby were born Ch’i Tzu, 
Tai Kung, Wen Kung, the princess of Sung Huan and the Baroness of Hsii Mu. 
CM» BAZRLhD > MARMARA SS > RA oS SMF MA KA> Kis 
KA» RBKA ) (Ming Kung: 2nd year BA—# ). 

D. The Marquis of Chin (Hui Kung) committed incest with Chia Chun 
(@RRARRB) CHsi Kung: 15th year MATH ). According to Tu Yii’s 
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notes, Chia Chun was a daughter from Chia and Chin Hsian Kung’s royal 


concubine of the second rank ( RAR ). 


E. Chéng Wen Kung had sexual relation with the concubine of Chéng 
Tzu called Chén Wei ( S@XARMBFZIBAMIB ») CHsuan Kung: 3rd year & 


REE ). 


In all these instances, the concubines left by the deceased father when taken by 
the successor were on an cqual footing with his other legal wives. At the same time, 
the sons whom such concubines begot were also on an equal footing with those begot- 
ten by the legal wives. Hence, they were also entitled to the heirship. The best 
instances were the adoption of Shén Shang by Chin Hsian Kung as his legitimate 
eldest son (ex. B), the adoption of Chi Tzu by Wei Hsuan Kung as the heir-apparent 
and the whole-hearted support that the people of Wei accorded to the son of Ch’ao 
Pé, Tai Kung and Wén Kung (Sze-ma Ch’ien’s Chronicle: Record of the Royal House 


of Wei mews ). 


From the chronological view-pcint, the incest of Wei Hsuan Kung with Yi 
Chiang must have been committed when his elder brother Huan Kung was reigning. 
To commit incest with the deceased father’s concubine was not necessarily the pri- 
vilege of a state sovereign. A minister cr high official might do it as well. Ch’ao 
Pé was not a state sovereign. And the incest of Hei Chien (34j§), son of Lien Yin 
Hsiang Lao of Chu (379%) with Hsia Chi G3M#E) was also committed by a man 


of the status of a minister. 


To unite in marriage with the deceased father’s spouse is a common thing in a 
primitive society. A reading of Baldwin Spenser’s Native Tribes of the Northern 
Territory of Australia (pp. 47-52) will further clarify this point. For instance, ‘in the 
tribe of Kakadu, Tjilongogo and Ungara were cousins of the same clan. Ungara had a 
wife called Kumbainba. Upon the death of Ungara, Kumbainba was re-married to 
Monmuna, son of Tjilongogo. As primitives respect an uncle of the same clan as they 
do their own father, the marriage of Monmuna with Kumbainba was no other than an 
alliance with his deceased father’s spouse. The first marriage of Kumbainba to Ungara 
was presided over by her father, while her second marriage to Monmuna was consum- 
mated by her uncle-in-law. it is a good evidence that serves to explain why Ch’ao P 
was compelled to commit incest by the pcople of Chii. 


The alliance in marriage with the deceased father’s spouse is a more advanced 
stage then Levirate or marriage with the spouse of the deceased elder brother, which 
in turn represents a further development cf the system of joint ownership of wife by 
brothers. In the course of centralization of political power within a clan, one of the 
striking phenomena is the competition between the son and the younger brother for the 
inheritance of power. During the stage of joint ownership of power by brothers, all 
properties including wife were jointly owned by brothers. Later on, the power was 
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concentrated in the eldest brother. When he lived, no question ‘would be raised. 
But as soon as he died, the matter of heirship caused intense rivalry. Which one was 
to come to power, the younger brother or the son? All privileges that the younger 
brother had formerly been entitled to were later shifted to the son. To marry the 
spouse of the deceased was one of these privileges. In case of Levirate, such privilege 
fell into the hands of the younger brother; while in the case of chéng and pao it 
fell into the hands of the son. Both cases derive from one and the same principle. 


The system of group marriage with a woman and her sisters is to concentrate the 
matrimonial right of brothers, or at least a part thereof, in the eldest brother, to which 
the system of Levirate is complementary. In the field of politics, it corresponds to the 
concentration of political power in the eldest brother, to which the system of abdica- 
tion to the younger brother is complementary. Likewise, all political power owned by 
the father is exactly what his son will own upon his death. The eldest brother con- 
centrated in his possession not only the power of brothers but that of his son in days 
to come. This corresponds to the concentration not only of the matrimonial right of 
brothers but that of his son as well. That is why the niece of his wife should come 
to marry him too. Under the system of exogamy, intermarriage between the two clans 
concerned is carried on from generation to generation according to corresponding 
generation and grade. Usually, the woman whom the son is to marry is exactly the 
niece of the father’s wife.. Now that the right of the son is also concentrated in the 
father, the niece is under obligation to follow her aunt to marry the same lord. Upon 
the death of the father, all his right and privileges will automatically be descended to 
the son. The niece that the son was originally entitled to marry is now returned to 
him. Meanwhile, all the wives that his deceased father has left fall into his hands. 
Therefore, the custom of marriage with the wife’s younger sisters and that of alliance 
with the deceased father’s spouses merely represent two phases of one thing: the father 
enjoying in advance what is due to the son and the son inheriting what once belonged 
to his deceased father. A reading of Malinowski’s Sexual Life of Savages in North 
Western Melanesia (p. 112) will clear up this point. For instance, all the clans 
under control of the chieftain of the Trobriands should each present a woman to him 
as his wife. In case of her death, the clan concerned should present another one ‘tg 
fill the gap. But sometimes, the girl in question may not be presented to the chieftain 
but to his legal heir. For upon his death, all his wives will be given over to his 
heir. This instance serves to interpret the close relatoinship between the custom of 
ti and that of chéng and pao. 


Sociologists have noticed “marriage by purchase” and “marriage by capture” in 
primitive societies. Chinese scholars like the late Liang Ch’i-ch’ao (iB) have called 
attention to “marriage by capture” in ancient Chinese society, as shown in the follow- 
ing quotations: “She held in the reins of her horse, tears falling unceasingly like 
drops of blood” ( Hm» MMMM) (The Book of Changes: T’un we) 
“It was through robbery that the marriage was consummated” ( BES ) (The Book 
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of Changes: Pén 5¥% ) Marriages in primitive society followed rigid rules. Even 
incest was committed in conformity with an unwritten tradition. “Marriage by pur- 
chase” and “marriage by capture,” however, do not seem to have been regularized into 
customs in ancient China. I venture to suggest that at first it was the husband who 
came to live in the house of the wife. As time went on, man gradually became the 
center of society, and it was woman who now was married into the family of her hus- 
band. During the period of transition, marriage was somctimes consummated in the 
form of capture to show that the bride’s departure from her parents was by compulsion, 
or in the form of purchase, viz., what The Book of Rites on The Wedding Ceremony 
(L452) called na pi C#4% ) or “presentation of money” in order to win the approval 
of the bride’s family. Another similar case is that in a society where wom: was the 
center, a child had to adopt the surname of the mother. When it had evolved to the 
stage of man-centered society, a child bears the surname of his father. To emphasize 
the change, the christening of a new-born child was often celebrated by a ceremony. 


I have confined myself only to a few of the most salient characteristics of 
ancient Chinese society. But I think further parallels between ancient Chinese society 
and modern primitive society can be easily discovered. The moral is, as I have said 
at the beginning of the article, that human evolution follows definite patterns and 
undergoes certain definite stages. I hope that scholars will explore further afield on this 
subject. 


NOTE 


This article is based on my two books on the ancient Chinese society published 
since 1941. The first one is entitled “A First Draft of New Researches on Ancient 
Chinese Society” CHES @RHAM )published by the Lai Hsiin Ké Bookshop 
(2%), Peiping, 1941, and reprinted under the title of “New Researches on Ancient 
Chinese Society” ( Ei fXitt@#t#); by the Kai-ming Book Co., (BB84%#%) Shang- 
hai, 1948. (2nd edition 1949). My second book is “History of the Ancient Chinese 
Society ( Eierfiit@2 ) in two volumes, published by the China Culture Publish- 
ing Foundation ( Phaxc/tHi RBBB) Taipei, 1954. All these have the Hsing 
C#t) as the center of the studies, and I think most of the Chinese customs are derived 
from this. 








A Survey of the Historical Development 
of Chinese Philosophy 


By Tsao Wen-yen @x# 


That Chinese civilization, one of the oldest in the world, has been a formative 
influence in the Jife of the peoples in the East is a fact established beyond controversy. 
Since the beginning of the nineteenth century the impact of the West upon the East 
has led to a deeper appreciation of the teachings and works of great Chinese thinkers. 
A comprehensive historical survey of Chinese philosophy will bring to light the basic 
concepts of Chinese culture and prepare for a better understanding of the Chinese 
mind. 


I. CONFUCIANISM 


Confucius once said that he was a transmitter rather than an originator. He 
meant that whatever he believed, taught and recorded was but a systematization and 
synthesis of the philosophic ideas of sages who lived before him. To be sure, he 
touched nothing that he did not adore, but a sound knowledge of Confucian teach- 
ings enables us to thoroughly understand the philosophy of the pre-Confucian era. 


A. Life of Confucius.—Confucius who lived from 551 to 479 B. C., was a son 
of a military officer in the State of Lu. Like all well-educated men in the real sense 
of the term, he was self-taught. “I was not born with knowledge,” he said, “but I am 
fond of antiquity and earnest in seeking knowledge therein.” During his early man- 
hood, he went to the Kingdom of Chow to make inquiries about ceremonies and maxims 
of the founders of the dynasty. While in Chow, he met Lao Tzu, the father of Tao- 
ism, and exchanged views, the result of which enhanced his knowledge. In the 
Analects he says: “Among any three persons there must be one who cen be your 
teacher.” Indeed one lives and learns; life itself is a continuous schooling. 


When 56 years old, he was appointed Minister of Justice in the State of Lu, and 
in three months of his administration, he put all crimes to an end. The niling Duke 
of Lu, however, failed to observe the virtu2s Confucius insisted upon, and the Sage re- 
luctantly resigned. Leaving the State of Lu, he visited other states for a period of 
13 years, with the object of securing the patronage of some ruler, who could appoint 
him to a position whereby he could put his political and ethical beliefs into practice. It 
was not a successful quest, for the rulers of his time were militarists who lacked faith 
in the efficacy of moral and ethical ideals which alone the Sage advocated as essen 
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tial to good government. He succeeded, however, in propagating his teachings, and 
won the respect of the intellectual and learned men of the era. He is said to have 
had 3,000 students, among whom 72 were the most accomplished scholars of the day. 


Tel arbre, tel fruit. A philosophy is not born in a vacuum, but is the outcome of 
its environment. Confucianism is no exception. Although Confucius did not claim 
to be the founder of a brand-new school of philosophy, the social and political ferment 
of his time gave an impetus to the development of his philosophy aad made it what 
it is. 


During the lifetime of the Sage, the Dynasty of Chow (1134 to 256 B. C.) was 
on the decline. For about five centuries, state contended against state, and clan against 
clan, the result being chronic misrule, with frequent famines, wars and _ intrigues. 
According to Mencius (371 to 288 B. C.), Confucius appeared at a critical moment in 
the national history, when the world had fallen into decay and right principles had 
disappeared. Pernicious views and immoral deeds were rife; ministers murdered their 
rulers, and sons their fathers. Confucius was alarmed at what he saw, and he under- 
took the work of spiritual reform. 


B. The Fundamental Principles of Confucianism.—Although the Analects is but 
a sketchy record of a series of ipse dixit magister, we may weave these dangling threads 
into a coherent fabric. 


1. The Doctrine of the Mean—One of the fundamental principles of Confucian- 
ism is Moderation, or the Doctrine of the Mean, which was not new at the time of 
Confucius but an old virtue observed ages before by great rulers like Emperor Yao, 
Emperor Shun, and Emperor Tang. In the Shuking, or Book of History, which con- 
tains the earliest Chinese political documents, Emperor Yao, on his voluntary abdica- 
tion, advised Emperor Shun to “hold the Mean.” Of Shun, Confucius said: “He in- 
deed was greatly wise. He loved to question others and study their words, though they 
might be shallow. He concealed what was bad in them and revealed what was good. 
He took hold of the two extremes, determined the Mean, and employed it in his govern- 
ment of the people. It was by this that he was Shun.” Mencius said of Emperor 
Tang that he “held the Mean.” Emperor Tang listened to both sides of a question 
and steered a middle course in giving an opinion which was not only reasonable but 
also practical. 


In the Doctrine ‘of the Mean, which was presumably written by Confucius’ grand 
son, Tzu Szu, we read: “While there are no stirrings of pleasure, anger, sorrow or joy. 
the mind may be said to be in the state of equilibrium. When these feelings have 
been stirred and they act in their due degree, there ensues what may be called a state 
of harmony. This equilibrium is the great root from which grow all human actions in 
the world, and this harmony is the universal path which they all should pursue. Let 
the states of equilibrium and harmony exist in perfection and a happy order will pre- 
vail throughout heaven and earth, and all things will be nourished and flourishing.” 
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What Tzu Szu meant was to educate oneself to become a superior man by con- 
trolling one’s passions, which were the springs of behavior. One's passions being re 
gulated according to the Principle of nec-nimis, a reasonable behavior will then be 
attained, leading to an harmonious form of existence. 


In the Doctrine of the Mean, Tzu Szu quoted Confucius as follows: “I know how 
it is that the path of the Mean is not walked in; the knowing go beyond it, and the 
stupid do not come up to it. 1 know how it is that the path of the Mean is not under- 
stood; the men of talents and virtue go beyond it, and the worthless do not approach 
it.” The saying contains a grain of perennial truth. In a world where extreme “isms” 
contend for supremacy, it is the middle course, which avoids the excesses of all, that 
will bring the greatest happiness to the greatest number of men. 


2. Confucius’ Idea of Benevolence.—The Chinese term Jen has been translated 
into English by different authors as Love, Benevolence, Sympathy, Charity, Humanity, 
Goodness of Heart, the Highest Virtue, Loving Kindness, Unselfishness, Altruism and 
the Feeling of Fellowship. However, none of these terms, used singly, is comprehensive 
enough to bring out all the meanings of Jen. The real meaning of this term is “Man.” 
The Chinese character for Jen conveys the idea of “two men.” Therefore, Jen is a high 
virtue regulating the ideal relations between man and man. 


Tzu-kung, one of the disciples of Confucius, asked if the Master could yive 
him one word to serve as a rule of life. The Master said: “Would not ‘Considerate- 
ness’ be such a word?’ What you do not wish others to do unto you, do not do unto 
others.” 


The teaching of Jen, though less striking in its negative than in its positive anc 
Christian form, emphasises self-examination as a guide to reasonable conduct. 


Furthermore, this dictum Jen, like the proverbial charity which begins at home 
and from home, teaches us to start from near to far, from easy to difficult, from within 
to without. Filial piety to our parents, reverence to our own elders and love of our 
own children, are the first steps towards loving others. By extending this love and re- 
verence we can achieve the virtue of Jen. In the works of Mencius, we find the follow- 
ing passage: 


“Treat with the reverence due to age the elders in your own family, so that the 
elders in the families of others shall be similarly treated; treat with the kindness due to 
youth the young in your own family, so that the young in the families of others shall 
be similarly treated—do this, and the empire may be made to go round in your palm.” 


With this willing sympathy towards mankind, a true Confucian will not only 
endeavor to rectify himself, but also aim at the rectification of others. In the Analects, 
Confucius says: “Now the man of perfect virtue, wishing to be established himself, 
seeks also to establish others; wishing to be enlarged himself, he seeks also to enlarge 


others.” 
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Tzu-Kung, addressing Confucius, said: “Master, are you a Sage?” Confucius re- 
plied: “Nay, that I cannot say. I am never weary of learning; I am always ready to 
teach—that much I can say of myself.” “Master,” replied Tzu-Kung “you are never 
weary of learning—that shows how wise you are; you are always ready to teach—that 
shows how loving you are. Endowed as you are with Love and Wisdom—Master, ir 
very truth you are a Sage.” 


In practising the teaching of benevolence or the virtue of Jen, one has to posssess 
the spirit of valor. In the Analects, Confucius says: “The determined scholar and 
man of virtue will not seek to live at the expense of injuring his virtue of Jen. He 
will even sacrifice his life to preserve his virtue complete.” 


As to the way in which the virtue of Jen manifests itself in action, Confucius 
says in the Analects: “In the domestic relationships, it is shown in the maintenance 
of a balance between familiarity and reserve; in the management of affairs, it is shown 
in courtesy; in the general intercourse with mankind, it is shown in loyalty and good 
faith. Even when contact is made with uncivilized peoples, kindly sympathy or Jen 
must not be withheld.” It coincides with the Sage’s famous and oft-quoted remark, 
“Within the four seas’—supposed to be the boundaries of the known world—“all are 
brothers.” Narrow nationalism and racial prejudice are unknown to Confucianism. 


3. Confucius’ Idea of Good Government and Social Order.—The Confucian idea 
of good government is the rectification of names. To Confucius, a good government 
could be obtained when the ruler was ruler and the ministers ministers. “To govern 
means to rectify; if you lead the people with correctness, who will dare not to be cor- 
rect?” “If a superior love propriety, the people will not dare to be irreverent. If he 
love good faith, the people will not dare to be insincere.” “When a prince’s personal 
conduct is correct, his government is effective without the issuing of orders. If his per- 
sonal conduct be not correct, he may issue orders but they will not be followed.” “If 
a minister's own conduct be correct, what difficulty will he have in assisting in govern- 
ment? If he cannot rectify himself, what has he to do with rectifying others?” 


In the Great Learning, we find the key to good government, which emphasizes 
the cultivation of the person as the root of everything else. “!n order to cultivate the 
ideal personality it is essential to complete knowledge by the investigation of things; 
the knowledge being completed, the thoughts would be sincere; the thoughts being sin- 
cere, the heart would then be rectified; the heart being rectified, the person would be 
cultivated; the person being cultivated, the family would be regulated; the family being 
regulated, the state would be rightly governed; the world would then be made tran- 
quil and happy.” 


In contradistinction to government by law, Confucius advocated government by 
propriety. He said: “When rulers observe the rules of propriety, the people respond 
readily to the calls for service.” Also, he went on to say: “In hearing litigations, I 
am not unlike any others. What is necessary is to cause the people to have no litiga 
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tions.” It is tantamount to saying, “prevention is better than cure.” Further, he said, 
“If the people be led by laws, and uniformity sought to be given them by punishments, 
they will try to avoid the punishment, but have no sense of shame. If they be led 
by virtue, and uniformity sought to be given them by the rules of propriety, they will 
have the sense of shame, and moreover will become good.” The way to eliminate crime 
is to train the people to observe moral principles and adhere to the rules of strict pro- 
priety—in the achievement of which mere legislation apparently fails. 


In the maintenance of a good social order, the rectification of names is also ap- 
plicable. Confucianism divides human relations into five categories, namely, between 
the ruler and the ruled, between parents and children, between husband and wife, be- 
tween brothers and sisters, and between friends. To Confucius, rulers must be rulers, 
ministers ministers, fathers fathers, sons sons, husband husband, and wife wife, each ful- 
filling the duties proper to his or her station. There should always be benevolence on 
the part of the superior and loyalty on the part of the inferior, so that an ideal social 
order can be maintained. 


C. Confucianism and Religion—Our analysis above may perhaps remove the 
vulgar error of taking Confucianism for a religion. It is rather a. social and political 
philosophy, pragmatic and not speculative. 


In reply to an enquiry of one of his disciples, Confucius said: “While you can 
not serve man, how can you serve the spirits? While you do not know life, what can you 
know about death?” In the Confucian Analects the vague impersonal term “Heaven” 
means simply an ideal order of things, the rational principle, “the realm of ends,” some- 
what equivalent to the Platonic Ideal and the Christian Word. “Respect deities and 
spirits, but keep away from them” is one of his famous sayings and can be quoted as 
evidence to prove the non-religious character of Confucianism. 


D. Confucius as a Great Man.—Confucius had a grave missionary spirit with- 
out the fanatic missionary zeal. Amid the social and political chaos of his lifetime, he bore | 
the responsibility of awakening the people. “It is impossible,” he said, “to withdraw 
from the world and associate with birds and beasts that have no affinity with us; with 
whom should I associate but with the suffering people? The disorder that prevails is 
what requires my efforts.” It seems that he would not but be true to his humane and 
righteous mission. Since his death, the Sage has become an object of unbounded ad- 
miration. The title given to Confucius in the Sung dynasty, “the most sage ancient 
teacher; the all-accomplished, all-informed king,” shows the veneration in which he was 


held by the Chinese people. 
Il. PERIOD OF PHILOSOPHICAL FLOWERING 
The period approximately from 722 B. C., the year marking the beginning of 
the Annals of Lu, down to 246 B. C., the year of the unification of the seven king 


doms by the Emperor of Ch'in, is regarded as one of chaos. It is also considered as 
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a period of philosophical efflorescence unparalleled in Chinese history. Its causes are 
briefly as follows: 


The Chinese educational system before this period was divided into two depart- 
ments, “Kuo Hsue” or national schools and “Shiang Hsue” or local schools—the former for 
the education of aristocracy, the latter for the instruction of the people. There was a cer- 
tain difference in degree of learning between these two, but the subjects of study, such 
as manners, music, archery, charioteering, calligraphy and mathematics, were the same. 
As to the more advanced study of the art of administration and government, it was im- 
parted by high officials to those of lower grade, the teachers and the taught both neces- 
sarily belonging to the aristocracy. This cast-iron traditiom made studies stereotyped 
and musty. However, since the beginning of the Annals of Lu, the Chow Dynasty be- 
gan to decline. Constant warfare reduced the number of states with the result that 
many aristocrats lost their’ privileged positions and influence. Feudalism gradually waned 
and it was not uncommon in that period for plebeians to rise to power. Hence, high- 
er learning was no longer confined to the privileged class, and its teachers were not 
necessarly high officials of the government. Confucius and his school were shining 
examples. With this abrupt change in the political and social organization resulting 
in the spread of education, naturally there arose a host of philosophical schools. 


A. Taoism.—Of these various schools of thought, Taoism stands out pre-eminent. 


Li Erh, better known as Lao Tzu (born 604 B. C.?) was the founder of the 
Taoist school which in its pristine form like a spring pure at its source, had nothing to 
do with the modern conglomeration of witchcraft, sorcery, astrology and demonology, 
which pass under its name. The Tao Te Ching, a classic attributed to Lao 
Tzu, contains some significant dogmas of Taoist philosophy. “Tao” means the 
way, “Te” means virtue. Lao Tzu, like all mystics of the Immanent School, held the 
belief that there is always a unity underlying all diversity, a changelessness lying 
behind all change, an infinite surrounding the finite. This nameless thing is the 
eternal principle of the universe, which for the want of a better word may be called 
“Tao.” Lao Tzu thought that, when one walked in accordance with this eternal prin- 
ciple, keeping alongside this Tao, right conduct or high virtue could be attained. 


It would be wrong to regard Lao Tzu as an anarchist in his political 
philosophy. Although he proposed to reduce the function of government to the 
minimum, he did not go so far as to denounce government entirely. The end of 
government, according to Lao Tzu, should be the welfare of the people. “Filling their 
bellies with food” should be the main function of the government. Having fulfilled 
this function, the government should not go any further in interfering with the people. 
He had strong disgust of government by legislation. “The more laws and commands 
there are,” he said, “the greater the number of thieves and robbers.” Indeed his was 
a philosophy of non-interference in government, the logical consequence of naturalism 
in ethics. He believed that a government which did nothing was an ideal government. 
His ideal philosopher-king is a roi fainéant. If the ruler could leave the people in their 
state of primitive freedom, universal happiness would be achieved. 
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To Lao Tzu, as to J. J. Rousseau, civilization spells degeneration. Contrary to 
the teaching of Confucius, who worshipped antiquity and revered the Golden Age of 
Yao and Shun, Lao Tzu, who did not have the slightest reverence for ancient sages, 
said: “There would be no end to robbery if ‘sages’ did not die.” What the ruler 
should bear in his mind was advocated by Lao Tzu as follows: 


If you do not esteem the gifted ones, the people will cease from rivalry. 

If you do not prize rare goods, the people will stop stealing. 

If you do not display what is desirable, the people’s hearts will remain at peace. 
Therefore, this is how a king should rule his people:— 

Emptying their hearts of desires; 

Filling their bellies with food; 

Weakening their ambitions; 

Strengthening their bones. 


His object is to keep the people without knowledge and without desires, and to 
prevent even the knowing ones from any interference. 


Do nothing and everything will be set in order. 


“Doing Nothing” is also the keynote of Lao Tzu’s philosophical idea of personal 
virtue. “Whosoever endeavors, fails,’ he said, “he who seizes, loses. The holy man 
does nothing, so fails in nothing.” Again, he taught: “There is no sin greater than 
desire. There is no misfortune greater than not to know when one has had enough; 
there is no fault greater than greed of gain.” He even went so far as to expound 
paradoxically the wisdom of stupidity, the strength of weakness, the shrewdness of being 
inconspicuous. Chuang Tzu, one of Lao Tzu’s followers, expatiated on the advant- 
ages of uselessness. He told of seeing a very big gnarled tree which had lasted cen- 
turies, and he knew that it must have escaped the axe because of its uselessness, other- 
wise, he said, it would never have existed unto that day. This high virtue of eliminat- 
ing personal desire, lying low and returning to Nature may be also called the way of 


Tao. 


Lao Tzu was a great lover of peace. There is striking similarity between the 
Christian teaching of “the other cheek” and the Taoist teaching of love. Lao Tzu 
taught: “I am good to the good; I am also good to the bad; for virtue is goodness. 
With the faithful I am faithful; with the unfaithful I am also faithful; for virtue is 
faithfulness. Requite enmity with kindness.” Peacelover as he was, he naturally hated 
war, either as an instrument of national policy or as a means to achieve selfish ends. 


B. Mao Tzu.—Mao Tzu, a contemporary of Confucius, had universal love as 
the fundamental theme of his philosophy. The difference between his doctrine of uni- 
versal love and the teaching of Jesus lies in the fact that the Chinese philosopher is 
a utilitarian. Universal love, according to Mao Tzu, would make the world a better place 
to live in; there is no other-worldliness about it.’ Brotherhood among states would 
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eliminate war; love between the ruler and the ruled would obviate rebellion; love be- 
tween individuals would diminish personal antagonisms. 


A fortiori, Mao Tzu opposed war. His anti-war attitude was naturally the re- 
flection of the militarist reign of terror which dominated his age. 


Another tenet in Mao Tzu’s philosophy is thrift, which was also rooted in his 
utilitarian outlook. He opposed the Confucian principle of propriety, usually cere- 
monial and formal in nature, the practice of which was, in his opinion, too expensive. 


While Confucius acknowledged himself ignorant of spiritual and immortal beings, 
Mao Tzu, on the other hand had much to say of the existence of Heaven and deities 
who blessed the good and condemned the evil. Yet with him religion is a practical 
state function and has nothing numinous about it. At the same time, he thought that 
there was no predestination of human fate. He warned that disaster was the outcome 
of corrupt government, prosperity was the result of honest administration, and that 
similarly misfortune in life was the effect of wickedness, and happiness the reward for 
righteousness. 


C. Mencius.—As Aristotle was to Plato, so Mencius was to Confucius. The 
furtherance and spread of Confucianism must be ascribed in no small measure to the 
efforts of Mencius. 


1. Benevolence and Righteousness.—Although Mencius lived in the time of the 
Warring Kingdoms, when state was fighting against state, and right gave way to might, 
his idea of good government and social order was based on the teaching of benevolence 
and righteousness. His argument was that, if everyone sought personal profit, if superior 
and inferior snatched this profit from one another, the State would be endangered. In 
reply to one of the princes who asked advice, Mencius said: “Benevolence and right- 
eousness would be the only themes, for there would never be a man trained to bene- 
volence who would neglect his parents. Similarly, there would never be a man train- 
ed to righteousness who made his sovereign a secondary consideration.” 


Further, Mencius was a philosophical teacher who based his theory on practical 
reasoning. The teaching of benevolence and righteousness would be impossible while 
economic well-being of the people was not safeguarded. In one of his passages he gave 
prominence to this idea by stressing particularly the importance of planned economy, 
such as rural productivity, reafforestation, the conducting of model farms, and the breed- 
ing of livestock, by which, in providing an abundance of necessities, the happiness of 


the people could be ensured. The passage runs: 


“Only men of education and culture, though without a certain livelihood, are able 
to maintain a fixed heart. As to the people generally, if they have not a certain liveli- 
hood, they will not have a fixed heart. And if they have not a fixed heart, there is 
nothing which they will not do in the way of self-abandonment, of moral deflection, of 
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depravity, and of licentiousness. When they thus have been involved in crime, to fol- 
low them up and punish them would be to entrap the people.” 


2. Father of Democracy.—Mencius is regarded as the father of democracy, for 
he insisted that the welfare of the people should take precedence over the private in- 
terest of the ruler. The ruler was allowed to rule, according to. Mencius, so long as 
he adhered to the principles of benevolence and righteousness. Once he was asked by 
one of the ruling princes, whether it was right for a minister to put the ruler to death. 
In reply, Mencius said:: “He who outrages the benevolence proper to his nature is 
called a robber; he who outrages righteousness is called a ruffan. The robber and rufhian 
is called a mere fellow.” And he concluded that the ruler who lacked the virtues of 
benevolence and righteousness was no longer a sovereign but a mere fellow whom any- 
body could either depose or put to death. Far in advance of his time, Mencius had a 
strong conviction of democratic government even during the reign of monarchical and 
despotic rule. 


3. Human Nature Inherently Good—Mencius believed that a government and 
society based on the principles of benevolence and righteousness was possible, because 
human nature was inherently good. His optimism is reflected in his famous saying: 
“All men have a mind which cannot bear to see the suffering of others.” He reached 
the conclusion that if men did what was not good the blame could not be imputed 
to their natural powers. Mencius proved his doctrine that inborn nature was good by 
asserting that the feeling of commiseration belonged to all men as did that of shame 
and dislike, that of reverence and respect, and that of approving and disapproving. 
None of these things were infused into us from without; we were certainly furnished 
with them as an original part of our moral nature. Hence, he suggested, “Seek and you 
will find them, neglect and you will lose them.” 


D. Legalism. 


1. Shyun Tzu: The Wickedness of Human Nature.—Contrary to Mencius’ 
idea that human nature was good, Shyun Tzu, who, according to Dr. Hu Shih, lived 
from about 305 to 235 B. C., declared human nature to be wicked. Shyun Tzu main- 
tained that goodness was due to man-ordered propriety and law, so being good is mere 
artifice. In one of his treatises, Shyun Tzu insisted that, from the cradle to the grave, 
man is selfish and avaricious, grabbing profit and exploiting the weak. 


2. Han Fei.—Han Fei, one of Shyun Tzu’s disciples, adhered to the philosophy 
of the wickedness of inborn human nature and denounced the Confucian idea of gov- 
ernment by propriety; instead, he advocated government by strict enforcement of rigid 
law. Equality before the law was his dictum. 


3. Shang Yang.—Shang Yang, Prime Minister of Ch’in in the period of the 
Warring Kingdoms, ruled the State of Ch'in in accordance with law. He condemned 
the prince, the heir to the throne, who had broken the law, by punishing the prince's 
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tutor, to show that everyone was equal before the bar of justice. The State of Ch'in 
governed by the rule of law thus secured power, and eventually incorporated the other 
six states to form the Empire of Ch'in. 


Ill. SUPREMACY OF CONFUCIANISM 


After the establishment of the Empire of Ch’in, the king proclaimed himself to 
be the First Emperor in the year 246 B. C. He had the idea that if the people were 
ignorant they would be easier to rule, and consequently regarded scholars with sus- 
picion and hatred. Therefore he ordered, in the year 213 B. C., that all books except 
those on agriculture, divination and medicine be burnt, and that anyone in possession 
of prohibited books be condemned to death. Some scholars hid their books, while others 
memorized the Confucian Canon and other important philosophical works by heart, 
otherwise the whole literature and philosophical writings of China from the earliest days 
to that time would have been irretrievably lost. 


As the Empire of Ch'in was short-lived (246 to 207 B. C.) the spread of philoso- 
phical thought was not seriously retarded. By the time of the Han dynasty (207 B. C. 
to 219 A. D.), Confucianism excelled all other philosophical doctrines in its prestige 
and influence. Emperor Wu of the Han Dynasty, who reigned from 140 to 86 B. C. 
issued decrees in which all non-Confucian schools of thought were denounced as heretic 
and only the Confucian classics, such as the Book of Changes, Book of Propriety, Book 
of History, Book of Poems, and the Annuals of Lu, were authorized to constitute the 


basis of high learning. 
IV. TAOISM AS A PHILOSOPHY AND AS A RELIGION 


In the latter part of the Han Dynasty, the rulers gradually lost their power, and 
the Empire was at sixs and sevens. In the Wei and Tsin dynasties, 220 to 264 A. D. 
and 264 to 419 A. D. respectively, which succeeded the Han dynasty, China was over- 
run, especially in the north, by foreign races. The suffering of the people beggared 
imagination. Amidst this chaos, philosophies of an escapist character arose in opposition 
to Confucianism. 


A. Ho Yien and Wang Bih.—Among the Taoist scholars of Wei and Tsin 
periods, Ho Yien and Wang Bih were the formost. Ho Yien advocated the doc- 
trine of doing nothing, and believed that a real sage should be selfless and free 
from passions. Wang Bih, however, acknowledged that the real sage has passions, 
which are only appropriate responses to happenings, though his inmost ego remains 
serene and calm. Many scholars of this school even went so far as to renounce cere- 
mony and propriety, pretending to be indifferent to existing conventions and social 


customs, neglecting personal appearance, dressing in shabby clothes, and abandoning 
themselves to excesses. In this respect, they are like the Greek cynics. Liu Ling, 
one of the most prominent men of letters of the time often had a lad follow him with 
a spade, with the instruction that wherever he should die as a result of intoxication, 
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there the lad must bury him. Life was considered meaningless, and personal enterprise and 
heroic undertaking were laughed to scorn. These eccentricities were due, as has been 
mentioned, to the instability of the regime and the chaotic social conditions. 


B. Taoism as a Religion.—The transformation of Taoism into a agen can be 
traced to the latter part of the Han Dynasty, when a man by the name of Chang Lin 
pirated the teaching of Lao Tzu aad mingled it with superstition and Buddhist ritual 
practice. It is supposed to be the first religion indigenous to Chinese soil, and gradually 
developed into a system of worship embracing belief in fairies, incantations, magic, 
witchcraft, astrology and legend with its priesthood and pope. During the Wei and Tsin 
dynasties, while many intellectuals believed in Taoism, as Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu 
taught it, ordinary people were infatuated this jumble of fetiches. Even among the 
Cognoscenti, many were misled by the Taoist medical quackery, and shoctoneil the 
span of their life in the very attempt to prolong it by quaffing poisonous potions alleged- 
ly representing the elixir of life. Mesawhile Buddhism, which was probably intro- 
duced into China during the reign of Emperor Ming of the Han Dynasty, who had 
sent envoys to India in 61 A. D. to secure the Buddhist scriptures, began to take root. 
There was a strong rivalry between Taoism as a religion and Buddhism. Although in 
the year 446 A. D. many Buddhist monks were persecuted, and Buddhist monasteries 
burnt down by imperial order, Buddhist doctrines were deeply imbedded among the 
mass of the people. Through the effort of great monks and accomplished scholars who 
translated Buddhist scriptures into Chinese, a new inspiration stimulated Chinese phi- 
losophy, which for hundreds of years had been dominated by Confucianism. 


V. A TRIO OF “ISMS” 


A. Struggle for Supremacy.—Buddhism had such powerful fascination that Em- 
peror Wu of Liang, 502-549, A. D., neglected state affairs in order to devote himself 
to the pursuit of eternal happiness in Nirvana. The influence of Buddhism upon the 
Chinese people generally can be readily imagined. For hundreds of years Taoism, 
Buddhism and Confucianism have formed the trio of “isms” in China, with Confucianism 
leading in the bulk of its followers. 


In the Tang Dynasty, 618-935 A. D., Taoism gained supremacy owing to the 
rather trivial reason that the surname of the Tang Dynasty was Li, the same as that of 
the founder of the Taoist philosophy. A temple of Lao Tzu was built almost in every 
town, and Lao Tzu was posthumously nonored with the title “The Greatest Emperor of 
Metaphysics.” According to authentic history, six emperors of the Tang Dynasty died 
as a result of taking poisonous medicines prepared according to Taoist prescriptions for 
prolonging life. Buddhism suffered a severe setback. ben of monks and nuns 
were ordered by the Imperial authorities to leave the monasteries and convents and re- 
vert to secular life. In the year 845 A. D. approximately two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand monks and nuns were hounded out and millions of acres of land, which comprised 
the estates of monasteries and convents, were confiscated. However, the influence of 
Confucianism did not wane. The civil service examination, which started in the Han 
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Dynasty and became an established institution in the Tang Dynasty, required a pro- 
found knowledge of Confucianism, thus Confucian doctrines and classics were the 
“open sesame” to the gate of officialdom. 


B. Neo-Confucianism.—Taoism as a philosophy was convincing with its nihilistic 
outlook on life and its mystical reconciliation of contradictions too had an irresistible 
fascination for the mass of the people. After centuries of existence in the soil of 
China, both Taoism and Buddhism took deep root in the lives of the people socially 
and psychologically. Their wines were put into the Confucian bottle and resulted in 
a new syncretistic philosophy which is called Neo-Confucianism. 


C. Chu Hsi.—Thinkers of the Sung Dynasty (960-1127 A. D.) succeeded in 
working out a synthesis of Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism. This eclectic and 
synthetic product flourished throughout not only the Sung era, but also the two dynas- 
ties which followed. Although this synthesis went on for ages and a number of scholars 
contributed each his mite, the efforts of one very remarkable man—Chu Hsi—(1130-1200 
A. D.) were mainly responsible for it. Chu Hsi, like Confucius, was a transmitter 
rather than an originator. His main purpose was to elucidate the commentary on the 
Confucian classics by the brothers Cheng Hao (1032-1085 A. D.) and Cheng I (1033- 
1107 A. D.). Chu Hsi began his life as an official and attained high position. He 
revised the works of early Chinese thinkers and most of his time was occupied in the 
study of the Analects, of which elaborate interpretations were embodied in a series of 
books entitled The Collected Interpretations of the Analects. He also distinguished him- 
self as an historian and writer on metaphysics. He immersed his mind in forming a 
theory that the universe evolved from ether; ether gradually coalescing formed a single 
nucleus, which, in time, separated into two, and whirled around each other. Hence, 
he discovered Yin and Yang or the male and female forces in nature by the inter- 
action of which the universe and all things in it were created. 


But cosmogony has its ethical significance. Chu Hsi defined goodness as getting 
access to one’s real heart. By real heart he meant the original state of conscience, 
equivalent to that state before the creation of the cosmos which did not experience 
gaiety, anger, grief or delight. Once a man began to pursue his own private ends, 
harassed by rage and desire, he ceased to be, in any proper sense, a man. Therefore, 
by getting the heart back to its original state, wherever he went, there would be good: 
ness. That this interpretation of goodness or high virtue was to a large extent in- 
fluenced by Buddhist and Taoist doctrines is quite apparent. Chu Hsi was gradually re- 
cognized as the orthodox master, and during the Ming Dynasty (1403-1644 A. D.) he 
was canonized as a sage, “the greatest after Confucius.” 


VI. WANG YANG-MING 


The influence of Chu Hsi began to fade when the great thinker of the latter 
part of the Ming Dynasty, Wang Yang-ming (1472-1528 A. D.) came to the fore. A 
versatile genius, Wang is equally distinguished as a statesman, a strategist, a man of let- 
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ters and a philosopher. His is the most outspoken idealism within the Confucian fold. 
According to him, from the sage down to the ordinary man, one thing in common was 
inborn conscience. By “inborn” conscience, he meant the innate feeling and judgment 
of what was good or evil, right or wrong. By the cultivation of this inborn faculty, 
any man could be a sage. Evil was the result of not being guided by this conscience, 
which alone could safeguard one in the right path. 


By clearing the “inborn conscience” one can obtain true knowledge, Wang Yang- 
ming used the simile of “polishing the mirror.” In a superior man knowledge and 
action must be synchronized. “Knowledge and action must not be separate. Knowledge 
is the mother of action, action is the effect of knowledge. A true knowledge must al- 
ways be practicable. Knowledge without action is equal to ignorance, or the knowledge 
is imperfect. Therefore, the real worth of a true knowledge lies in action, the essence 
of effective action is found in true knowledge. Before taking any action, investigation 
of things from different angles is indispensable in order that a complete knowledge may 
be obtained. Then applying knowledge to action, one has to ignore the consequences 
and remain unshaken.” 


Wang Yang-ming’s doctrine not only gained a following in China but also spread 
abroad to Japan. That national consciousness which culminated in the Japanese Restora- 
tion Movement was confessedly fostered by Wang Yang-ming’s dynamic philosophy. 


In the Manchu or Ching dynasty (1644-1911 A. D.), intellectual effort was 
confined mainly to philology and textual criticism of the classics. Speculative philosophy 
was rather sneered at as an idle pastime unworthy of serious students. 


Vil. DR. SUN YAT-SEN 


The introduction of Western civilization to China during the latter half of the 
19th century, together with the corruption and deterioration of the Manchu regime, 
gave rise to a more constructive and progressive philosophy, that of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 


the Father of the Republic. 


A. Knowledge Difficult, Action Easy.-The fundamental principle of his theory 
is found in the cardinal dictum that “knowledge is difficult, action is easy.” This dictum 
can be verified in every field of human activities. Take driving a motor car, for in- 
stance. To use a car is easy, to understand how it works is not so simple. Owing to 
the efficacy of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s doctrine in eliminating the old belief that action was 
difficult and knowledge easy, the psychological confidence and the morale of the re- 
volutionists were created. Thus, the new dictum helped to pave the way for the na- 
tional revolution in 1911. 


B. The Central Force in History. 


In contradistinction to Karl Marx’s theory that history gravitates about material 
forces, which are the basis of human progress, and that, if the material basis of life 
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changes, the world also changes, Dr. Sun Yat-sen held the conviction that livelihood, 
or struggle for living, is the central force in social progress, and that social progress 
is the central force in history; hence the struggle for living, not material forces, deter- 
mines history. 


While Marx considered class war the cause, and social progress the effect, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, emphasized that society progressed through the adjustment of major economic 
interests, and by harmonizing various contrasting elements, rather than through the 
clash of interests. Here the Confucian Doctrine of the Golden Mean is manifested. 


C. The Essence of Equality.—Since the latter part of the cighteenth century, 
the teaching of equality among human beings has been an inspiration of modern politi- 
cal and economic institutions. However, we have to admit that equality—that human 
beings are born equal—is an artificial and fallacious theory in so far as natural endow- 
ments of intellingence and ability are concerned. Dr. Sun, as a great thinker, would 
naturally mingle his doctrines with the theory of equality, and he solved the dilemma 
by adhering to the old Chinese saying, “The skilful are always the slaves of the stupid.” 
His philosophy of life is to serve and to benefit others. “Those with greater intelli- 
gence and ability,” he said, “should serve thousands and tens of thousands to the lim- 
it of their power, and make thousands and tens of thousands happy; those with less 
intelligence and ability should serve tens and hundreds to the limit of their power and 
make tens and hundreds happy; those who do not have much intelligence nor ability 
should still to the limit of their individual power each serve one another and make one 
another happy. This is the essence of equality.” 


D. New Nationalism.—The greatness of Dr. Sun’s political outlook is especially 
obvious in the new nationalism, as contrasted to the traditional narrow nationalism and 
imperialism. He said: “The road which the Great Powers are travelling today points 
to the destruction of other states; if China, when she becomes strong, intends to crush 
other countries, imitates the Great Powers’ imperialism and embarks on their road, she 
will ultimately fall into their blunder. Only by adhering to the Chinese proverb: 
‘Rescue the weak and lift the fallen,’ will China be carrying out the divine obligation 
of her nation. Let us today, before China’s development begins, pledge ourselves ta 
undertake this great mission; then we will be able, as Confucius said, to govern the 
State and pacify the World.” 


E. Revival of Ancient Virtue and Wisdom.—In his Three Principles of the 
People, Dr. Sun urges the people to revive the ancient virtues, such as loyalty, filial 
devotion, benevolence and love, faithfulness and justice, harmony and peace, which 
were taught by Confucius. In the same work he praises Confucian political philosophy 
embodied in the Great Learning, which called upon man to develop outward from 
within, to begin with his inner nature and strive systematically with unceasing effort, 
until the world is at peace. “Such a deep, all-embracing logic,” he said, “is not found 
in or spoken by any foreign political philc:opher. It is a nugget of wisdom peculiar 
to China’s philosophy of government, and worthy to be preserved.” From what has 
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been quoted, we can realize that Dr. Sun’s philosophy is a happy marriage of the West 
and the East, the Old and the New. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Since the reign of Emperor Wu of the Han Dynasty, Confucianism has become the 
undisputed orthodoxy. Civil service examinations served to perpetuate the influence 
and enhance the prestige of Confucianism, for successful candidates had to have Con- 
fucian classics by rote. The Four Books and Five Classics used as text books by stu- 
dents until the beginning of the present centufy helped to a great extent in forming the 
Chinese national characteristics, such as moderation, love of peace, reasonableness, hu- 
maneness, tenacity, and optimism, which have made China great and her history 
‘glorious. Although Confucian doctrine has been interpreted in different lights by dif- 
ferent scholars, and Taoism and Buddhism had some influence on it, Confucianism has 
remained fundamentally unchanged. It may be safe to say that the greatness of Con- 
fucianism lies in the Doctrine of the Mean. While the Taoist philosophy of returning to 
nature and doing nothing, and the Buddhist teaching of the futility of life and withdraw- 
ing from the world belong to the extremes, Confucian doctrines always adhere to the 
middle course. Therefore, Confucianism is a working philosophy of life which has 
courage to face the world, wisdom to understand it, and patience to ameliorate it. 


That Confucianism still commands the highest respect among the Chinese people 
can be seen from the decision of the Central Executive Commiitee of the Kuomin- 
tang on May 31, 1934, that August 27, the birthday of Confucius, should be observed 
as a National Holiday, on which official delegates of the Government shvuld participate 
in the sacrificial ceremonies at Chufu, the birth place of the Great Sage. 


Jade, a Symbol of an Ancient 


Civilizaton 
R. Norris Shreve 
Purdue University and Cheng Kung University 


Jade is the world’s oldest material symbol. It is symbolic of the life of an ancient 
people,—the Chinese,—reaching back for thousands of years. The living with jade by 
the Chinese is more racial and more characteristic of their culture than their consump- 
tion of rice; it is indivisible from their life. As a symbol of this people and as a signi- 
ficant medium for artistic, religious, and national expression, jade in all its variety of 
structure and color is unique! No other medium for such symbolic and for such artistic 
expression has been embellished by the spirit and the hands of the lapidary or artist 
anywhere in the world to the extent that jade has been by the Chinese, not for a few 
centuries but for the millenia. Jade has been connected with the past, the present, 
and the future of the Chinese as well as with their philosophy of life. (Fig. 1) 


Jade became a part of the higher government of the Chinese nation many cen- 
turies ago as exemplified in the topmost level by the jade throne of the emperors and 
jade scepter or ju-i ( HK ) for many officials (Fig. 2). The governmental authority 
was substantially lodged in the Imperial Seal Chsi: % ) which transmitted the 
authority of the State from one ruler to another. The use of jade as a symbol extends 
backwards into the early beginning of Chinese culture or at least to the middle of the 
Shang ( #%) Dynasty which ended around 1500 B.C. The early Chinese jades have 
been divided by A. G. Wenley into four general types: “religious symbols, badges of 
office, funerary offerings for the dead, and ornamental objects”. And many of these 
were military or agricultural implements connected with governmental or religious 
ceremonies. In Chinese and Occidental museums we find ceremonial daggers, knives 
or other emblems of rank (Fig. 3), and ritual objects such as the perforated jade disc 
pi (88; Figs. 1 and 4) as a symbol of the deity heaven and the squared, hollow cylinder 
ts'ung for the deity earth. Even in these ancient times small animals, birds, and 
insects were carved out of jade and employed in burial or other rites. Elaborate neck- 
laces and belt hooks date from early dynasties. 


It is.exceedingly difficult for a non-Oriental to understand the extreme veneration 
and indeed deep sacredness that the Chinese nation has had for jade and jade objects. 
This veneration, this sacredness, this respect arose as jade became over the course of 
thirty centuries a part and parcel of their living, of their feeling for ancestors, and of 
their hope and expectation of immortality. Jade became the mystic gift from heaven. 
It came from the earth and it tied earth to heaven and to whatever gods might be, 
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The living with jade everyday by the Chinese is the practical yet idealistic reali- 
zation and ultimate appreciation for the symbolism of jade in their nation’s past and 
their acknowledgment of its beauty and significance in their present. To jade were 
postulated miraculous powers such as healing of the sick and preservation of the body 
after death. Frequently jade was taken as medicine either powdered or as pellets and 
it was thought to cure specific diseases or to gain a long life free from misfortune. In 
early centuries, at death all nine openings of the body were covered with specially carved 
jade pieces and this custom is followed even now to a lessened extent with mouth 
pieces of jade. Jade was held to project the body and soul into immortality. 


While jade is the oldest of the symbols of man, there are indeed many material 
and spiritual objects that have been of inspiration to peoples other than the Chinese. 
We call to mind the cross as the emblem of Christianity, the Stone of Scone on which 
the kings and queens of England have been crowned for over six centuries with the 
various regal symbols of their majestic past such as the ruby of the Black Prince and 
the gorgeous diamonds embellishing England’s crowns and scepters. And even in the 
United States, the President and other officials take their oaths of office on the sacred 
symbol of the Bible. To the laws and other official documents are attached the “great 
seal of the United States’—another symbol! 


Jade was prized by the Chinese above gold but its intrinsic value was much 
enhanced by the skill of the lapidary-artists in producing their elaborate and char- 
acteristic carvings. Likewise the Mexicans in the day of Cortez never understood 
why the Spaniards prized gold above their rare jade, to them it was also a part of 
their prehistoric culture. 


The Chinese, in their philosophical view of the universe, symbolized the 
heavens as a round disc which they called a pi (Figs. 1 and 4). Such discs are 
of all sizes and date from Shang times when they were usually plain. Later these 
symbols of heaven were decorated with scrolls, grains, and geometric designs, — and 
dragons in high relief. For this symbol of heaven the center hole is one third the 
total diameter. Other somewhat similar rings were indications of rank or were used 
as astronomical devices. In a somewhat analogous way, the ancient symbol of the earth 
was called a ts’ung which was a squared cylinder with a round hole inside and also 
variously marked on the outside. These ts’ung symbols measured in diameter from an 
inch or more with the height sometimes about the same as the diameter or in other 
instances many times this dimension. 


This use of jade as a ceremonial or ritual object was very extensive, for here the 
skill of the lapidary-artist would be encouraged. to produce his most intricate and beautiful 
objects for the temple or family shrines in the shape of incense burners, wine cups cover- 
ed and uncovered, bowls, and vases for many purposes (Fig. 5). In the shrines are 
found figures carved out of jade or decorated with jade ornaments. Beautifully carved 
Buddhas and countless figures of Kwan Yin, the Goddess of Mercy, have survived the 
tavages of wars and time, 
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The still more ancient bronzes of the earliest Chinese dynasties were copied in 
jade of different colors and textures (Fig. 6). These replicas are amongst the most 
beautiful and interesting of the old symbolic jades. Such was the veneration of the 
Chinese for their ancient jade objects that it stimulated in the succeeding dynasties, 
the copying of the old by the contemporary carver. This often leads to an added dif- 
ficulty in appraising the dynasty of a jade carving. 


Jade is sharply distinguished from other gem stones by its lack of transparency. 
This, however, in the writer’s appreciation of the beauty of gems, sets jade into a 
class apart. The transparency of gems like diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds and 
topazes, accentuates their other attributes such as luster, fire, hardness, and rarity which 
give them additional value. Because of its lack of transparency jade is not cut with 
facets as transparent stones are, to bring out many of their qualities of beauty, it has 
special attributes which are individualistic and highly prized. Jade, being translucent, 
is usually cabochon cut for gem use as is true of opals and agates. 


The translucent white jade of gems and more specifically of Ch’ien Lung ( ®% 
8) carvings, under good light, seems almost to glow with a “cold inner radiance.” 
This translucency combined with reflectiveness imparts a soft waxy or oily appearance 
to the polished surfaces particularly of the older or nephrite variety. Indeed white jade 
is often called “pork fat” jade and when of a yellowish cast “mutton fat” ( ARE ) 
jade. This “soft” translucency is an illusion since jade is harder than steel. A knife 
does not scratch it. 


The Chinese have many other appealing designations for their large variety of 
jade in its changing color, its translucency, or its texture such as “melting snow of 
camphor” jade which reminds them of white flakes floating in a more translucent back- 
ground. Another expression is fei-ts’ui ( 3% ) or kingfisher green jade. A pleas 
ing dark green jade with still darker flecks, is spoken of as spinach jade and the 
emerald green variety is dignified by the title of imperial jade, and as such is highly 
valued throughout the world. All these are but a few among the many examples of 
the interesting and imaginative expressions used to describe this gem stone of such 
uuperlative attractiveness and significance. 


However, jade has very special and unique qualities of its own not possessed 
by any other gem mineral and these qualities extend, not only to those varieties of 
jade that are cut for rings and personal adot.ament, but to its manifold other and more 
important uses (Fig. 7). The outstanding characteristic that makes jade unique is its 
toughness which, combined with hardness, makes possible the intricate carving which only 
jade permits. This toughness, specially characteristic of nephrite, is caused principally 
by the internal structure of jade which also influences its beautiful translucency. It 
is due to micro intertwining of the fibrous structure of nephrite jade or to a less extent 
by the intermingling of granular or crystalline particles composing jadeite jade. This 
toughness together with hardness permits the intricate and delicate carving of the 
multitudinous objects that the skill and the imagination of the Chinese lapidary-artist 
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has produced and handed down to us over the many, many centuries (Figs. 8 & 9) 
The foregoing qualities, combined with an exceedingly wide range of color and texture 
and accompanied by a great variety of structural veins and irregularities, have enabled 
the Chinese to produce from this hard, durable stone the varied and beautiful objects 
symbolical of the artistic, legal, and religious ideas and aspirations of the Chinese 
nation. Instead of accepting any veins of different composition or appearance, as 
blemishes, these are made a part of the carving to accent some aspect of the: design 
(Figs. 10 & 11), as is likewise true of any multi-colors in the jade. Indeed jade is 
characterized by an almost infinite varicty of texture, color and markings—more so than 
for any other precious stone, or other mineral for that matter. 


Jade is of many colors. Occidentals have placed most emphasis upon green 
jade but the sophisticated Occidental collector sometimes seems to prefer the evenly 
marked white translucent jade particularly that used in the Ch’ien Lung period for 
carving many of the objects (Figs. 12 & 13) with which this period has enriched the 
art and symbolism of the world. While the Chinese greatly value, especially for 
jewelry, the emerald or imperial green of that particular jadeite from Burma, yet 
many shades and varieties of green jade are treasured such as spinach green (Figs. 14, 
15, & 16). But the color range of jade is almost that of the spectrum except for truc 
blues, purples, and oranges. Red, yellow, black, brown, grey, greyish blue, mauve 
are added to the greens and whites. All these exist in many degrees of translucency 
and hue. Most of these colored jades, except for some pure whites, are variegated 
(Fig. 17) or flecked with other colors or veins. 


The varied and carved jade objects are different from one another except for 
an occasional pair of bowls or vases or candlesticks but even here, when the lapidary- 
artist for example did design and produce a pair of screens, these rarely were identical, 
although they might be of the same general dimensions with harmonizing carvings. 
Like all true artists, the Chinese strove for and attained individuality in their creations 
and at the same time a multiplicity of products from the fingering piece of an individual 
to the jade throne of the emperor. 

While in the execution of jade carvings there was a certain and natural organi- 
zation and specialization, such as having one group do the roughing out of the block of 
stone, another to hollow out such objects as vases and bowls, with still others specializing 
in cutting of rings and chains, with the final polishing being accomplished by special- 
ists in these finishing touches, the result was strikingly individual for each 
artistic creation. Only the Chinese people with their superlative patience, skill and 
industry could have produced these intricate carvings by the slow action of abrasives 
on drills, wheels, saws and polishing devices, powered not by modern motors but by 
man’s hand or foot. 

The most important element throughout the entire meticulous process was the 
vivid and diverse imagination of the master artist-lapidary who by studying the rough 
rock, recognized its capability of yielding, in the skilled and experienced hands of him- 
self and his assistants, the simple or complex carving. Thus was transferred the mental 
fanciful conception to reality as exemplified in the wonderful jade collections in the 
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world. Such collections may be looked upon as one of the important and illuminating 
contributions of the Chinese people to the fundamental culture of the world, and 
as a means for other nations to gain an understanding of Chinese culture and civiliza- 
tion. 


Like all fine things, jade has been imitated, usually through the carving of stones 
of lesser hardness such as Suchow stone. The Chinese knew what they were doing 
and fooled no one. Modern dealers are not so honest and “new” jade—which is not 
jade—is sold in certain areas. However, no other such stone even approaches jade in 
its durability, beauty, adaptability, and intricate carving. 


The value of the crude jade is much enhanced by the carving of the Chinese 
lapidary-artist but this is neither unusual among other gems nor other artistic produc- 
tions. The design and skill of the worker in jade transforms the raw stone, just as 
the lapidary converts the rough diamond or the artist uses pigments on canvas to pro- 
duce objects of beauty. 


In jade, value varies widely with color, evenness of structure, and overall proper- 
ties. This adds to the versatility of jade objects and likewise to wider distribution ac- 
cording to the resources of the buyer. It is remarkable how many among the Chinese 
nation appreciate and treasure some object of jade. Many Chinese, entering the 
writer's home, sooner or later bring forth for admiration a treasured “fingering piece” 
of jade that may have been an old family dress ornament or a jade seal. The wide 
range in the price of jade, with its variable A catia age, or carving permits an exten: 
sive ownership of jade. 


The touch of jade—its smoothness and polish—as well as the sound of jade 
when struck—its ring, all add up to the harmonious mingling of qualities that the 
Chinese and the appreciative Occidental pexceive in jade. 


It is difficult to ascribe with assurance the age or dynasty of a jade object but 
certain characteristics are guides. The type of the jade itself often is confined to a 
certain period or dynasty, the supply from this quarry becoming eventually exhaust- 
ed. However, there was some recarving of old jade. But more characteristic has been 


the type of carving of a given period, for example that of Ch’ien Lung (1736-1795). 


Chinese, out of their innate appreciation of nature or life, vitalized and spiritu- 
alized by their transcendent imagination, produced the almost infinite variety of jade 
objects that enrich our culture of today. However, it must never be forgotten that the 
ancestors of the present laid the foundations in beauty, in variety, and in interest for 
the remarkable specimens now a part of this present aspect of this ancient culture of 


the Chinese people. | 


Some Occidental and Oriental customs and beliefs that may be hard for the 
other to comprehend, have exerted strong influences over their respective peoples. Such 
beliefs, faiths, or superstitions are characteristic of many races of man and are powerful 
stimuli to action through emotions. Examples in every race, are tribal or religious or 
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legal customs which through these mental beliefs result in action. “Many Occidental 
religions and ceremonies particularly connected with faith in immortality are paralleled 
by the intimate living and dying by the Chinese in connection with jade and their 
faith in its influence. 


In America and Europe, the museums of the principal cities and even private 
collections have been embellished by Chinese jade both archaic and Han and more 
recent dynasties. Only in the rarest instances has a carving of jade been executed by 
another than the Chinese lapidary-artist. These exhibits make available to many ad- 
mirers of Chinese culture, jade objects symbolic of their past and intimately a part of 
their ancient activities as well as examples of their concepts of beauty. It is unusual 
to find on an object of jade even a dynasty mark, much less the name or chop of the 
chief artist-lapidary. This anonymity is a characteristic of the innate modesty of the 
Chinese and is aided by the practice of groups being involved in the production of 
even a simple object of jade. (Figs. 18 and 19) 


In Taiwan, with the encouragement and support of the Minister of Education, 
Dr. Chang Chi-yun, many priceless and extraordinary jade objects, symbolic and de- 
corative, archaic and recent, are now being exhibited in the National Museums in 
Taipei and recently in Taichung. These were carved by the Chinese lapidary-artists 
on the Mainland of China over the past three or four thousand years. They were 
mostly collected by the emperors of China during centuries of appreciative effort, and 
were housed in the Imperial Palace in Peiping. President Chiang Kai-shek had these 
priceless examples of Chinese jade, porcelains, bronzes, paintings, and books moved 
from Peiping and eventually to Taiwan. The same scholarly curators, especially Chuang 
Shan-yen, care for these treasures of their people in Taiwan as they did on the Mainland. 
A visit to these museums imparts to the Occidental some appreciation of the glory, artis- 
tic foundation, and symbolism of the Chinese people. Perhaps such a visitor may 
depart with some understanding of the veneration the Chinese feel for their jade. 


“In ancient times” said Confucius “men found the likeness of all excellent quali- 
ties in jade. Soft, smooth and glossy, it appeared to them like benevolence; fine, com- 
pact and strong—like intelligence; angular, but not sharp and cutting—like righteousness; 
hanging down (in beads) as if it would fall to the ground—like (the humility of) 
propriety; when struck, yielding a note, clear and prolonged, yet terminating abruptly 
—like music; its flaws not concealing its beauty, nor its beauty concealing its flaws—like 
loyalty; with an internal radiance issuing from it on every side—like good faith; bright 
as a brilliant rainbow—like heaven; exquisite and mysterious, appearing in the hills 
and streams, like the earth; standing out conspicuously in the symbols of rank—like 
virtue; esteemed by all under the sky—like the path of truth and duty.” 


It is through jade and by jade carvings that the Chinese lapidary-artists have 
influenced the unconscious memory of their people and contributed thus to the per- 
petuation of the ancient customs and rituals down the course of the centuries. Through 
jade the students of Chinese history have becn led to a clearer understanding of this 
great people, of their reverence for ‘their past and their aspirations for the coming eons. 
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Fig 2—Green jade “ju-i” 
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Fig. 3—White jade “kuei,” 


symbol of authority 
(Chou Dynasty). Na- 
tional Palace Museum, 
Taichung. 


. Fig. 4— re 
Jade “pi” or ritual disc 
with - Ch’ien Lung in- 
scription, Framed in 
carved wood stand 
(Chou Dynasty). Na- 
tional Palace Museum. 
Taichung. 





Fig. 5—Jade bowl and cover, encircled with carved rings. Jade bowl and cover with’. 


pierced floral design (Ch’ing Dynasty), 
National Palace Museum, Taichung 


Fig. 6—Greyish jade wine gob- 
let (Ming Dynasty). 
National Palace Mu- 
seum, Taichung. 
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Fig. 7—Whitish jade cane handle in form of turtledove (Ming Dynasty). Greyish 
jade cup in form of “ting” (Ch’ien Lung) 
National Palace Museum, Taichung 











Fig. 8—Assorted jade ornaments in a carved wooden box 
National Palace Museum, Taichung 
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Fig. 9—Assorted jade symbols and ornaments. National Palace Museum, Taichung 
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Fig. 10— Fig. 11— 





Whitish jade vase in the form of a Greyish twin jade cups (‘T’ang Dynasty) 
fish (Ch’ing Dynasty) Pr 
National Palace Museum, Taichung ' National Palace Museum, Taichung 
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rig. 1<—Wunite jaue carved in shape of a fruit. (Ch’ing Dynasty) 
National Palace Museum, Taichung 





Fig 13—White jade bowl, showing interior, carved in flower design (Ch’ing 
Dynasty). National Palace Muyseym, Taichung 
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Fig. 14—Green “jade incense burner with floral carving (Ch’ing Dynasty) 
National Palace Museum, Taichung 
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Fig. 15—Green jade bow! showing inside car ving of peach, Buddha-hand & pomegranate 
(Ch’ing Dynasty) 

Nationa] Palace Museum, Taichung 
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Fig. 16— 
Green jade brush holder de- 
corated with pine trees and 
clouds’ (Ch’ing Dynasty) 
National Palace Museum, 
Taichung. 


Fig. 17—Green and white jade, celery 
cabbage (Ch’ing Dynasty) 
National Palace Museum, Taichung 
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in wooden frame (Chou Dynasty) with Ch’ien Lung inscription 
“National Palace Museum, Taichung 


Fig. 19— 
Floral carved wooden screen with green 
jade placques inserted (Ch’ing Dynasty). 
National Palace Museum, Taichung 





The Historical Development of the 
Land of China 


By Chang Chi-yun #& 3 9 


(1) ERA PRECEDING THE CHIN DYNASTY 


The later the age, the more we know about what has gone on before. Thanks 
to the advancement of the science of archaeology since the founding of the Republic 
of China, it has been possible to trace the geography of China back to prehistoric times. 
It has been established that the early Chinese inhabited a tract .of land now known as 
Chow Kou Tien, a town located some 50 kilometers southwest of Peiping. In the 18th 
* year of the Chinese Republic (1929), geologists discovered in that region a number of 
crania and a large quantity of crude stone implements which bore unmistakable signs 
that fire had been used. It is obvious that there existed some sort of culture even in 
those early times. Men in that period are referred to by archaeologists as apemen 
of China or apemen of Peking. In those days, the layer of loess which now covers 
that region had not yet formed. It is easy to see the antiquity of the age which, in 
the opinion of archaeologists, dates back to 200,000 years. At that time, the climate 
of North China appeared to have been warmer and wetter. 


Ancient Chinese culture may be divided into three ages: (1) The Eolithic Age 
to which the apemen of Peking belonged; (2) the Paleolithic Age and (3) the 
Neolithic Age. The latter two ages both belonged to the loess period. In 1923, a 
number of implements dating back to the Paleolithic Age were discovered at Ordos 
in Suiyuan Province. The pointed ones were evidently used for boring holes, while 
the apricot-shaped implements were probably used for purposes of defense or hunting. 
Still others were used for scraping and grinding. Such animals as the rhinoceros, the 
elephant, the camel, the wild buffalo and the ostrich, which were discovered together 
with the stone implements, have become extinct since the Pleistocene age. There is 
ample reason to believe, therefore, that during the formation of the layer of loess, 
human beings lived in the vicinity of the Great Wall south of the Ordos Bend on the 
Yellow River, and that their culture dated back to the Paleolithic Age. 


Remains of the Neolithic Age in China were, for the most part, excavated at 
Yang Shao Village in Ming Chih Hsien in Honan Province. The era to which such 
remains are dated has therefore come to be known as the Yang Shao Era (Yang Shao 
Village is located eight kilometers north of the railway station in Ming Chih Hsien). 
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Similar discoveries were made in the provinces of Liaoning, Kansu and Chinghai (Ko 
konor). Comparing the remains left behind by the primitive men of the Paleolithic 
Age at the Ordos Bend on the Yellow River with those left behind by men of the 
Yang Shao Era, we can see not only the great dissimilarity between the articles and 
implements, but also the difference in the environments of the people of the two 
ages. The articles of the Paleolithic Age were simple and crude, while those of the 
Yang Shao Era were more varied and refined. The men of the Paleolithic Age used 
to hunt for mammoth animals now extinct in Ordos, while men of the Yang Shao 
Era lived in environments not greatly different from ours except that the land was 
then thickly forested. Although numerous stone implements and pottery dating 
back to the Yang Shao Era have been dug up, no metalware has ever been unearth- 
ed. This indicates that during the Yang Shao Era, the use of metal had not been dis- 
covered or that its use had not become widespread. In view of the great resemblance 
between the pottery ware of the Yang Shao Era and the brassware of the Shang and 
Chow dynasties, the Yang Shao Era may be placed at the end of the Neolithic Age or 
around 3000 B. C. 


The culture of the Yang Shao Era was closely related to agriculture. The im- 
print of rope on the pottery indicates that hemp was being cultivated at that time. The 
large quantities of the bones of pigs discovered in the ruins of the villages indicate the 
prevalence of pig-rearing. All these point to the existence of an agricultural society. 
Furthermore, grain was found in some of the pottery ware of the Yang Shao Era. 
This is the earliest proof which the archaeologists have of the cultivation of rice in 
China. Men of the Yang Shao Era had begun to use wooden hoes and ploughs 
which were eminently suited to the tillage of loess. Some scholars believe that the 
Yang Shao Era probably overlapped with the time of Emperor Yao of Tang. The mono- 
chromatic and colored pottery then produced was surprisingly elegant and refined. 
Emperor Yao’s dynasty was named “Tao Tang” which literally means a dynasty noted 
for its pottery. This may be taken as proof that pottery was very widely used at 
that time. Furthermore, it has been established that the Chinese people originally 
came from the Yellow River area, that the culture of the Yang Shao Era forms the 
basis of Chinese civilization, and that the pottery of the Yang Shao Era had a great 
influence on the bronzeware of the Shang and Chow dynasties. 


The discovery of the ancient site of Yin Hsu (the ruins of the capital of the 
Shang Dynasty) threw considerable light on the ancient geography of China. A great 
deal of the remains indicative of the cultural achievement at the time have been found 
buried in the mounds of loess along the shores of the Hwan River in An Yang Hsien, 
Honan Province. Yin Hsu is one of the high mounds. The place was once referred 
to in Hsiang Yu Pen Chi (the Biography of Hsiang Yu) as “Yin ‘Hsu south of the 
Hwan River.” The period dated from the removal of Pan Keng (the 17th Emperor of 
the Shang Dynasty) to the fall of Emperor Shin (the 28th and last Empercr of the 
Shang Dynasty), that is, from about 1400 B.C. to 1122 B.C. The remains of Yin 
Hsu can be classified into two large categories, namely, those on the ground and those 
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found in underground cellars. It may thus be seen that the last stage of the Yin 
Dynasty was a period of transition when people started to move out of caves and into 
houses. Most of the relics that have been found consist of pottery and the bones 
of animals. The latter were mostly used for making weapons, implements and orna- 
ments. The remains of elephants have also been discovered, indicating that the people 
of the Yin Dynasty had already succeeded in domesticating that animal. Oxen were 
used both for offering sacrifices and for fortune-telling. Telling fortunes by using tor- 
toise shells originated from the practice of telling fortunes by using oracle bones. Hence 
it may be seen that towards the close of the Yin-Shang period, the people had not as 
yet abandoned the use of stone implements. Shells were used for two purposes; sea 
shells were used as currency while the shells of fresh-water crustaceans were used 
chiefly for ornaments. 


In 1929, that is the 18th year of the Chinese Republic, arrow tips were unear- 
thed by the Academia Sinica, indicating the overlapping of the last period of the Shang 
Dynasty with the Bronze Age. People of the Yin Dynasty made bronzeware by cast- 
ing. The material they used was not pure copper, but an alloy of copper and tin, that 
is, bronze. A great majority of the bronzeware were arrowheads, spears, swords, 
awls, nails, etc. More significant than anything else discovered at Yin Hsu were the 
characters engraved on scales and bones. People of the Yin Dynasty used more ox-bones 
for fortune-telling than tortoise shells. On some 100,000 bones and shells excavated 
up to the present, a total of 2,000 different characters have been found. The system 
of picture-writing had been perfected between the 14th and the 12th centuries B. C. 
Among the agricultural products represented by the characters of the Yin-Shang period 
were rice as well as wheat. Among the bones of animals found were those of both the 
buffalo as well as the ox. There were not only characters denoting silk, mulberry trees, 
etc, but also those denoting silk worms. The making of silk, an exclusively Chinese 
invention, had become a special occupation during the Yin-Shang Dynasty. Accord- 
ing to Li Chi, rice in the Yin-Shang period was probably produced in the South, while 
copper and tin probably also came from South China. Discoursing on the subject of 
communication between the Yellow River basin and other places prior to the Yin-Shang 
period, he pointed out that it was not accidental that the people of the Yin Dynasty, 
who were able to mine copper and tin in the South and to collect oyster shells from the 
Eastern Sea, wielded complete control over the area north and south of the Yellow 
River. They devoted themselves, he added, to punitive military expeditions, the pur- 
suits of literature, the rules of propriety, music and other endeavors unrivalled by any 
other people in the whole of East Asia. The late Professor Wang Kuo-wei, who did 
some research on the names of places as recorded in the oracle bones and shells, was of 
the opinion that the present area lying between Lai Sui and Yi Hsien of Hopei Pro- 
vince formed the domain of the Yin-Shang dynasties in view of the similarity between 
the cultural achievements of the Yin-Shang dynasties and the Shang Dynasty. Judging 
by the founding of the Kingdom of Korea by Chi Tse and the annexation of 
Shu Shen as a vassal state by Emperor Chen in the early years of the Chow Dynasty, 
it may be seen that the influence of the Shang Dynasty had reached as far as North- 
east of China. 
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The difference in the culture of Yin Hsu and Yang Shao lies in the fact that 
the latter age had entered into the period of recorded history, so that fresh materials 
dug out from underground can often be used to check against the ancient records. The 
account given by Sze Ma Chien, a famous historiographer of the Han Dynasty, in his 
Historical Record of the Genealogy of the Shang Dynasty, seems to be quite correct 
in the main when it is checked against the characters on the shells. The reliability 
of his account is further borne out by the fact that the names of the tutors of the em- 
perors and kings such as Yi Yun, Fu Hsuo, etc, were explicitly mentioned in the 
“Divination Phrases.” The genealogy of the Hsia Dynasty as recorded by Sze Ma 
Chien also appears to be correct judging by the accuracy of the account of the genea- 
logy of the Yin-Shang family. According to Professor Wang Kuo-wei, materials of 
historical value excavated from underground were of two kinds: (1) the characters on 
the shells and oracle bones and (2) the characters found on metalware, that is, ancient 
inscriptions on bronze objects. In the period covered by the “Spring and Autumn 
Annals”, the characters on the metalware of the two great Kingdoms of Chi and 
Chin help to substantiate the fact that the reign of the ancient Emperor Yu preceded 
the reign of Emperor Tang. In the 15th year of the Republic of China (1926), Li Chi 
unearthed at Si Yin Village west of Hsia Hsien, Shansi , Province, certain implements 
similar to those of the Yang Shao Era, especially the colored pottery. By tracing the 
successive changes in the name of Hsia Hsien, we have reason to believe that it was 
the site of the capital of the Hsia Dynasty. The prehistoric relics of Si Yin Village may 
therefore be safely presumed to belong to the Hsia Dynasty. 


The capital of the Hsia Dynasty had been moved eight times in the period 
between Emperor Yu and Emperor Chieh. It has been verified that the capital of the 
people of Yin had been moved to eleven different places from the time of Chih (founder 
of the royal family of the Shang Dynasty) to the downfall of Shin (last Emperor of the 
Hsia Dynasty), while the capital of the Chow Dynasty from the time of Hou Tze to 
the time of Emperor Ping, who moved eastward to Lo Yi, had been moved to over ten 
different places. The domain of the Hsia Dynasty had as its center the lower course 
of the Fen River, Shansi Province, and the basin of the Lo River west of Honan. 
Since the sphere of activity of the people of the Hsia Dynasty had not extended be- 
yond the two shores of the Yellow River, they were obviously the aborigines of the cen- 
tral region (comprising the bulk of Honan Province and a part each of the provinces 
of Shantung, Shansi and Shensi). The people of Yin, who probably came from the 
Northeast, wandered with their herds to as far as the Yi River to the north, Shang 
Chiu to the south, Chow and Lu (now in Shantung) to the east and the Tai Heng 
Range to the west. The people of Chow probably came from the Northwest. Their 
capital had always been located in the basin of the Wei River in Shensi Province, 
except for a period when it was moved to Loyang. At a time when the people of 
Yin had already begun to make implements out of bronze, the people of Chow were 
still living in the Stone Age. Several thousand pieces of bronze have been preserved, 
but we have never found any work that can be attributed to the people of Chow during 
the reign of Wang Chi and Wen Wang. If we look into the cultural achievements 
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and the manufactures of Yin Hsu from the classics and the historical records and again 
verify the history of the early years of the Chow Dynasty in the records, we cannot help 
coming to the conclusion that Chow as a race was culturally more backward than Hsia 
and Shang, the other two ancient dynasties. 


The Yellow River basin comprises a large plain in the east, and mountains, river 
basins and high plateaus in the west. The people of Yin settled in the east; Hsia 
occupied the western part of what is noW Shansi Province, while Chow had its base 
in Chi (a mountain range) and Wei (a rivet) in the west. Due to geographical rea- 
sons, the east as a geographical unit became separated from the west. Their different 
economic conditions and modes of living resulted in the three races fighting against one 
another. Their warlike contacts led to cultural and other exchanges and eventually to 
the formation of some sort of an empire. Culturally speaking, the east was more ad- 
vanced. In addition to Yin Hsu, the area adjacent to Chu Fu of Shantung, namely, 
Kung Shuang (which literally means “empty mulberry”) was a most important center in 
ancient times. Yi Yun, a native of Kung Shuang, offered his services to Emperor Tang 
who eventually destroyed Hsia. Confucius also was born in that region. Being in- 
terested in things of the past and anxious to acquire new knowledge, he succeeded in 
carrying on the tradition of the past as well as pointing the way for those who followed 
him. He thus made himself the most important figure in the history of Chinese 
culture. 


Historians are in the habit of naming the ages according to the use made of 
the various minerals. The two ages following the Stone Age are the Bronze Age and 
the Iron Age in that order. The length of the period of transition from one age to 
another depends on the degree of cultural achievement. This applies to all coun- 
tries other than China. Bronze began to be used in China between the age of the 
“Spring and Autumn Annals” and the age of the “Warring States,” that is, approximately 
500 B. C. Among others, the Kingdoms of Wu and Chu had acquired considerable 
skill in the art of smelting and the refining of iron. They had begun to make wea- 
pons out of iron, although, towards the close of the age of the “Warring States,” most 
of the weapons used were still made of bronze. Generally speaking, during the ages 
of the “Spring and Autumn Annals” and the “Warring States,” iron was being used 
both in North and South Cina. The North possessed iron weapons of greater quan- 
tity, while the South had weapons of better quality. The South was able to make 
iron weapons when the North was using iron only for the making of agricultural im- 
plements. It may be seen therefore that the South was superior to the North in 
technique. The ”Smelting City” at Nanking in Kiangsu and the Sword Pool in Mo 
Kan Mountain in Chekiang are both historic landmarks of the age of the “Warring 
States.” An old saying had it that Chin would be destroyed by Chu. This prediction 
proved to be correct when Hsiang Yu captured Hsien Yang, the capital of Chin, with 
8,000 troops recruited from areas of the Yangtze Delta. His victory was, in a large mea- 
sure, due to geographical backgrounds. ‘The Chin and Han dynasties had an 
official in charge of iron. It is evident therefore that iron was being widely used. Iron 
was used for the manufacture of weapons on a much wider scale in the East Han 
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Dynasty, while in the Tang and Sung dynasties, agricultural implements, weapons and 
other articles of daily use were almost entirely made of iron. 


(2) THE CHIN, HAN AND THE SIX DYNASTIES 


The unification of China was brought about for the first time in the Chin 
Dynasty. Although the reign of Chin was comparatively short, its perfection of the 
irrigation system constituted a significant event in the history of China. Ancient Chi- 
nese culture originated in the North where agriculture thrived. However, due to the 
insufficiency of rainfall in North China, it was necessary to resort to irrigation on a 
large scale in order to ensure abundant harvests. Although agriculture had been carried 
on in China as long ago as the Neolithic Age, it was much later before the cultivation of 
rice became the staple of livelihood. More importance, for instance, was attached to 
hunting in the Shang Dynasty and the beginning of the Chow Dynasty. It was not 
until the time of the Warring States that agriculture, aided by irrigation, came to the 
fore. The construction of dikes, the building of irrigation canals and the digging and 
dredging of canals went on hand in hand. Judging from the relation between history: 
and geography, the knowledge of irrigation seems to have been spread from the east 
to the west, that is, from the plains of North China to the plains of the Wei River in 
Kuan Chung (the central part of Shensi Province), thence southward to Szechwan 
and westward to Ninghsia. It was comparatively simple to harness the rivers running 
down from the Tai Heng Range for irrigating the plains of North China. The most 
prominent among the rivers in this region is the Chang River in the Kingdom of Wei 
(now An Yang Hsien in Honan Province). The people of the Kingdom of Han dur- 
ing the age of the Warring States were long experienced in the work of irrigation. 
Cheng Kuo, for instance, was famous as aM expert in water conservancy. Subsequent- 
ly, the technique of irrigation was brought to Kuan Chung which benefited greatly 
thereby. 


The plains along the Wei River were not only in great need of artificial irriga- 
tion, but were also eminently suited for it. Cheng Kuo was only one of the many 
irrigation experts. As the influence of the Chin Dynasty came to be more widely 
felt, the knowledge of irrigation was spread from the Wei River plains to such areas 
as Chengtu in Szechwan Province. The works of water conservancy along the Min 
River were not erected by the natives of Shu (Szechwan Province), but were 
originally constructed, by Li Ping, a native of Chin. The irrigation ditches in Ning: 
hsia Province are still known as “the ditches of Chin.” These ditches and aqueducts 
can still be seen today. By the time of the Han Dynasty, the knowledge of water 
conservancy became even more widespread, so that agriculture gradually became the 
backbone of the country. There were some 10,000 dikes which greatly benefited the 
whole country. Thanks largely to the benefits derived from irrigation, the Han 
Dynasty was able to build up its strength and make its influence felt far and wide. As 
the Han Dynasty extended its influence to Central Asia, the knowledge of water 
conservancy spread westward. Even Sinkiang Province and the regions west of the 
Yellow River in Kansu Province derived considerable benefit from irrigation. 
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Water conservancy is not only beneficial to agriculture, but has also a very im- 
portant bearing on communication. In the Chin Dynasty, Sze Lu linked the upper 
reaches of the two rivers Hsiang and Kwei by dredging the Tu River near Hsing An 
in Kwangsi Province. General Ma Yuan of the Han Dynasty continued to dredge the 
same river and to build canals for the storage of water, thus making it possible to navi- 
gate from the South to the North. This is why the two rivers, Hsiang and Li (upper 
course of Kwei), are said to come from the same source. The work of these pioneers 
in water conservancy has contributed greatly to the field of communication and transpor- 
tation. Changes in geographical environment are often brought about by human en- 
deavor as well as by the forces of nature. Works of water conservancy are an obvious 
example. 


The division of the country into local administrative units began in the Chin 
Dynasty with the abolition of the feudal system and the setting up of chun (prefec- 
tures) and hsien (districts). Although the administrative units above the grade of 
prefectures have undergone certain changes in the succeeding dynasties and the system 
of appointing governors has also changed from time to time, the system of having the 
hsien as a unit of local administration has survived from the Chin Dynasty to the pre- 
sent time. In the 26th year of the reign of the first emperor of the Chin Dynasty 
(211 B.C.), the former domains of the Six States were divided into 36 prefectures. 
This was later increased to 42 with the establishment of six additional prefectures. 
Some historians have noted that, from the strategic point of view, it was with great 
foresight that the prefectures had been set up. The prefectures could not have been 
distributed as they were by somebody who did not have a thorough knowledge of 
geography. In the Chin Dynasty, hsien were divided into two classes according to the 
size of the population. A first-class district was one with a population exceeding 
10,000 families and governed by a hsien-lin. A second-class hsien was one with less 
than 10,000 families and governed by a magistrate or hsien-chang. Han adopted the 
system of Chin. The only difference was that in the Han Dynasty, the feudal system 
existed hand in hand with the prefecture and hsien system and the capital cities of the 
feudal lords were located among the prefectures and hsien. Special districts called tao 
were set up in areas inhabited by the frontier peoples. They were governed by what 
are known today as “administrative bureaus.” ‘There were 32 tao in the Han Dynasty. 
The tao were situated on the borders of Shensi, Kansu, Szechwan and Hupeh 
which were at that time inhabited by semi-barbarous tribes. In the East Han Dynasty, 
some of the tao came to be known as hsien. 


During the reign of Emperor Wu of the Han Dynasty, the larger principalities 
under the feudal lords had all been abolished. As a result of the appropriation of 
additional territory consequent upon the expansion of national strength, the whole coun- 
try was divided into 13 chow which ruled over the prefectures. It is to be noted 
that the’ word chow was taken from Yu Kung, the first book on Chinese geography. 
The book gives a detailed description of the nine chow and dwells in detail on the 
rivers, mountains, soil, products, communication and races, etc. Although the name of 
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the writer is unknown, there is little doubt that the book was written comparatively late. 
Conceived by scholars during the time of the “Warring States,” the system of dividing 
the country into nine chow and making use of lofty mountains and wide rivers as 
boundary lines, has been widely adopted by statesmen in later ages. Among the 13 
chow of the West Han Dynasty, the most northerly was named So Fang, while the 
most southerly was named Chiao Chi, both being newly acquired territories of which 
no mention had previously been made in the records. It may be noted that the 13 
chow, which were under the control of royal inspectors, were originally only supervisory 
units. It was not until the closing years of the East Han Dynasty that they became 
administrative units. 


During the age of the Warring States, Yen, Chao, Wei, Chin and some others 
separately built a wall along their northern frontiers with a view to protecting their 
territories from the invasion of the Huns. After having subjugated the other six states, 
Chin linked the seven unconnected walls into one and made the necessary repairs. 
Thus, the Great Wall became a symbol of the unity of China. The idea that the 
Great Wall was built solely by the Empire of Chin is not consistent with historical fact. 
The Great Wall of today was the work of the Ming Dynasty. When he ventured’ 
beyond the northern frontier, Chang Hsiang-wen saw in the vicinity of Yin Shan the 
ruins of ramparts and forts running in the east-west direction. He also saw at strategic 
points in the valleys and gorges many traces of ancient garrisons and strong points left 
behind by Chin. The Great Wall of Chin runs eastward from Lin Tiao to Liao-tung. 
The writer once had occasion to visit the Northwest where he saw the Great Wall 
built by Chin at Lin Tiao in Kansu Provinge. Although the earth and the rock had 
become decomposed by erosion, traces of the wall were still discernible. The Great 
Wall of Chin is located some 200 kilometers north from that of the Ming Dynasty. We 
may therefore call the former the Outer Great Wall and the latter the Inner Great Wall. 
[he plains along the Ordos Bend of the Yellow River and the Black River of Suiyuan 
Province are bounded by the Outer and Inner Great Walls. 


Furthermore, in the area west of the Yellow River in the northwestern part of 
Kansu Province, we can see that the Great Wall runs along two lines. The first 
line, running from north of the Chang Yi Hsien (Kanchow) and Chiu Chuan Hsien 
(Su Chow) to Tun Huang, was built during the Han Dynasty for the purpose of 
defending the mountain pass on the northern side of the Chi Lien Range leading to 
the “Western Region” (countries to the west of China). The second line, which forms 
right angles with the first and is known as the Wall of Chia Yu Kuan, was built in 
the Ming Dynasty. Since the first line was built with the purpose of expanding be- 
yond the frontier and the second merely for purposes of self-defense and for keeping 
out outside influence, they served entirely different purposes. Today we can still find 
a twisting line of earthern mounds which are the ruins of the Great Wall of the Han 
Dynasty running from the west of Tun Huang to the old site of Yu Men Kuan. The 
distance between any two mounds is from three to five li. It was on these mounds 
that bonfires were lit in ancient times. Such mounds for the lighting of bonfires can 
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also be seen along the Erjina River from Chiu Chuan to the Chu Yen Sea for a distance 
of 320 kilometers. The Northwest Scientific Research Mission discovered in this area 
a quantity of wooden slips dating back to the first year of the reign of Emperor Hsuan 


of the Han Dynasty (69 B. C.). 


The Han Dynasty extended its influence to the Northeast as well as the South- 
west. During the reign of Emperor Wu, Korea was conquered and four prefectures 
were founded. Subsequently, the culture of Han was introduced to Japan through the 
Korean Peninsula. During the reign of Emperor Ming of the East Han Dynasty, the 
aboriginal tribes of Ai Lao switched their allegiance to China and the Yung Chang 
Prefecture was set up in the annexed territory. Thus, the western part of Yunnan was 
brought into contact with China Proper. ‘The greatest contribution made by the Han 
Dynasty, however, was the opening up of the Northwest. With the expulsion of the 
Huns to the North and the establishment of the four prefectures west of the Yellow 
River (i.e., Wu Wei, Chang Yi, Chiu Chuan, Tun Huang) during the reign of 
Emperor Wu, the way to the “Western Region” was opened. The control of the Hans 
over the countries in the “Western Region” began with the reign of Emperor Hsuan. 
An office of the viceroy of the “Western Region” was set up at Wu Lui City (Ku Che 
Hsien in Sinkiang Province) to supervise the countries north and south of the Tien 
Shan Mountain Range. During the East Han Dynasty, General Pan Chao was ap- 
pointed viceroy of the “Western Region.” Instructed by Pan Chao to make a trip to 
Ta Chin (Rome), Kan Ying went as far as the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, some- 
thing which had not been done previously. 


Although the modes of travel to the “Western Region” might differ from time 
to time and the routes might be changed, the occupation of Lou Lan (later renamed 
Shan Shan) was necessary at all times. The Kingdom of Lou Lan was situated under 
Lop Nor at the eastern border of the “Western Region” and was close to the border of 
the territory of Han. It formed a narrow corridor of great strategic importance. 
Through this corridor the Han Dynasty maintained its communication with all the 
other countries in the “Western Region.” . Mr. Sven Hedin, the Swedish explorer, 
discovered at the site of Lou Lan a large number of ancient articles. The most valuable 
was a sheet of paper produced in the 3rd year of the reign of Emperor Lin of the East 
Han Dynasty (180 A. D.). On this sheet of paper were found Chinese characters 
written in ink. Paper was invented in China in about 105 A. D. Paper was therefore 
being produced only 75 years after it had been invented. This is the oldest piece of 
paper extant. The characters are also the oldest Chinese characters written in ink. 
In addition to this sheet of paper, a quantity of pottery and bronzeware was also 
discovered. Some of the designs on such pottery and bronzeware are similar to those 
of such articles used by. the Romans, indicating that there was considerable contact in 
those days between the Mediterranean Sea and the Orient. The old caravan route 
to 4he Mediterranean traversed Kansu, the western part of the Yellow River and 
Sinkiang. It was along this route that Chinese culture was brought to the West and 
the culture of Persia and India was introduced to China. The cultural influence of 
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Buddhism and Buddhist art on China is generally acknowledged. The importation of 
such plants from the “Western Region” as lucerne, grapes and sesame, etc. has con- 
tributed greatly to the development of agriculture in China. 


The Period of the “Three Kingdoms” and the “Six Dynasties” which succeeded 
the two Han dynasties was a period of disunity in China. Nevertheless, it was mark- 
ed with considerable progress. For example, Wu (one of the Three Kingdoms) con- 
quered Shan Yueh and brought civilization to the mountain tribes along the upper 
reaches of the Chien Tang River. Shu (another of the Three Kingdoms) sent a punitive 
expedition against the “Southern Barbarians” and penetrated far into Yunnan. Even 
now, the aborigines of such places as Kiang Hsin Po still offer sacrifices to Chu Keh 
Liang as a benevolent conqueror and the prime minister of Shu. The removal of 
the capital of the Tsin Dynasty to the South helped to bring civilization southward. 
When Nanking was made the capital of the East Tsin Dynasty, South China became 
the heartland of the Han race for more than 270 years. It was then that many 
immigrants from the “Central Plain” took permanent residence in the South. The 
further direction of immigration was from Chekiang to Fukien. Foochow was then 
called Tsin An, and Chuan Chow was called Tsin Kiang in memory of the mass im- 
migration in the Tsin Dynasty. As for the North, the area along the Ordos Bend of 
the Yellow River and the Black River was formerly the Yun Chung Prefecture where 
the Han race settled down as farmers. In the fourth century, it became a base for 
the To Pa Wei Dynasty. The removal of the Later Wei Dynasty from Tatung to 
Loyang marked the beginning of the North Dynasty in opposition to the South 
Dynasty. The Chow, Chi, Sui and Tang dynasties all rose to power. The period 
between the Three Kingdoms and the Six Dynasties appeared to be a period of decay. 
Actually, some progress was made by both the North and the South, making possible 


the unification of China in the Sui and Tang dynasties. 
(3) THE SUI, TA*.G AND SUNG DYNASTIES 


The relationship between Sui and Tang is similar to that between Chin and 
Han. Although the reign of Sui was rather short, it contributed greatly to the stan- 
dardization of the system of water conservancy. The Sui Dynasty made Loyang its 
capital which became a focal point in the Great Canal. The Great Canal was divid- 
ed into several sections. The section north of the Yellow River is called Yung Chi 
Chu, which flowed directly to the vicinity of Tientsin through the Wei River. The 
section south of the Yellow River is called Tung Chi Chu, which flowed into the 
Huai River through the Pien River. There used to be a shorter canal called Han 
Kou between the Huai River and the Yangtze River. It was first constructed in the 
period of “Spring and Autumn.” It had to be dredged in the Sui Dynasty when it 
became choked up with silt. A new canal, which was built south of the Yangtze 
River, flowed directly to Hangchow. Consequently, it was possible to navigate to the 
Chien Tang River in the South, the Po Hai in the North and Loyang in the 
West. It was largely due to the ease of communication that the Sui and Tang dynas- 
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ties were able to unite the whole of China. In the seventh year of the reign of 
Emperor Yang (611 A. D.) of the Sui Dynasty, a punitive expedition was sent to 
Korea. Troops were also conscripted from all over the country. Despite the dis- 
tance of their journey, they were ordered to assemble in Tientsin. It shows therefore 
that communication between the North and the South was then highly developed, 


The Han Dynasty had its capital at Chang An (now Sian in Shensi Province). 
The old canal ran eastward parallel to the Wei River, ending at Tung Kuan. It was 
repaired in the Sui Dynasty and renamed Kuang Tung Chu. The capital of the Tang 
Dynasty was in Kuan Chung (now the central part of Shensi Province). As the 
Kuang Tung Chu depended chiefly on the Southeast for its revenues and traffic, it 
formed, together with some other canals, the main waterway for transportation. The 
Sung Dynasty, with Kaifeng as its capital, also attached much importance to the old 
canal. It was said by the people of the Sung Dynasty that the Pien River was the 
national lifeline. It was through the Pien River that the grain from the Huai 
River basin was transported to the capital. This situation remained until the 
Yuan Dynasty. When Peiping was chosen the capital of the Yuan Dynasty, the course 
of the canal was altered and the old waterway gradually went out of use. It is agreed 
among those familiar with the history of flood prevention that the first year of Taiting 
of the Yuan Dynasty (1324 A. D.) constituted an important turning point in the field 
of water conservancy. Previously, the Yellow River and the Pien River were placed 
under separate control. From then on, the latter was completely captured by the 
former. Some years later, it was the original intention of the first emperor of the Ming 
Dynasty to set up his capital at Kaifeng. However, he had to give up the idea in 
view of the state of disrepair of the Pien River. 


The Chinese Empire at the time of the Tang Dynasty attained a prosperity 
unprecedented in the history of China. The alien races beyond the northern and east- 
ern frontiers as well as the countries in the “Wéstern Region” all paid tribute to the 
Tang Dynasty. The Emperor was known as Tien Khan, or “the sovereign of 
sovereigns.” Tang set up the following six viceroyalties to exercise control over the 
border regions: (1) the Antung Viceroyalty at Pyongyang in Korea, (2) the Annan 
Viceroyalty at Chiao Chow, now Hanoi in Indo-China, (3) the Ansi Viceroyalty at 
Kuitze, now Ku Che Hsien in Sinkiang Province and (4) the Anpei Viceroyalty at 
Kin Shan, now in Kobdo, (5) the Shanyu Viceroyalty at Yun Chung, now Tatung 
in Shansi Province and (6) the Peiting Viceroyalty at Ting Chow, now Tihua in Sin- 
kiang Province. Countries in the South Sea Archipelago such as Tupo (now Java) 
and Si Li Fu Shi (now Sumatra) all paid tribute to the Emperor. Consequently, com- 
merce between China and foreign countries became ‘exceedingly prosperous. By the 
time of the Sung Dynasty, Canton, Chuanchow, Hangchow and Mingchow (now 
Ningpo) had become major commercial seaports of China. 


It is unfortunate that none of the works of Chia Tan, the greatest authority on 
geography in the Tang Dynasty, has been preserved. What he said concerning the 
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barbarous tribes beyond the frontier can only be found in the Hsin Tang Shu Ti Li 
Chih, a geographical record of the Tang Dynasty. Chia Tan was ordered by the Em- 
peror to draw a map of the domain of China as well as of the territories beyond. Upon 
the completion of his assignment, he presented it to the Imperial Court. In appreciation 
of his services, Emperor Tai Chung issued an imperial mandate of appreciation and 
made him the Duke of Wei. The original map has long been lost. We can only 
get a rough outline of it from a map of China and the contiguous territories printed 
in the Sung Dynasty. This printed map is now preserved at Peilin (which means “a 
forest of stone tablets”) at Chang An, Shensi. On the margin of the map may be 
found the names of the barbarian states. It is also stated on the margin that “according 
to the records kept by the Duke of Wei of the Tang Dynasty, there were several 
hundred states. Only the names of those states well known to us are given here.” 
It may be noted that the map of Chia Tan was 30 Chinese feet in width and 33 in 
length, the scale being one inch to one hundred li. Therefore, Chia Tan’s map repre- 
sents a distance of 30,000 li from west to east and of 33,000 li from the south to the 
north. Thus, we can see that the sphere of influence of the Tang Dynasty virtually 
extended over the whole of Asia. The map printed in the Sung Dynasty has as its 
limit Korea in the east, Pamir in the west, Indochina in the south and somewhere 
in Chitan in the north, covering a territory only half of that covered by the map of 
Chia Tan. A list of the countries in the “Western Region” and the South Seas was 
given on the margin of the map, but there were a number of omissions. 


The chun (prefecture) as a geographical unit was abolished and replaced by 
the chow in the Sui Dynasty. During the Tang Dynasty, there were 293 chow and 
above them, tao. Therefore, the tao of the Tang Dynasty was equivalent to the chow 
of the Han Dynasty and the chow of the Tang Dynasty was equivalent to the chun of 
the Han Dynasty. In the first year of the reign of Emperor Tai Tsung of the Tang 
Dynasty (627 A. D.), the whole country was divided into ten tao according to its geo- 
graphical features. The number was increased by five in the 2Ist year of the reign 
of Emperor Hsuan Tsung of the same dynasty (733 A. D.). The tao was not an 
administrative, but a supervisory unit, similar to the chow of the Han Dynasty. In 
addition, six viceroyalties were set up to govern the vassal states. On top of that, a 
number of chieh-tu-shih (similar to governor, i.c., commander of the military forces 
and concurrently administrative head of the area under his military jurisdiction) were 
appointed in the border regions. The putting of so much power in the chieh-tu-shih 
eventually resulted in their revolting against the Emperor. The areas under the juris- 
diction of the chieh-tu-shih were also called tao, the big ones comprising more than 
ten chow each and the smaller ones, two or three. The chieh-tu-shih, who were at 
first installed only at the border regions, were later appointed all over the land so that 
the whole country was divided into more than 40 tao. This process was similar to that 
by which the chow gradually became administrative units in the Han Dynasty. After 
Huang Chao’s rebellion, the chieh-tu-shih gave themselves the titles of emperors or 
kings according to the size of their respective territories. It was then that China en 
tered into the period of the “Five Little Dynasties and the Ten Kingdoms.” At the 
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beginning of the Sung Dynasty, the whole country was divided into 15 Iu (similar to 
tao). In the 18th year of the reign of Emperor Shen Tsung (1085 A. D.), the num- 
ber of Ju was increased to 23 of which only 15 were held by the South Sung Dynasty 
with the rest held by the Chins (forebears of the Manchus). Of these 15 lu, the 
West Chekiang Iu assumed the leading position, because the capital was established at 
Lin An CHangchow) in Chekiang. 


China was comparatively weak during the Sung Dynasty. Since the conces- 
sion of the “Sixteen Counties” to Chitan (Liao’s predecessor) by Emperor Shih Ching 
Tang of the “Five Dynasties,” China and Liao (another power to the north of 
China) became neighbors, separated by the Pai Kou River (now Chu Ma River). 
In the Northwest, there rose another power, Si Hsia, which, succeeding Tu Fan (Tibet) 
of the Tang Dynasty, held the most part of what is now Kansu Province. In the South- 
west, Nan Chao, with its capital at what is now Tali of Yunnan Province, became 
more and more powerful. Since the middle of the Tang Dynasty, Nan Chiao had 
been launching periodic invasions into Szechwan Province, thus weakening China. To 
forestall further invasions, the Sung Dynasty gave up Yunnan by making the Ta-Tu River 
the boundary line between China and Nan Chao. The biggest of the worries of the 
Sung Dynasty was the Northeast. Liao, waxing powerful during the last years of the 
Tang Dynasty, established its capital at Lin Huang (now Ling Tung Hsien of Jehol 
Province) and called it the “Central Capital.” There were also the East, West, North 
and South Capitals. Centering on these five capitals, the territory of Liao was divided 
into five tao, comprising the area of what is now the Northeastern Provinces and Inner 
and Outer Mongolia. Peiping, which served as the capital of China during the past 
several hundred years, in fact owes its origin to being the South Capital of Liao. 
Chitan was succeeded by the Nu Chen tribe or the Chins. During the reign of Huei 
Tsung of the Sung Dynasty, Chin occupied. all the five capitals and later the north- 
western part of the territory of the Sung Dynasty. The seat of government was re- 
moved from Yenching (Peiping) to Pien Ching (now Kaifeng, capital of Honan Pro- 
vince), and its territory was divided into 19 Iu. The boundary between Chin and 
Sung was marked by the Huai River and Chinling (a mountain range in Shensi_pro- 
vince), so that China was divided much as jt was divided in the time of the North 
and South dynasties. 


The time of the North Sung Dynasty to the South Sung Dynasty was a crucial 
period in the exchange of culture between the North and the South. According to 
Dr. Ting Wen-kiang, who studies the effect which geographical factors had on outstand- 
ing personalities, about ten per cent of the prominent figures in the North Sung Dynasty 
hailed from both Shantung and Shansi Provinces. During the South Sung Dynasty, 
however, the figure dropped to two or three per cent. The percentage for the natives 
of Fukien and Kiangsi was about 13 or 14 per cent during the South Sung Dynasty 
as compared with about five each during the North Sung Dynasty. From that, we 
can see the rise and fall of the cultural prestige of the different provinces. Again, 
among the men of influence, people of Hopei accounted for 17 per cent in the Tang 
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Dynasty and 14 per cent in the North Sung Dynasty. The figure dropped to 1 pet 
cent in the South Sung Dynasty. This southward trend has continued to the pre- 
sent day. This seems to substantiate the theory held by many historians and geogra- 
phers that North China was getting drier and drier. Recent research, however, has 
proved that such a theory has no basis in fact. According to Dr. Ting Wen-kiang, 
who made a study of the climate of Shensi in ancient and modern times, dry periods 
have alternated with wet periods in Shensi since olden times. He pointed out that 
each of these periods lasted about 400 years, but that there was no indication that the 
region was getting drier. His conclusion is further supported by the result of study 
of the periods of floods and droughts in China, the examination of the rings in the 
trunks of trees in Peiping and the findings of the Northwestern Scientific Exploration 
Mission in Sinkiang. 


The recent decline of North China is chiefly due to the negligence of the 
work of water conservancy. Generally speaking, the irrigation of farmlands in North 
China was adequately maintained prior to the North Sung Dynasty. National wealth 
was therefore more or less evenly distributed between the North and the South. After 
the South Sung Dynasty, the work of water conservancy in North China was 
neglected. Instead, attention was being drawn to South China. The result was that 
the North became poor while the South entered into a period of prosperity. In Shensi 
Province, there were already a number of droughts during the third century. The 
construction of the Cheng and Pai Canals during the Chin and Han Dynasties 
showed that the importance of irrigation in the area north of the Wei River was re. 
cognized even in those days. As a result of the turbulent times towards the close of 
the Tang Dynasty, everything in Chang An (capital of Tang Dynasty) was neglected. 
When North China was overrun by invaders, the ancient irrigation canals had fallen 
into disrepair and had become unserviceable. To add another reason, irrigation canals 
were being built to supply water to the fields in the Great Bend of the Yellow River 
in the Chin and Tang dynasties. The water in the upper course of the Yellow River 
having been diverted, the volume of water in its lower course was naturally reduced. 
From the Sung Dynasty, the fields, irrigated by water from the upper course of the 
Yellow River, were neglected by the nomads and the canals became silted up. The 
water of the Yellow River, no longer able to flow into the canals, flooded the plains 
along its main course. Even today, floods occur periodically in North China. 


The adage “Soochow and Hangchow are paradise on earth” did not come into 
circulation until the South Sung Dynasty. According to the History of the Sung 
Dynasty, “tremendous wealth has been derived from the paddy fields since the begin- 
ning of the South Sung Dynasty.” The paddy fields along the coast south of the Yang- 
tze River were all connected by canals and surrounded by moat-like waterways. 
Dykes were built to keep out the sea. The work of irrigation that had been under- 
taken constitutes one of the geographical factors which made the provinces of Kiangsu 
and Chekiang the center of modern Chinese culture. 


The development of South China in the Tang Dynasty was limited to that 
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part along the course of the Yangtze River. The Pearl River basin was then largely 
inhabited by the Han race, mixed with barbarous tribes and exiled officials. For in- 
stance, the two famous scholars, Han Yu and Liu Tsung Yuan were banished to Chao- 
chow (Kwangtung Province) and Luchow (Kwangsi Province) respectively. In fact, 
the Han Kiang was named after Han Yu and the Liukiang was named after Liu Tsung 
Yuan. The removal of the Sung Dynasty to South China marked the second biggest 
migration of the Chinese race. It was then that the South reached its zenith of 
prosperity. The center of Chinese culture was shifted from between Kaifeng and 
Loyang to the coastal area in the Southeast. Chu Hsi, a famous philosopher of the 
South Sung Dynasty, said, “The location of the world must have been changed, 
or else how could Chekiang and Fukien have become the center of the civilized world?” 
These two provinces truly became the center of Chinese culture. Their influence ex- 
tended to Kwangtung Province. Between the Sung Dynasty and the Yuan Dynasty, 
large numbers of the Han race migrated to and settled down in Kwangtung. Thus 
an impetus was given to the cultural development of that province. After the South 
Sung Dynasty, the “Cantonese School” of academic learning appeared on the scene. 
It was not, however, before the Yuan Dynasty that Yunnan and Kweichow were deve 
loped to any extent. 


(4) THE YUAN, MING AND CHING DYNASTIES AND 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


The Mongols achieved great and sudden eminence north of the desert when 
they conquered all their neighbors, drove to the South and brought an end to both the 
Chin and the Sung Dynasties. They rode rough-shod over Western Asia and East- 
tern Europe, thus establishing an empire bigger than any that had previously existed. 
The four Mongol Emperors had their seat of government at Ho Lin at the foot 
of the eastern side of Mount Hang Ai in Outer Mongolia. When Jenghis Khan, the 
first emperor of the Yuan Dynasty, occupied China, he moved his government to Pei- 
ping, otherwise known as the “Great Capital.” In addition to Peiping, an “Upper 
Capital” was set up at what is now Tolun in Charhar Province. He spent part of 
his time in the “Great Capital” and part in the “Upper Capital.” When the power 
of the Yuan Dynasty was at its peak, its territory stretched from the Pacific Ocean in 
the East to the Mediterranean Sea, the Danube and the Baltic in the West, and from 
India in the South to the Arctic in the North. Apart from the territory which belong- 
ed exclusively to the Chinese Empire, three big kingdoms were established in the 
Northwest in what are now Iran, Soviet Russia and Sinkiang Province. These three 
vassal states were all nominally under the suzerainty of the Yuan Dynasty. 


For more than a hundred years, the Mongol Empire enjoyed the free ex- 
change of merchandise, art and knowledge between China and Europe. Its prosperity 
was scarcely equalled during the Middle Ages. In view of the vastness of the terré 
tory, a system of courier stations was established to facilitate travel. There were two 
main routes, that is, the South Route and the North Route. The former started 
from the south side of Tienshan Mountain via Central Asia, Iran and Arabia to 
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Europe, while the latter started from the north side of Tienshan Mountain via the south 
of Siberia to Russia. The Great Canal System in China Proper was also completed 
during the Yuan Dynasty. Peiping being the nerve center of the Yuan Dynasty, a 
tremendous quantity of rice from the South had to be brought to the North. Hence, 
the transportation of rice from the South to the North was a matter of great concern 
to the government. During the 26th year of the reign of Jenghis Khan (1289 A. D.), 
the Huei Tung Canal was constructed to connect Tientsin with Tung Hsien. Thus, 
the rice harvested in the Yangtze River and Huai River areas could be freighted dir- 
ectly to Peiping through the Great Canal System. ‘The System was continuously 
dredged during the Ming Dynasty. The construction of the canals not only facilitated 
the transportation of rice and other commodities, but also served to strengthen the 
political position of the Empire. 


The early period of the Ming Dynasty saw the rapid development of sea traffic, 
although its development of the hinterland lagged behind that during the Yuan 
Dynasty. Cheng Ho, the famous navigator, made seven voyages to the Pacific Ocean 
and the Indian "Geem from the third year of the reign of Emperor Chen Tsu (1406) 
to the 7th year of the reign of Hsuan Tsung (1433). He was therefore considered 
a great Chinese seafarer during the early part of the 15th century. As our ancestors 
did not have as much geographical knowledge as we now have, they called the whole 
territory west of the Yu Men Kuan the “Western Land,” and the whole territory west 
of the South Seas the “Western Ocean.” It was not until the Jesuits came to China 
that the “Western Ocean” came to be called Europe. The “Western Ocean” to which 
Cheng Ho sailed included the Indian Ocean. He made his voyage at the head of a 
big fleet several decades before Columbus and Vasco da Gama made their voyages of 
discovery. We know for a fact that he visited some 20 countries, but it is probable 
that he and his ships had actually visited all the countries fringed by the Indian 
Ocean. Before that time, the Chinese did not know much of Southeast Asia beyond 
the Arabian Peninsula. Cheng Ho was the first Chinese to sail as far as Aden and 
southward along the Coast of Africa to somewhere near Abyssinia. During the 15th 
century, many Chinese as well as Europeans visited the Continent of Africa. Ma 
Huan and Fi Hsin also made voyages of exploration to Africa and recorded what they 
had seen and done. That was a glorious page in the history of China. Although 
Cheng Ho did not establish any colony for China in the political sense, he played a 
great part in the subsequent movements of emigration of the Chinese to foreign coun- 
tries. Today, there are some 14,000,000 overseas Chinese, most of whom are in the 
Southeast Asia area. 


The division of the country into provinces originated at the time of the Yuan 
Dynasty. During the Yuan Dynasty, there were, besides the administrative depart: 
ment of the central government, 13 “provinces” to rule over the prefectures, chow and 
hsien. The former were equivalent to our Executive Yuan, while the latter were 
equivalent to its ministries and commissions. Therefore, the “province” was original- 
ly the name of a government organ, not that of an administrative unit. The practice 
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of assigning a cabinet minister to a “province” resulted later in the appointment of 
viceroys and governors. From the foregoing, we can see that the system of government 
in China had undergone several changes prior to the Yuan Dynasty. In addition to 
the two North and South provinces directly under the control of the Imperial Court, 
there were 13 administrative commissioners. An administrative commissioner was ap- 
pointed for Chao Chi (now Indochina), but the post was soon abolished. During the 
reign of Kang Hsi (the second Emperor of the Ching Dynasty), the South Province 
was divided into Kiangsu Province and Anhwei Province, while the Hu Kwang Province 
was divided into Hunan Province and Hupeh Province. Shensi Province and Kansu 
Province also became separate entities at the same time. This accounts for the crea- 
tion of the 18 provinces of China Proper. The three Northwestern provinces and Sin- 
kiang Province came into being later. Taiwan province, which fell into Japanese 
hands soon after its establishment, was restored to China 50 years later. 


At the beginning of the Ming Dynasty, a number of garrison headquarters were 
set up. Every garrison had a force 5,000 strong under a commander. Under the 
commander were five commanding officers in charge of 1,000 men each. Above these 
commanders and commanding officers were a number of Commanders-in-Chief. The 
troops were stationed in the strategic areas. At first, this military system had. nothing 
to do with the administration of the areas. Later on, however, the commanders 
gradually took charge of the administrative work in the border areas where there were 
no hsien or prefectures. These areas eventually became special administrative units. 
The Ming Dynasty attached great importance to the defense of the northern borders. 
The Great Wall, as was mentioned above, constituted its northern frontier. There 
were, in the eastern section of the Great Wall from Chu Yung Kuan to Shanhaikuan, 
32 stations which maintained beacon towers at all the elevations and hills. When lit 
at night, the beacons shed light into the deep valleys and glens. The wall, which is 
partly hidden among the folds of the mountain range, runs through a series of strategic 
points in the modern sense of the words. For example, the Chu Yung Kuan was deep 
and concealed, the better for purposes of defense. 


The Ming Dynasty is generally regarded as a conservative age. Nevertheless, 
Emperor Chen Tsu personally led several military expeditions across the northern border 
beyond the northern bank of the O Nan River in Outer Mongolia (now the O Nan 
River, a tributary of the Heilungkiang in its upper course). He also sent Yi Shi Ha 
with troops across the Gulf of Tartary to attack Kooyeh (now Sakhalin Island). Fur- 
thermore, he had a commander appointed to rule over the three military administrative 
areas in the Northeast. The greatest contribution of the Ming Dynasty, however, was 
the development of the Southwest. Yunnan became a province in the Yuan Dynasty, 
and Kweichow in the Ming Dynasty. In the beginning of the Ming Dynasty, a con- 
siderable number of people from south of the Yangtze River came to Yunnan as 
members of various expeditionary forces. Many of them eventually settled down in 
that province. Thus, Yannan gradually assimilated the culture brought from the out- 
side provinces. During the reign of Emperor Wu Tsung, Wang Yang-min, a famous 
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scholar and philosopher of the Ming Dynasty, was exiled to the Lung Chang Stage 
Post in Kweichow. Kweichow thus came under the cultural influence of the rest of 
China. Very little was known about the geography of the Southwest until the time of 
Hsu Hsia-keh, who visited that area towards the close of the Ming Dynasty. It was 
only then that people came to know that the Kin Sha River was in fact the upper course 
of the Yangtze River and that the Red River, the Mckong and the Salween flowed 


into the South China Sea separately. These were all important geographical dis- 
coveries. 


The Ching Dynasty originated in Manchuria. After the area to the south had 
come under its domination, Peiping was made its capital with Mukden as its alternate. 
In the 22nd and 38th year of the reign of Emperor Kang Hsi, Taiwan and Outer 
Mongolia were respectively added to the Chinese Empire. In the 22nd and 24th 
year, the northern Tienshan area and the southern Tienshan area were conquered 
respectively. Chinghai (now a province) and Tibet were conquered shortly after. 
Thus, China has not only suzerainly, but also sovereignty over Tibet. Military expedi- 
tions to Nepal were made from time to time, while the surrounding countries such as 
Korea, the Ryukyus, Indochina, Burma and the various Moslem tribes west of the 
Pamir all paid tribute to the Chinese Empire. Its territory was much larger than that 
of the Ming Dynasty. 


During the reign of Kang Hsi, China employed large numbers of western mis- 
sionaries to survey its territories, including Mongolia and Manchuria. In the 56th 
year of the reign of Kang Hsi (1717), the Complete Map of the Empire was finish- 
ed and presented to the Emperor. The completion of the map constitutes a milestone 
in the geography of China, and serves to indicate the farsightedness of the Emperor. 
The map included Hami, but not Sinkiang, which had not been incorporated into the 
Chinese Empire. In the reign of Emperor Chien Lung, however, the Southern Tien- 
shan area and the Northern Tienshan area were brought under the control of China. 
A number of experts were assigned to accompany the troops to undertake geographical 
surveys in Tashkent, Samarkand and the Kashmir. In the 47th year of the reign of 
Chien Lung (1782), a map of the “Western Region” was completed. This map re- 
mains the blue-print for all subsequent maps of Sinkiang. A map of Tibet was also 
completed during the reign of Kang Hsi, but it was not so detailed as those of the rest 
of China. The maps commissioned by the Imperial Court at the beginning of the 
Ching Dynasty served as useful reference for subsequent maps of China. Impor- 
tant geographical surveys and significant progress were made during the reign of Kang 
Hsi. With the completion of the map of the whole country, the National Geography 
soon appeared. It was started in the ninth year of the reign of Emperor Chien 
Lung (1744), resumed in the 55th year of his reign (1790), and completed in the 
22nd year (1842) of the reign of Emperor Tao Kwang. It comprised a total of 
562 books. It first dealt with the capital, then the provinces, and then Mongolia, Tibet 
and the various vassal states in the “Western Region,” and finally the countries which 
paid tribute to China. When we compaie the map of the Republic of China with a 
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map of the Chinese Empire when the Ching Dynasty was at the height of its power, 


we can see how much territory we have lost. 


During the Ching Dynasty, there were three grades of local government, the 
province, the prefecture and the hsien. Between the first two was the tao, which was 
not an administrative, but a supervisory body. The chief official of a tao was one 
who supervised over officials and not one who ruled over the people. Consequently, he 
was not an independent authority in the system of local government. Between the pre- 
fecture and the hsien were the chow and the bureaus which had the same status as the 
prefecture. They were directly under the provincial government and were of the same 
grade as the hsien. After the founding of the Republic of China, the tao, the pre- 
fecture, the chow and the bureau were all successively abolished. Today, the system 
of local government is based on the province, the municipality, the hsien and the ad- 
ministrative bureau. According to the Ministry of the Interior, there were in 1947 a 
total of 35 provinces, 12 municipalities directly the jurisdiction of the Executive Yuan, 
namely, Nanking, Shanghai, Hankow, Chungking, Canton, Tsingtao, Peiping, Tien- 
tsin, Sian, Dairen, Mukden and Harbin, 57 municipalities under the jurisdiction of 
the province, and 2,016 hsien and 40 administrative bureaus which were set up to govern 
comparatively backward areas where no hsien governments had been set up. In ad- 
dition, there is Tibet, which is a “territory.” The status of Outer Mongolia was at 


first similar to that of Tibet. But in 1946, it became “independent,” as a result of 
the aggression committed by Soviet Russia against China. With the abrogation of 
the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, it is obvious that Outer Mongolia should be 


restored to China. 


Following the Mukden Incident of September 18, 1931, the four Northeastern 
Provinces fell into Japanese hands one after another. The loss of the provinces 
meant a loss of 11.5 per cent of our territory and 8 per cent of our population. China 
entered into a period of crisis with the outbreak of the war of resistance against Ja- 
panese aggression which led to World War II. Geographically, the greatest achieve- 
ment during the past 100 years has been the development of the Northeast. Between 
1923 and 1930, more than 5,000,000 people settled down in that area.. In its report, 
the League of Nations Fact Finding Commission headed by Lord Lytton made it un- 
mistakably clear that the Northeast was definitely part of China’s territory. It pointed 
out that from either the de jure or the de facto point of view, any attempt to wean the 
Northeast from China would create a serious irredentist problem. Shortly before our 
victory over Japan, Russian troops marched into the Northeast and, in violation of the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, instigated the Chinese Reds to rebel against the 
Chinese Government on a nation-wide scale. The fall of the Northeast marks the 
beginning of the fall of the whole of the mainland to the Communists. The chief ob- 
jective of our war against the Chinese and Soviet Communists is to uphold the 
integrity of the territory and the sovereignty of China. Economically, the North 
east is the biggest granary as well as the wealthiest industrial center of China. After 
the restoration of the mainland, the Northeast will become a vital base for our national 
reconstruction and revival. 
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Straddling the Taiwan Straits, the Pescadores constitute the gateway to Taiwan. 
The Pescadores, which were visited by the Chinese in the Sui Dynasty, were incor 
porated into the territory of China in the Yuan Dynasty. It was not, however, until 
the time of Emperor Shen Tsung of the Ming Dynasty towards the end of the 16th 
century that people began to settle down in and to develop Taiwan on a large scale. 
The word “Taiwan” was originally the name of an aboriginal tribe living in the vicinity 
of Tainan. When the people from the mainland began to encroach upon their ter- 
ritory, they gradually moved up to the mountains. Beginning from the fourth year of 
the reign of Emperor Chung Tsin of the Ming Dynasty (1622), Taiwan was occupied 
by the Dutch for 38 years until the 15th year of the reign of Emperor Yung Li of the 
Ming Dynasty, or the 18th year of the reign of Emperor Shun Chi of the Ching 
Dynasty (1661), when the Dutch were driven out by Cheng Ch’eng Kung, the famous 
patriot and military leader. Using Taiwan as an operational headquarters in the fight 
against the Manchus and for the restoration of the Ming Dynasty, Cheng Ch’eng 
Kung made Tainan a political center and Anping a military pivot. He also stationed 
garrison forces in Tamsui and the Pescadores. Cheng Ch’eng Kung’s reign in Tai- 
wan lasted for three generations (23 years). He remained loyal to and fought for 
the Ming Dynasty. It was for this reason that he came to be known as Ming Ming-cheng 
Dynasty. During his reign, some 200,000 patriots from the coastal areas of Fukien 
and Kwangtung flocked to his banner. Since then, Taiwan became legally and 
factually a part of China. The Ching Dynasty conquered Taiwan in the 23rd year 
of the reign of Emperor Kang Hsi and established a prefecture there under the Fukien 
provincial government. The trend of development in Taiwan in the Ching Dynasty 
was northward and eastward. The population of Taiwan in the 22nd year of the reign 
of Emperor Tao Kwang (1842) totalled 2,500,000, or ten times more than that at the 
beginning of the Ching Dynasty. The development of agriculture and water con- 
servancy in Taiwan went on apace. Rice and sugar became the main items of 
export. The culture and the wealth of Taiwan were not inferior to those of the 
provinces on the mainland. 


After the Sino-French War (the 11th year of the reign of Emperor Kang Hsi, 
1885), the status of Taiwan was raised to that of a province. Liu Ming-chuan, the 
first governor of Taiwan, who hoped to make a showcase .of Taiwan for the whole 
country, took vigorous steps to develop the agriculture, forestry, industry, mining, 
communications and trade of the island. Consequently, Taiwan was given a “new 
look” and a firm foundation for the process of modernization. Unfortunately, four 
years after the expiration of his term of office, the island fell into the hands of the 
Japanese. On April 17 in the 21st year of the reign of Emperor Kang Hsi, the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki was signed. In accordance with the terms of that treaty, Taiwan and 
the Pescadores were ceded to the Japanese. The rule of the Ching Dynasty over 
Taiwan lasted 220 years. During the Japanese occupation, the economy of Taiwan 
was typically colonial. The people in Taiwan were deeply grieved over the indignity 
suffered by China. On various occasions, they rebelled against the Japanese. How- 
ever, receiving no support from the Manchu government, they were powerless against 
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the might of the Japanese Army. Their valiant struggles in the face of insuperable 
odds constitute a poignant chapter in the history of China. When the Pacific War 


broke out, Taiwan became an important Japanese base for the conquest of the South- 
east Asia area. 


The restoration of Taiwan was one of the chief aims of the Chinese revolutionary 
movement. During the 50-year period of Japanese occupation, numerous insurrections 
were started by the people in Taiwan. In 1937, when our war of resistance against 
Japanese aggression broke out, the Chinese Central Government reiterated its deter- 
mination to restore Taiwan to China. In 1943, the Cairo Conference declared, “All the 
territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and the 
Pescadores shall be restored to the Republic of China.” On August 25th, 1945, Japan 
announced its unconditional surrender. On August 25th, 1945, a take-over ceremony 
was held in Taipei. Taiwan was thus restored to China. Four years after the restora- 
tion of Taiwan, however, the mainland was overrun by the Communists. Today, Tai- 
wan constitutes a rallying point for our war against the Chinese and Soviet Com- 
munists. It has consequently assumed a much more important role. Although the 
history of Taiwan is a history of mass migration movements, the mass migration from 
the mainland in recent years has dwarfed all similar movements previously. Although 
Taiwan came under Japanese domination for 50 years, the valiant spirit of the people 
has remained untarnished. The 10,000,000 Chinese people on Taiwan, military and 
civilian, are a cross-section of the hundreds of millions of people on the mainland. 
Taiwan has become a rallying point for all freedom-loving Chinese as well as a 
democratic bastion in the West Pacific area. President Chiang has said, “Taiwan, the 
base for the war against the Chinese and Soviet Communists, stands at the forefront 
of the naval and air forces of all the nations which are against aggression on the one 
hand, and constitutes the front line of defense against the ground and air might of 
the aggressors on the other.” The importance of Taiwan therefore is too obvious for 
comment. The development and progress of Free China will not only affect ‘the 
stability of the Far East, but will also affect the peace and security of the world. 
The development of Taiwan is prerequisite to the restoration of the mainland and to 
the renaissance of China based on the Three People’s Principles. 












The Travels of Hstan Chuang (+ #) 


By Chang Kuei-sheng hii + 


“I covet neither fame nor wealth, My sole 
aim is to seek the Law of Buddha.” 


The Middle Ages have usually been regarded as a period of contrast between the 
East and the West. When darkness brooded over the Western world, India and China were 
living an intense intellectual and artistic life. The T’ang dynasty (618-904 A.D.) may be 
regarded as the Augustan Age in Chinese history. Culturally as well as politically, what 
the first Han dynasty had commenced was brought to its highest perfection, and it was 
perhaps one of the most favorable periods Buddhism has experienced. Since the 
middle of the sixth century, the Turks had dominated an area from the western slopes 
of the Khingan range to the banks of the Oxus. One of the Khanates had been 
established in Mongolia, another in present Russian Turkestan‘. The Emperor 
T’ai-Tsung A% first crushed the Mongolian Turks and then, during the twenty years 
that followed, made the Turks of Turkestan and even the various kingdoms of Central 
Asia acknowledge him as their overlord. Comparing T’ai-tsung with the great con- 
querors of former times, one is bound to recall the name of the most illustrious Emperor 
of Chinese antiquity, Han Wu-ti. If Chang Ch’ien represented one of the great char- 
acters of Wu-ti’s time, then the corresponding brilliant personality accompanying T’ai- 
tsung was the pious Buddhist pilgrim Hsiian Chuang whose name was to become, 
together with that of T’ai-tsung, the most celebrated of the century, for history was one 
day to associate the Unifier and the Pilgrim in a common renown. The travels of 
Hsiian Chuang across the Gobi desert, the Pamir plateau, the Turan Basin and all 
over the Indian peninsula, equal in interest and magnitude those of the most daring 
explorers. 


There are two major sources of material related to Hsiian Chuang’s great ad- 
venture, namely, the Ta Tz’#-En-SsitSan-Tsang-Fah-Shih-Chuan AM BS=RRMS 
written by his biographer Hui-li 12 and Ta-T'ang-Si-Yu-Chi XPM, edited by 
Pien-chi ###%. The former is a summary of the life of Hsiian Chuang and the general 
routes he had traveled, and the*latter the narrative which accounts for all the detailed 
descriptions of various countries. The former was first translated into French by 
Stanislas Julien, entitled, Histoires de la vie de Hiouen Thsang et des ses voyages. 
Later, Samuel Beal translated the two books into English. One is entitled The Life 
of Hiuen-Tsiang and the other made up a great part of his book Buddhist Records of 
the Western World. Following this was another English translation accomplished by 
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Thomas Watters, entitled On Yuan Chwang. We are deeply grateful for these con- 
tributions. However, since they are more concerned with historical events and religious 
matters, their interpretations on geographical subjects are not completely satisfactory. 
We, therefore, have to rely, on many occasions, upon the original sources. 


For more than twelve centuries, Hsiian Chuang has been worshipped in the 
Chinese mind as a man of great perfection. As one of his admirers states, “In him, 
were joined sweetness and virtue. These roots, combined and deeply planted, produced 
their fruits rapidly. The source of his wisdom was deep and wonderfully it in- 
creased.” ® 


In his early boyhood, he began to study the true and false, and to judge the 
right and wrong. Being a descendant of a long line of literati, he was brought up in 
the pure Confucian tradition. However, it so happened that, at the age of thirteen, 
the example of his elder brother, who had just entered the Buddhist order in the Ching- 
tu Monastery at Loyang, determined his vocation. In the years that followed, he 
plunged into the study of Buddhist philosophy. 


In 618, when the future Emperor T’ai-tsung was undertaking a series of military 
campaigns, conditions in Central China were still very disturbed. Hsiian Chuang per- 
suaded his brother to get out of the civil war. They went first to Ch’ang-an then to 
Han-Chung %* and later arrived at Ch’engtu in the Szechwan Basin. 


At Ch’engtu, which had remained uneffected by the devastating warfare that had 
swept over the rest of China, they found a great concentration of Buddhist teachers. 
Hsiian Chuang took this unique opportunity for study. In a period of three or four 
years, he studied all branches of Buddhist knowledge. 


In those days, the Buddhist schools were both numerous and varied, ranging 
from the Sects of Hinayana or the Lesser Vehicle to, positivist in tendency, the 
mystical doctrines of Mahayana or the Greater Vehicle. They were far from coming 
to a common agreement. Troubled by the discrepancies, the young Buddhist did not 
know which system to follow. Finally, he came to the conclusion that only in India, 
the homeland of Buddhism, would he be able to find teachers who would once and for 
all put an end to his perplexities, and hence he made a vow to go to India. 


When the dust of war began to settle down in Central China, Hsiian Chuang 
left his brother, sailed down the Yangtze Gorge and then followed the historic route, via 
Chingchou, Nanyang, Anyang to Chaochou. From Chaochou he went westward and 
arrived at Ch’ang-an where he planned to prepare for his great adventure. 


In 629, when Hsiian Chuang set out for the West, he was about 26 years old 
and a very handsome young man. “His coloring was delicate, his eyes brilliant. His 
bearing was grave and majestic, and his features seemed to radiate charm and brightness. 
...His voice was pure and penetrating in quality and his words were brilliant in their 
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nobility, elegance and harmony, so that his hearers never grew weary of listening to 
him....” * Besides these, he had also all the qualities of a Confucian, the deep 
virtue, prudence, moderation, friendliness and even, good disposition. Most important 
of all to geographers is the fact that he was an acute observer. The records of his 
travel which have come down to us, as we shall discover, are among the best in 
geographical literature. 


Determined to fulfill his vow at all cost, he managed to leave Ch’ang-an. He 
knew well that there were difficulties ahead. But, with a single motive driving him on 
—to seek the truth—he was ready to face all the dangers and obstacles and to overcome 
them. His unshakable faith, resolve and serenity may be illustrated in the dream pre- 
lude to his journey. Before starting, he saw the holy mountain of Sumeru, towering 
in the midst of the Great Sea. He longed to cross the sea and climb the mountain, 
but there was no boat. He plunged into the roaring waves. At that moment, a majes- 
tic lotus sprang up under his feet. No sooner did he stand upon it than it vanished to 
reappear a pace ahead, and in this way he reached the base of the mountain. As he 
tried to climb to the summit, he found that the slopes were too steep; again and again 
he failed to get a foothold and slid down toward the sea. Suddenly a mysterious whitrl- 
wind raised him aloft and he found himself transported to the top. A vast horizon 
spread before him, a symbol of countless lands that his faith was about to conquer. In 
an ecstasy of joy, he awoke. 


Throughout most of history it has been difficult for an individual to go to foreign 
countries. In the early part of the T’ang dynasty, the difficulty was ten times greater. 
The Emperor T’ai-tsung, whose power was still far from secure and who was con- 
stantly suspicious of the treachery of the western Turks, had forbidden his subjects to 
cross the frontier. Hsiian Chuang did indeed apply for permission to leave China. 
But the reply was a refusal. Since no official support was possible, Hsiian Chuang 
had to try his luck some other way. 


He made his first stop at Liangchou, then a big market town on the caravan 
route leading to Mongolia and Turkestan, and the headquarters for frontier administra- 
tion. On several occasions, he converted some wealthy traders who in return supplied 
him with gold, silver and (white) horses. At this moment, the government issued 
orders for his arrest. Hsiian Chuang left secretly, hiding by day and traveling by night, 
and proceeded swiftly through the Kansu corridor. 


His next stop was at Kuachou. Messengers with government orders had also 
reached the frontier outpost. Luckily for him, the governor of Kuachou was a devout 
Buddhist. Instead of carrying out the arrest, he tore the paper to pieces in front of 
Hsiian Chuang and advised him to get away as quickly as possible. 


Hsiian Chuang left the town in a great hurry and set off alone with little know- 
ledge of the lands farther beyond. Shortly after, it so happened that a young Central 
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Asian by the name of Bundha presented himself to be his guide. Hsiian Chuang joy 
fully accepted his offer and agreed to meet him early the next day. Bundha reap 
peared at sunset, followed by an aged man riding on a skinny horse. The old man 
talked a great deal about the dangers in the west. As Hsiian Chuang reiterated his 
resolve, the old man told him that his skinny roan knew the road perfectly well and 
had traveled to Hami fifteen times. He persuaded Hsiian Chuang to accept his horse 
and he rode the fine white one. 


The old man whipped up the horse and galloped off at high speed. By the 
end of the day, the two young men came in sight of the Jade Gate. They managed 
to cross the Sulai Ho. Night had fallen and Hsiian Chuang was completely worn 
out. He lay down in the sand and soon fell into sleep. Suddenly he woke up and 
saw that his mysterious companion, Bundha, who had lain down a hundred feet away, 
was creeping toward him, knife in hand. Hsiian Chuang began to pray to Kuan Yin 
for protection and continued to do so till Bundha had changed his mind and went to 
sleep. But no one could be safe who had a companion whom he could not trust. 
Before crossing the frontier, the young man deserted the pilgrim. 


Nothing had shaken his faith. He went on alone and entered into the Peishan 
and the Kuruk-tagh deserts. He went on slowly guided by camel dung and the 
bleached bones of dead men. A phantom throng seemed to rise far ahead. He saw 
hundreds of armed horsemen. The shape of the troops blended and changed. As he 


drew near, all vanished together. 


Not far away was the last Chinese frontier. Five signal towers were guarded by 
Chinese soldiers. He tried to slip across under the cover of night. When he came to 
the western side of the first tower, he found a little spring and went down to fill his 
water-bag. Instantly, he had been seen by the bowmen on guard. “Do not shoot”, 
called Hsiian Chuang, “I am a monk from the capital.” He came out boldly to the 
post. The guards brought him to the captain. The captain apparently had never 
heard such eloquence. He supplied him with provisions and showed him how to avoid 
the last tower—the officer in it was very hostile to Buddhists. 


He plunged on into the Gashun desert where a terrible disaster overtook him. 
He upset his water-container. To cross over the immense desert without water was a 
dreadful prospect. He went on with no guide but his own shadow—the shadow of his 
faith—projected on the limitless sands. Tormented by thirst and worn out by the burn- 
ing heat, he pressed on. “On this journey,” he prayed, “I covet neither fame nor 
wealth. My sole aim is to seek the Law of Buddha.” He was without water for four 
nights and five days. When he reached I-wu, the present Hami, he was more dead 
than alive. 


The dark days were over. The king of Kao-ch’ang or the present Turfan oasis, 
who was deeply embued with Buddhist culture, had been advised of the arrival. of 
Hsiian Chuang at I-wu. He sent out envoys to invite the pilgrim to Turfan. 
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Hstian Chuang had crossed the threshold of a foreign country. Chinese in 
fluence both political and cultural had ceased to play a major role in the Western 
Territory beyond Hami since the fall of the Han dynasty. The Turfan oases, sheltered 
by the mountain ranges of Boglo-ola and Edeman Daba in the north and Chol-tagh in 
the south, constituted one of the richest states of Central Asia. 


The king wished to keep this honoured guest permanently, but nothing could 
induce him to give up his Indian project. The king finally lost his temper and shouted 
in the most impolite language, “You will either stay here or be sent back to China. 
So think it over.”* Hsiian Chuang replied, “You will be able to keep my bones; 
you have no power over my spirit nor my will.”*® He resorted to passive resistance 
by a hunger-strike. For three days, he ate nothing. The king became alarmed and 
decided to let him go on condition that he stayed three years in Turfan on his way 


back. 


The king provided him with a tremendous amount of gold, silver, servants, and 
a means of transportation. His financial support, it was estimated, would last the 
pilgrim for twenty years. More important were his letters of recommendation to the 
rulers of twenty-four countries further west. Hsiian Chuang was no longer an illegal 
traveler. He had been given official standing. 


His geographical records, or the narrative of Ta-T’ang-Si-Yu-Chi, begin with the 
state of Kao-ch’ang. Every country, he subsequently visited, was carefully described as 
to its size, history, population, physical environments, strategic significance, agricultural 
methods and products, commercial status, vital minerals then known, the living condi- 
tions of the people and the exact distances from other countries. 








Leaving the old territory of Kao-ch’ang, the nearest neighboring state was called 
Agini (the present Yenki or Qarasahr). Although only one hundred miles in diameter, 
the strategic value of this small state was not overlooked by Hsiian Chuang. “On 
four sides, it is sheltered by mountains. The roads are precipitous, and very easy to 
defend.” In early history, when Pan Ch’ao was conducting a series of campaigns in 
the Western Territory, Yenki had been one of the pivotal spots, the control of which 
means the domination of the entire Tarim Basin. 


After crossing the Yulduz Qaidugol and proceeding along the foothills of the 
Tien Shan for about three hundred miles he entered another important country, which 
was then called Ch’ii-tzu fgg, the present Kucha. “The kingdom extends about 
a thousand [i from east to west-and about six hundred li from north to south?” The 









pilgrim was impressed by its prosperity and civilization. The climate was mild and 
the soil suitable for crops. There were gold mines as well as ones for copper, lead 
and tin. More interesting to him was the fact that the people were cultured and 
very fond of music. The musicians usually gathered together and played in the form 
of an orchestra, which may indicate a predominant Indo-Iranian cultural influence. 
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The whole party then set out toward Pu-lu-chia Riki, the present Aqsu. On 
the way Hsiian Chuang had another narrow escape. They met a band of two thou- 
sand bandits who had just looted a caravan, and were still quarreling over the spoils, 
soon they began to fight among themselves and showed no interest in Hsiian 
Chuang’s caravan. 


After passing the town of Agsu, the party left the historic trade route and went 
back along the Agqsu river. They crossed the T’ien Shan through the Bedal pass, 
which gave access from the Tarim Basin to the valley of Syrdarya. After a hundred 
miles of difficult travel, they came to the Ling Shan 2%; (Icy Mountain). Of this 
region where the T’ien Shan joins the Pamir Knot, Hsiian Chuang gave us a pic 
turesque description in which he displayed much of his geographical intelligence. 
“This is, in fact, the northern plateau of the Ts'ung-ling @ 44 (the Pamir). From this 
point, rivers mostly flow eastward. Both hills and valleys are filled with heavy snow 
in spring and in summer. If it thaws for a time, the ice soon forms again. The 
roads are dangerous and the wind is bitterly cold.” In addition, he mentioned a cer- 
tain kind of fierce animal which apparently he had never seen with his own eyes. 
It was either through hearsay or based upon the information given by his early pre- 
decessor, Fa Hsien. “There are fierce dragons which frequently attack travelers and 
so those who travel this road should not wear red garments or carry sounding equip- 
ments nor shout aloud. The least violation of this rule will cause misfortune. 
Violent wind often rises suddenly and usually is followed by storms of flying sand and 
gravel. Those who encounter them have little chance to survive.” The crossing of 
the T’ien Shan cost him more than one-third of his men who died from hunger and 
cold, as did an even higher proportion of their animals. 


After climbing over the glacial pais, Hsiian Chuang descended the highland 
and skirted along the southern shore of the Ta-ch’ing-ch’ih Xj#i#h , or the Hot Sea 
#43g, to use a common name, the Issyk-kul. “The lake” remarked Hsiian Chuang, “is 
about 1,000 li in circumference, wide from east to west and narrow from north to 
south. On all sides, it is surrounded by mountains and many streams empty into it. 
The color of the water is bluish black and its taste is bitter and salty. The roaring 
waves piling up on the shores give a dreadful view.” 


Going another 500 li northwestward, Hsiian Chuang came to the town of 
Su-yeh Ho # # #4, on the present Chu River. It must have been somewhere close fo 
the city of Toqmaq of today. The pilgrim left us a geographical term on which it is 
worthwhile speculating. “From the town of Su-yeh Ho as far as the state of 
Keshuangna 389% 35 , (the present Kesh), the land as well as the people are all called 
Tsuei-li %j (Turi?).”® If it did correspond to Turan, Hsiian Chuang would be 


the first explorer ever to have had a concept of the Turan Basin in a geographical 


sense. 





The empire of the Western Turks had then reached its height. A great part of 
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Central Asia, stretching out from Turfan to Bactria, was in its sphere of influence. It 
was at the town of Su-yeh Ho that the pilgrim met the great Khan who was there 
enjoying his hunting. Hsiian Chuang was impressed by his great strength. “The 
Khan was usually surrounded by two hundred officers clad in brocade coats, all of them 
with their hair in plaits. The rest of the troops consisted of cavalry mounted on 
camels or horses, clothed in fur and fine woolen material and carrying long lances, 
banners, and straight bows. Their ranks stretched so far that the eye could not follow 
them....” ® 


The Khan invited Hsiian Chuang to his residence and, during the course of the 
feast, had ‘pure food’ prepared for him. The Khan through a short conversation with 
the pilgrim, found him a very likable personality. “You better not go to India,” said 
the Khan to the pilgrim, “it is such a hot country that summer temperatures last all year 
round. Your face might melt when you arrive there. The inhabitants are black and 
most of them are naked. They have no regard for religious congregations, nor will 
they appreciate at all your visit.” 4° Hsiian Chuang told the Khan that his sole aim 
was to seek the Law of Buddha. The Khan did not insist on keeping him. He gave 
the pilgrim a letter of introduction to the princes of the Gandhara region and ordered 
an interpreter to accompany him as far as_ the frontier of Kapisa in the upper Kabul 
valley. 


The next place he stopped at was called Ch’ien Ch’tian +5, or the “Thousand 
Springs”, about 400 li to the west of the town of Su-yeh Ho. This region, according 
to Grousset, is still called “The Land of a Thousand Springs or Thousand Pools (Ming 
Bulak or Ming Kol). *! Hsiian Chuang states that, “It was bounded on the south 
by snowy mountains, and on the other sides, by level land. The land is well drained, 
the soil is fertile, and trees are abundant and in later spring flowers of all varieties spread 
out by the thousands and the appropriate name for it was thus given by the people.” 


Further on the pilgrim passed the town of Talas and then in a southwestern 
direction he entered the country of Niu-chih-chien jt, the present Tashkent. This 
was probably the first wealthy country he had seen since he left China. “The soil is 
fertile and yields good crops. Grass, trees, flowers and fruits grow in abundance. 
The most important crop is the grape. Cities and towns are counted by the 


hundreds.” 


The next country of importance on his route was called Sa-mo-chien WA He 
the present Samarkand.’ He crossed the Yeh Ho or the Syr Darya in the country of 
Tsuei-tu-li-sa-na %54#2%E#% . “This mighty river” said the pilgrim, “has its source on 
the northern plateau of the Ts'ung-ling (Pamir) and flows to the northwest. Coming 
out of the highlands, it widens its bed, becomes turbulent and laden with silt.” In 
order to reach Samarkand, he had to cross the eastern spur of the Qizil Qum. “We 
entered a great sandy desert where there is neither water nor grass. The road is lost 
in the boundless waste. Only by watching the great mountains and following the 
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trail of bones scattered about can we know the way in which we ought to go. After 
500 li of painful journey in these solitudes, Samarkand was in sight.” 


The famous Sogdiana land had been mentioned in Chinese history long before 
the Christian era. As we may recall, when Chang Ch’ien was sent out to locate the 
iieh-chih people, he passed this country then known by the name of K’ang-chii BEE. 
But the general aspect of this country had changed tremendously. It was no longer 
a ‘land of moving people’, but a key economic area in Central Asia, served by the 
trans-continental caraven route. “The city of Samarkand is well fortified and heavily 
populated. The people possess an immense quantity of rare and precious merchandise. 
It is a country not only rich in agriculture But also far advanced in handicraft work.” 
More strange to Hsiian Chuang was its predominant religion, Zoroastrianism. “The 
king and his subjects are fire worshippers. There are only two Buddhist monasteries, 
and they are uninhabited.” '* Such a brief statement shows us how strong was the 
influence of Iranian culture. In social custom, Samarkand led the neighboring coun- 
tries. “This country is in the middle of the Hu people (barbarians) and its customs 
are copied by all the people of the surrounding countries.” These countries covered 
an area comparable to the present Uzbek Republic. 


From Samarkand in a southwesterly direction, he passed Kesh or Chieh-shuang- 
na in Chinese. Further on, he entered the mountains of Kotin Koh, a detached chain 
of Pamir. “The mountain road” said Hsiian Chuang, “is steep and precipitous and 
the passage along the defiles, dangerous. There are no people nor villages. One can 
hardly find any water or grass.”** After a hundred miles of lonesome journey, 
he came to the Iron Gate #F4. 


“The so called pass” explains Hsiian Chuang, “is a narrow gorge between two 
parallel mountains of prodigious height. The road running between them adds more 
danger and difficulty. The rocky wall on either side has an iron color. A wooden 
gate has been set up and strengthened with iron. Many bells are hung there. Be- 
cause of these particular features, it was given the name of Iron Gate.” 


South of the Iron Gate was the country of Tu-ho-lo #425 , CTukhara, Ta-hsia, or 
Bactria), situated right across the middle valley of the Fu-tso Ho #§ # jy, or the Amu 
Darya. This was actually the land of ancient Bactria, the vassal state of the Greek 
Empire, first conquered by Alexander the Great. Two centuries later, it had passed to 
the Yiieh-chih people or the Indo-scythians. At the time of Chang Chien, as we may 
recall, Ta-hsia was subdued by the Yiieh-chih. In the mid-fifth century, the Huns had 
swooped down. Subsequently, the Turks began to takeover, but little had been recovered 
up to the time of Hsiian Chuang’s visit. All signs seemed to show that it was no more than 
a land of misery. “For many centuries past,” sighed the pilgrim, “the royal descen- 
dants have been extinct. Powerful chieftains have fought for possessions. Each relied 
upon certain natural barriers either of rivers or of mountains and thus broke up the 
whole kingdom into twenty-seven independent states. All of them looked up to the 
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Khan of the Turks as their overlord. When weather turns warm, disease prevails.” 
The only Greek cultural influence that remained was found in the form of writing and 
their monetary system. “The languaye they use differs from that of other nations. 
There are twenty-five ‘word roots’ ($i letters). By combining them they express all 
kinds of things. They read and write in a horizontal line from left to right. In se 
doing, their literary records have gradually increased and far exceed those of the Turan 
people... .In commercial transactions, they. use gold and silver coins. The shape of 
these coins looks quite different from those of other countries.” ™ 


During the early thirties of the seventh century, the whole country of Bactria 
was under the name of Tokharistan (Hsiian Chuang called it Tu-ho-lo). The Turk 
tuler, by the name of Tardu, had his residence at Kunduz. He was a very close 
relative to both the Great Khan and the King of Turfan. Hsiian Chuang had brought 
letters for Tardu from both of them. After crossing the Oxus, therefore, he abandoned 
the main route between Samarkand and Balkh and turned eastward toward Kunduz 
in present northern Afghanistan. During his short stay there, he witnessed a very excit 
ing scene in the history of the royal family. Tardu’s wife or the ‘princess from Turfan’ 
had died. Tardu married again at once, and was poisoned by the new queen who put 
her lover on the throne. It was really a very discouraging situation, as one may 
imagine. Hsiian Chuang adapted himself very well. The usurper gave him the 
assurance of the same protection as Tardu had given him. Besides this, he had also 
invited him to visit his capital, Balkh. 


Balkh, once the capital of Bactria, has sadly declined in importance. But in 
Hsiian Chuang’s time, it was one of the most splendid centers of the whole Buddhist 
world. As Hsiian Chuang described it, “From the soil grows a great variety of crops. 
There are numerous species of flowers both on land and water.” Despite devastation 
from time to time, there were still more than a hundred monasteries. He found a 
Buddhist teacher by the name of Projinakara. With this new friend, the pilgrim under- 
took the crossing of the Hindu Kush, “the Great Snowy Mountain.” 


“The road” said Hsiian Chuang, “is twice as difficult and dangerous as those 
amidst the deserts and glaciers. Dense clouds hang over it all the time and the blizzard 
strikes continuously. There is hardly any moment when one can see clearly. Level 
ground is hardly to be found even for a few dozen feet.” '® It was so hard to find 
a place for relief until he reached the country of Bamiyan or Fan-yen-na #%8 as he 
called it, 


The country of Bamiyan covered the whole mountain valley separating the 
Hindu Kush from the Koh-i-Baba range. “The pattern of settlement of the inhabi- 
tants” observed Hsiian Chuang, “is a consequence of their physical environment... .It 
is a poor land for agriculture. Only in spring does wheat grow. The climate is too 
cold for the growth of flowers and fruits. It is suitable for cattle breeding and abounds 
in sheep and horses.” #7 Modern archaeologists were struck by the accuracy of Hsiian 
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Chuang’s description of the site of the town of Bamiyan. “The town clings to the 
steep mountain side and stretches across the valley for 6 or 7 li. On the north, it is 
backed by a high rock.” 


The pilgrim now took the historic route which leads to India. The next im- 
portant country en route was Kapisa. It was one of the few geographical names for 
which both Chinese and Graeco-Roman geographers gave similar sound. Chia-pi-shih 
i # Sas it was called by Hsiian Chuang or Kapissia as named by the others, is the 
northeastern part of present Afghanistan. Its capital was not, however, situated in 
Kabul but some 40 miles north of it. Alfred Foucher has ascertained that Hsiian 
Chuang crossed the pass of Shibar and followed along the narrow valley of the Ghor- 
band, a tributary of the Kabul river as far as the point where the Panjshir joined that 
stream.*® “The whole country” as Hsiian Chuang put it, “backs up on the north 
against the Snowy Mountain or the Hindu Kush, and the other three sides are bound- 
ed by Black Mountains”—meaning mountain chains which completely lose their snow 
in summer. *® 


With such a favorable geographical location, the capital undoubtedly held a com- 
manding position on the route between India and Bactria. The whole region, watered 
by the rivers of Ghorband and Panjshir and enjoying a rather mild climate, is eminently 
suitable for agriculture. From Hsiian Chuang’s view-point Kapisa was also politically 
important. “The king has a violent nature and by awesome power he dominated ten 
or more neighboring states.” Tracing its history, Hsiian Chuang learned that when 
King Kanishka i§Kt& of Gandhara, by force of arms, extended his territories to the 
east of Pamir, the princes who ruled over the area west of the Ho (the Tarim river), 
had built their summer residences here. 


Hsiian Chuang decided to spend the summer of 630 here. He seemed to have 
felt himself in complete harmony with the ideas of the Buddhists of this country, and 
wrote down some myths in the Mahayanist belief. He mentioned a certain kind of 
“black scented oil” which exudes from the interstices of the stone above a cupola; a 
certain city which, in spite of frequent earthquakes and avalanches, still stood firm; and 
the peak of O-lu-no i/#% (Aruna), which increased several hundred feet in height 
each year, and when it approached the height of Mount Tso-na-hsi-lo ##'O# 
(Sunagir) in the country of Tso-ku-cha #4 CTsaukuta), it would fall down again. 


When autumn came, his friend Projinakara returned to Balkh. Hsiian Chuang, 
having recovered from fatigue, was ready to resume his journey toward India. He 
went down to the Kabul valley and then following the Kabul river, he descended step 
by step to the country of Lan-po if % (Lampaka). 


The pilgrim instantly noticed the difference in the landscape. Rice and sugar 
cane grew in abundance. “Forest gives a green cover in the valley. The climate is 


much milder. During the winter, one rarely sees any snow though occasionally a 
20 


little frost does occur. 
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There is, indeed, a sharp contrast between the area described above and the up 
land regions a few hundred miles to the west. Every modern geographer will agree 
that Lampaka is actually within the reach of the geographical atmosphere of India. 
Although it was a dependent state of Kapisa, Hsiian Chuang made no mistake by 
putting it geographically in India. On leaving Lampaka, he went down along the 
southern bank of the Kabul river and through the famous Khyber pass entered the 
country of Chien-tai-lo @94# or Gandhara. 


Gandhara, among many places in northwestern India, had experienced the terrible 
devastations of the Ye-ta i or Ephthalite Huns. In the eyes of Hsiian Chuang, 
it was merely a land of ruins. In a brief account, he expressed his sad feeling about the 
land of past glory. “The capital which is about 40 li in circuit is called Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo 
4i®sw iif (Peshawar). The royal family is wiped out and the kingdom has been 
annexed by the country of Kapisa. Towns and villages are emptied and abandoned, 
and only a few inhabitants are seen....There are more than one thousand Buddhist 
monasteries which are in ruins and deserted. The weeds which grow over the ruins 
make for a very mournful solitude. The stupas are mostly decayed. Temples counted 
by the hundred are occupied by various heretics.” ?! 


On leaving Peshawar, he crossed the Kabul river at its widest part which is to 
the northeast of that city. There were a number of stupas and historic monuments 
which attracted his attention. As a result of his visit to them, he explored a large part 
of the Peshawar plain. 


At Peshawar, he left the main route. Instead of going directly to the heartland 
of India, he took a long excursion northward parallel to the course of the Indus and 
entered the Swat valley, or the country of U-chang-na {#8 CUddiyana). 


What amazed the pilgrim was the change of climate and vegetation due to 
elevation, as he traveled upstream. The soil of the Swat valley was fairly fertile and 
the climate at the bottom of the valley was so mild that grape vines could grow in 
abundance. “The forests are thick and shady. Fruits and: flowers abound. The tem- 
perature is agreeable and breezes are caressing.” A little over eighty miles ahead, the 
picture changed completely. The upper valley is already a part of the Himalaya 
mountains. “One frequently sees ice during spring and summer. The snow often 
flies in whirling storms from dawn to nightfall, reflecting in five colors and shining in 
every direction with dazzling light.” ** From the central Swat valley, he began an- 
other adventurous tour following the upper Indus river. “The mountain roads,” des- 
cribed his biographer, “are very dangerous and the valleys dark and gloomy. Some- 
times one had to cross on rope bridges, sometimes by clinging to iron chains, now there 
are gangways hanging in mid-air, now flying bridges flung across precipices. There 
were paths hewn out with chisel or ladders for climbing.” *° 
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This experience came to an end when he arrived at the country of Polu-lo #&#® 
#é (Bolor). Hsiian Chuang, like Sung Yun and Marco Polo, had a bad impression 
of the people of this alpine country. “The inhabitants” he said, “are rough and rude 
in character and know very little about humanity or justice. They never have learned 
anything about manner or courtesy, and they are as ugly as they can be.” * 


From Bolor, the pilgrim backtracked to Gandhara, where he crossed the Indus 
at a point north of Attock. There the river bed widens to more than half a mile. A 
short distance to the east was the city of Ta-ch’a-shih-lo [6 Rih# (CTaxila). Hesiian 
Chuang, with great feeling, visited the scene of the touching legend of the torture of 
Prince Kunala by Asoka’s new favorite. The town of Taxila, once a center of Indo- 
Greek civilization and famous for Gandhara art, was steeped in history. But here 
again the land had suffered heavily from the invasion of the Huns and had not yet 
recovered. 


Not far away is the “Shangri-la” of Kashmir, an isolated country whose charm 
and beauty have been amply described by modern travelers. Hsiian Chuang wished 
very much to see it even though the road was just as difficult as the one along the 
upper Indus. He climbed precipitous heights and crossed iron-chain bridges, and after 
three hundred miles of hardship, reached the kingdom of Chia-shih-milo imiR@# 
(Kashmir). “This country is about 7,000 li in circumference. On four sides, it is 
enclosed by high mountains. Although there are passes through them, they are so 
narrow that neighboring countries, from time immemorial, have never been able to 
attack successfully. The capital (Srinagar), on the western side, is bounded by a 
large river (the Jhelum). This country is suitable for agriculture and produces a 
great variety of flowers and fruits....The climate is cold and stern. There is heavy 
snow but little wind....The people are very good-looking but not sincere. They be- 
lieve that the country is protected by dragons and thus play their superiority over the 
neighboring countries.” 7° 

The maharajah gave him a magnificent reception. As he approached Srinagar, 
he felt as if he had entered paradise. “The road was covered with parasols and 
standards, strewn with flowers and drenched in perfumes.” 


Next day when Hsiian Chuang dined at the Palace, he met the great Buddhist 
philosopher Sanghayases who was nearly seventy years old and a Mahayanist. The 
meeting of these two great minds was a pleasant one. The old scholar was delighted 
to discover that Hsiian Chuang was a good thinker and had an excellent comprehen- 
sive power. He believed that, through his tutorship, his Chinese pupil might one day 
be able to carry on the tradition of the Idealist School. He agreed to give him special 
coaching. Hsiian Chuang took his philosophical training in the daytime and the eve- 
nings were devoted to the study of Sanskrit grammar and logic. In so doing, he passed 
two full years in Kashmir, 
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The holy land of the Ganges was still a long way off. Hsiian Chuang, having 
acquired his basic training, had to set out again. In the spring of 633, he came down 
from the high valleys of Kashmir. He probably crossed the Chenab river near Jammu 
and then halted at Sakala or She-chieh-lo in Chinese, the present Sialkot in the eastern 
Punjab. 


After leaving Sialkot, disaster once more overtook him. When passing through 
a big forest, Hsiian Chuang together with some travelers met a band of fifty robbers. 
These robbers stripped them of all that they possessed, even their clothes. He and 
his companions escaped with their lives but lost all they had. The travelers, robbed 
of all their belongings, were all in tears. Only Hsiian Chuang maintained his com- 
posure. In consoling the others, he said, “After all we are still alive. Life is the 
world’s greatest treasure. You and I are still alive, so that our greatest treasure is not 
lost. Why do you let a little loss of money and clothing bother you so much?” 


Sometimes loss and gain are twin brothers. Scarcely had they crossed the border 
of Takka country, than they met a friendly Brahman. Perhaps Hsiian Chuang’s 
publicity had spread from Kashmir. The Brahman assembled the inhabitants of his 
village. When everybody heard the messenger proclaim, “The monk from China is 
here. He has just been robbed of everything, even his clothes,’ more than three 
hundred people set out at once to meet him, each bringing a load of food, drink and 
clothes. Hsiian Chuang and his companions accepted the equivalent of what they had 
lost. 


The next place at which Hsiian Chuang halted for nearly fourteen months 
was Chi-na-pu-ti = #(@i CCinabhukti) corresponding to modern Ferozepore on the 
right bank of the Beas river.** Here he found an immense body of Mahayanist 
literature. A summary of this literature made under his direction in 659 A.D. became 
the textbook of Idealist Buddhism in China and Japan. 


After crossing the Beas river and traveling northeastward, the pilgrim reached 
Jalandhara, where the climate is warm and moist, and the land is favorable for the 
cultivation of cereals and produces much rice. Beyond Jalandhara, flat land gave way 
to high mountains. After climbing several passes and traversing some deep valleys, 
he reached the country of Chu-lu-to §8%2, (Kuluta) in the upper Beas. The country 
deepest in the mountain valleys of the, Himalayas, according to his records, was called 
Mo-lo-so #82 , (Ladak) about 4,000 li to the north of Kuluta. Since his account 
of the highland countries was so brief, the information must have been gathered from 
hearsay. 


From Kuluta, our pilgrim tells us, he proceeded in a southerly direction. After 
climbing a high mountain, crossing a big river (the Sutlej), and traveling 700 li, he 
reached the country of She-tot’'ulu 4m , (Sitadrus). This country was bounded 
by the same big river, and therefore corresponds approximately to the present Simla, 
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Coming down from the Simla Hill, Hsiian Chuang entered the. area .of Central 
India, and on his journey through the country of Poli-yetalo KM RWMM» 
(Paryatra), he mentioned a “strange species” of rice which ripens after sixty days. 
The capital of this country has been identified by M. Reinand with Bairat.** 
From the town of Bairat, he swung to the east and thus arrived at the country of 
Mo-t’'u-lo #3 (Mathura); in the middle valley of the Jumma. Here, he was 
already sensible of the subtropical atmosphere, unlike that of the dry land of Punjab. 
“The soil” said he, “is very fertile and agriculture is the chief business. Mango trees are 
grown in orchards. Each family plants so many that they form a kind of forest.” 


From Mathura, according to the Narrative, Hsiian Chuang went up the course 
of the Jumna to visit Sha-t’a-ni-shih-fa-lo PE hJEZ (RHE , the modern Thanesvar. Due 
much to its peculiar location, Thanesvar was a very important place. It held a key 
position in this ‘hour-glass’ region. Commercially, it dominated the trade route be- 
tween the two geographic regions of the Indus valley and that of the Ganges. Such a 
geographical advantage no doubt had made this country a ‘land of opportunity’. “The 
customs of the people” he relates, “are illiberal. Most families are rich and they vie 
with ‘each other in extravagance... Since a great majority of them are devoted: to trad- 
ing, few are given to farming. aan and valuable merchandise from other lands is 
collected in this country.” 8 


Resuming his journey, Hsiian Chuang crossed the Ya-mo-na J# #8] (Jumna) 
river near Shrughna. Then another journey of 800 li eastward brought him to the 
upper Ganges. Since time immemorial, the sacred ‘Ganga’ had been worshipped by 
the Hindus as the divine river descending from heaven. “The upper reaches of the 
river” Hsiian Chuang tells us, “are about three or four li wide. The river flows south- 
east to the sea. At its mouth, it is about ten li in width. Its waters are clear and bluish 
and great waves rise in it. There are numerous creatures in it, but they are harmless 
to men. The water tastes sweet and carries along with it sands of extreme fineness. 
In ordinary books, it is called “Blessed Water”. Those who bathe in it are cleansed of 
their accumulated sins. Those who drown themselves in it are reborn in heaven with 
happiness. If a man dies and his bones are cast into the river, he cannot fall into an 
evil way. While he is carried downstream, his lost soul is saved.” 


Hsiian Chuang probably crossed the Ganges somewhere near the modern town 
of Hardawar, and thus entered into another country called Moti-pulo Ei 
(Matipura). Nature has endowed the place with the best qualities of beauty and 
charm which makes it a center ideal for recreation. “It yields grains, fruits and flowers, 
and it has a genial climate.” We learn, however, that at the time of Hsiian Chuang’s 
visit, most of the resort activity was centered at the city of Mo-yu-lo #%#2, on the 
eastern ‘bank of: ‘the river. “Not far from the town and standing: by the Ganges 
river is a large Deva temple of many miracles. In the midst of it is‘a tank the banks 
of which are made of stone joined skillfully together. The tank is fed by the Ganges 
through a canal. - People from all the Five Indies called it ‘the Gate of the Ganga 
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River’, a place where religious merit is found and sin effaced. There are constantly 
many thousands of people from distant regions crowded here bathing.” 


Further east-bound, the pilgrim passed through a country which he called Po-lo- 
hi-mo-pu-lo %#22###2 , (Brahmapura). Cunningham has been able to identify it 
with British Garhwal and Kumaun.”* Here, through hearsay, he gleaned some in- 
formation about a mythical region farther to the north and wrote down a story similar 
to the one recounted by Marco Polo. “Far in the Great Snow Mountains, is the 
country of Sa-fa-la-na-ku-tolo #€{% #918 , (Suvarnagatra), known then as the Gold 
Kingdom. From this country comes a sort of gold superior in quality and hence the 
name. This is also known as the Eastern Women’s Kingdom {BM because it has been 
ruled by a succession of women. The husband of the reigning woman is called kind, 
but he takes no part in the state affairs. The men manage the wars and cultivate the 
fields and that is just about all. The land produces winter wheat and large numbers of 
cattle, sheep and horses. The climate is severely cold and the people are hasty and 
impetuous.” 


As the pilgrim turned to the south, he found a noticeable change in the lands- 
cape and the population density. Flowers and groves, lakes and ponds succeeded each 
other in regular order. The weather was very agreeable. The population became more 
numerous. 


After crossing the Ganges, Hsiian Chuang began to travel in a southeasterly 
direction. He passed through the rich country situated between the Ganges and its 
two tributaries, the Kalinadi and the Ramganga. His immediate objective was ap- 
parently the famous town of Kanauj or the “City of Hump-backed Maidens” thick. 





Kanauj, somewhat declined today in importance, was for many hundred years 
the Hindu capital of Northern India. As we may recall, Masudi, in his book, called it 
“the capital of one of the kings of India.” At the time of Hsiian Chuang’s visit, Kanauj 
was the capital of Raja Harsha Vardhana, the most powerful sovereign in Northern India. 
The pilgrim was struck by the beauty and richness of the town. “It has lofty walls 
and solid trenches. Towers and pavilions reflect each other in the sunlight. There 
are beautiful gardens, and water pools are crystal clear. Rare merchandise from strange 
lands were collected. The inhabitants live in happiness and prosperity. They have 
fine appearance and dress in glossy silk attire and most of them are given to learning 
and the arts. As to other religions, they are equally divided between orthodox and 
heterodox.” : 


During his visit to Kanauj, Hsiian Chuang did not meet the king, Harsha, who 
was absent from the town. When he had set out once more on his journey, he crossed 
the Ganges and proceeded along the northern bank of its course. After passing the 
town of Ayodhya, he went on board a vessel with about eighty other passengers. It 
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seems to have been near Cawnpore that the most dramatic episodes took place. The 
boat reached a spot where both banks of the river were shrouded by the foliage of 
Asoka trees. Amid these trees were concealed some ten pirate boats. These boats sud- 
denly burst forth to midstream. Some passengers, terrified at the sight, cast themselves 
into the river. Others including the pilgrim were brought to the bank and stripped of 
their clothing. The pirates were worshippers of Durga, a cruel divinity who demanded 
human sacrifices of her followers. Every year during the autumn, they had to seek a 
victim, preferably a handsome young man with good features, whom they killed, offering 
his flesh and blood to the goddess to procure good fortune. Seeing that Hsiian 
Chuang would be the most suitable for this cruel purpose, the gang exchanged joyful 
glances. “Our sacrifice” said the pirates, “has been delayed because we could not find 
such a suitable person...Let us kill him and gain good fortune.” 


The pilgrim replied resolutely, “If this poor and defiled body of mine could fulfill 
your purpose, then, indeed, I would not begrudge it, but as I come from a distant land to 
pay reverence to the Sacred Places, to seek the Law, and as this purpose has not yet 
been accomplished, I fear, O men of generous heart, it will bring you misfortune.” 


His eloquence this time had no success. The chief of the pirates gave orders to 
his men to build an altar of mud for the sacrifice. At this very crucial moment, when 
Hisiian Chuang was just about to enter Nirvana, a miracle happened. A furious 
typhoon (probably the head of the monsoon) rose, smiting down the trees, whirling 
clouds of sand and piling up waves which upturned the boats. The pirates, all 
seized with fear, asked: ““Where does this monk come from?” “He is a famous 
monk from China to seek the Law of the Buddha,” said one of Hsiian Chuang’s com- 
panions, “To kill him would bring you endless penalties. Do you not see already the 
anger of heaven?” 


The pirates, terror-stricken, threw themselves at the feet of Hsiian- Chuang. 
Hsiian Chuang accepted their penitence, but explained to them that evil courses such 
as slaying, stealing, and the practice of pagan worship lead inevitably to the torments 
of Hell. The gang were touched and, in proof of their repentance, threw their weapons 
into the Ganges. In an instant, winds and waves calmed down. 


After the dramatic incident, the pilgrim went down stream, and came to the 
country of Po-lo-ya-chia ski3Bi (Prayaga). The capital city, apparently the present 
Allahabad, was located at the junction of two rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna. He 
praised the agriculture of the country, the climate and the people. 


On the eastern side of the capital where the two rivers joined together, the Nar- 
tative continues, there was a plain covered entirely with fine sand. Since time 
immemorial, royal families and people of high class had come to the place to make 
their offerings and contribute gifts and hence it was called the ‘Grand Arena of Largesse’ 
Ais}. Hsitan Chuang also remarked how the Ganges.was worshipped by crowds of 
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Hindus. “At the confluence of the rivers and to the east of the Arena, every day several 
hundred people arrived to die in the sacred water, hoping to be thereby reborn in 
Heaven. The practice is not confined only to human beings. Deer and monkeys 
also trooped down to the river. Often they refuse to go back and remain fasting till 
they die.” 


On leaving Allahabad, Hsiian Chuang went to the southwest to visit the country 
of Chiaoshang-mi {$39 (Kausambi). He passed through a forest infested with 
savage beasts and wild elephants. Cunningham calculated that travel in this wild area 
must have been difficult allowing perhaps only five or six miles a day. 


From Kausambi, the pilgrim, instead of going down the Ganges to Benares, 
went up, due north, Traveling in this direction, he crossed stream after stream and then 
arrived at Sravasti or Shih-lo-fa-shi-ti of our author. Around the ruined city which 
has been identified as the present Sahet-Mahet there were a number of holy places each 
of which was marked by some commemorative stupa. It was at Sravasti that Buddha 
had worked the Great Miracle. The city by the foot of the Himalayas, was much ad- 
mired by the pilgrim for its clear ponds, luxuriant verdure and innumerable flowers. 


About 500 li to the southeast was Buddha’s birthplace, Kapilavastu or in 
Chinese Chieh-pi-lo-va-sui-tu #L:#E(R4+4 . With poignant sadness, Hsiian Chuang 
called up the sacred memories which clung to the ruins. Yet, as a good geographer, 
he remarked that the land was fertile and well drained, with a temperate climate all 
the year round and with regular seasons. 


Penetrating further east, he traveled through a belt of forest, infested with wild 
animals as well as bands of robbers. At the end of this dangerous road was the country 
of Kusinagara which he called Chu-si-na-chieh-lo j7P RR . The place has been 
identified with the present site of Kasia on the right bank of the Gandok.*® Our 
pilgrim must have recalled that it was at this ruined spot between the Big and Little 
Gandok rivers that Buddha had entered into Nirvana. The faint words of Vajrapani or 
Chih-chin-kang began echoing in his heart. “To cross the vast sea of life and death, 
who will provide us boat and oars? To walk in the long and dark night, who will 
be our guide and torchlight?” 


From the half. dozen mythical stories that Hsiian Chuang recounted about 
Kusinagara, it seems that for a long period of time, this area had been heavily forested. 
Fire often broke out in the center of it. Following each of these calamities, there was 
a big flood. As fire and flood alternated, the wildlife population had been reduced tre- 


mendously. 


On leaving the sacred place of Nirvana, Hsiian Chuang again entered the vast 


forests that separate the Gandok from the Gogra and the Gumti. At the end of this 
) 


journey he came to Benares. 
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Benares, tue ancient Varapasi or the Polo-ni-ssu #8929; of ‘our author, was 
the sacred city uf Hinduism. After mentioning the agreeable climate and the luxuriant 
vegetation of the district, he remarked on the denseness of population, the wealth ac- 
cumulated and the ancient civilization which grew therewith. What amazed him most 
was the magnificient works of art and architecture. The temples were full of grandeur 
and majesty. Some stupas stood two to three hundred feet high with artificial pools 
built at their fronts. Despite the ever-flourishing tide of Hinduism, Benares was not 
without souvenirs of Buddha. Hsiian Chuang skillfully described every monument 
complete with its history and legends. 


After paying homage to all these sites, he went down the Ganges to visit the 
town of Fei-shéli Bi CVaisali), the present town of Besarh on the lower 
Gandok. *! Vaisali, then a dead town, had been one of the favorite residences of the 
Buddha. In this well-watered area, temperature and humidity increased noticeably. 
Our pilgrim found that mango trees and bananas grew exceedingly well. 


There is an extraordinary inconsistency of statement about his journey after his 
departure from Vaisali. The Life, written by Hui-li, leads us directly down the the south 
to the country of Magadha, while the Narrative took us to the Himalayan state of 
Nepal, some 2,000 li to the north. Cunningham has highly praised the accuracy of his 
estimate of the distances, and Watters has lauded him for his account of the Samvajji 
tribes. His remarks for the area further north seem, however, partly correct and partly 
mixed with legends. “The country of Ni-polo Jég#é (Nepal)” the Narrative pro- 
ceeds, “is about 4,000 li in circumference and is situated among the Snowy Mountains 
(Himalayas). Its capital city is about 20 li around. Mountains and valleys are joined 
together in an unbroken succession. The land yields grains and abounds with flowers 
and fruits. It also produces red copper, yaks #4: and ming-ming birds #s¢7%% (Fran- 
colins). Copper coins are used as the medium of exchange. The climate is very cold. 
The people are rude and deceitful and give little regard to faith, manner and learning. 
They have no technique or skill....To the southeast of the capital, there is a small 
pond. If one flings fire into it, the water will burn immediately. Other matter then 
thrown in it will all be changed into flames.” 


It is a debatable question whether this was added later. The information may 
have been partly obtained from the account of Wang Héiian-ts’e’s expedition a few 
years afterwards. We are told in the T'ang Shu jag that there was a tank near 
the ‘Liquid-fire Village’ CA-chi-po-ni-ch’ih, [a/#2%2ith , which literally means “Deadly 
Tank’). Unless above the surface of the water were constantly blanketing marsh gas 
there would be no meaning in this. 

Of all the Indian states then existing, the most important for the pilgrim, 
from his standpoint as a devout Buddhist, was Magadha, the Mo-chieh-to Mi% Pi of our 


author. He described this country in an unusual manner, and through his intensive 
survey has traced out everything in detail. Since Magadha, the scene of Buddha’s early 
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career, possessed a greater number of holy places connected with Buddhism than any 
other province in India, it has been dealt with in a long and independent chapter. His 
emotions are also revealed in the fact that he even omitted to mention the distance from 
Vaisali to the capital of Magadha. 


This important country, which corresponds to the present southern Bihar, had 
twice given or restored to India her political unity under the Maurya dynasty and 
under the Gupta dynasty. Hsiian Chuang, with a geographer’s accuracy, has left us 
some information about ‘South Bihar’ which is still up-to-date: “The towns have 
few inhabitants, but the villages are thickly populated. The soil is rich and fertile 
and grain grows abundantly. An extraordinary species of rice is grown there, the grain 
of which is large and the taste exquisite. The land is low lying and moist, the villages 
are built on high plateau. After the first summer month and before the second month 
of autumn, the plains became flooded and one can go about by boat.” * 


The historic capital, Po-to-li-tzu 3%" fi (Pataliputra) near the modern town of 
Patna, was already in ruins. All that could be seen of its ancient palaces were the 
foundations. According to Hsiian Chuang’s estimate, the country of Magadha was 
about 5,000 li in circuit, which is very close to the figure measured by Cunning- 
ham. * , 


On the other side of the Ni-lien-shan river je 2 #@}] was the Pro-Bodhi Moun- 
tain. He went to pay his homage to the Divine Tree underneath which the Buddha 
achieved his Enlightenment. “The Tree” he described, “is surrounded by piles of 
solid bricks. Rare trees and prized flowers make continuous shade. Fine grass and 
strange herbs spread out like a green carpet.” He gazed on the Bodhi Tree and 
noted every aspect of it: “The Tree, with a yellowish white trunk, is an evergreen. 
Only when the Anniversary of Nirvana comes around do the leaves drop off but 
instantly reappear as beautiful as ever. On that day, the kings and nobles, Buddhists 
and faymen, from all countries, counted by tens of thousands, passed beneath the 
branches and sprinkled it with scented water and milk—to the accompaniment of music, 
flowers were strewn about and lights were kept continuously burning.” 


About sixty miles to the northeast of Bodhgaya lay the great monastic city, 
Nalanda, The congregation there had selected four monks of distinguished position 
to meet the pilgrim. The road, winding through a number of dissected valleys, was 
very difficult to travel. The party crossed a region of wild jungle «nd then climbed the 
Cock Foot Mountain which Fa Hsien called Wolf's Face Mountain. The pilgrim has 
left us a picturesque description of the rugged features of the northern slopes of the 
present Rajmahal Hill. “Lofty peaks and deep grottos are seen from afar. Rapid 
torrents rush down the gorges. Thick forests clothe the valleys and tangled shrubs 
cover the heights. These gigantic peaks projected ‘into the air and the shapes of the 
imposing.mass are lost in the clouds.” 
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Hardly had they reached the city of Nalanda when the pilgrim saw a throng 
of about two hundred priests and a thousand lay patrons, “with banners and parasols, 
flowers and incense.” In the midst of this great escort, he entered the town to find 
all the ten thousand monks of the monastery assembled to welcome him. 


Hsiian Chuang describes with pleasure the appearance of the monastery. “Its 
towers arranged symmetrically, its forests of pavilions and harmikas and the many 
spires which soar up above the mist, form an imposing view....Around the monas- 
tery, there flows a winding stream of azure water, made more beautiful by blue lotus 
flowers, with wide-open calyxes; within the temple, beautiful carnikara trees hang 
down their dazzling garden blossoms, and outside groves of mongro shelter the dwellings 
with their. thick shade.”** Thanks to the series of archaeological excavations, the 
descriptions above have been almost completely verified today. 


Hsiian Chuang had at length found the omniscient master Silabhadra, then 
the highest authority of the Idealist school. His biographer declares that, for fifteen 
months, the old scholar expounded to him the texts of the Idealist doctrine. In addition, 
he studied the texts of Brahman philosophy and perfected himself in the reading of 
the Sanskrit. His life at Nalanda was truly a pleasant one. The monastery treated 
him with the utmost hospitality. As a special mark of esteem and in recognition of the 
fact that he was so far from home, the monastery appointed ten servants to serve him. 


Five years had passed in Nalanda when he was obliged to tear himself away 
from the monastery and resume his long journey of exploration. Proceeding eastward 
and following the southern bank of the Ganges, our pilgrim now dropped into the 
tropical country of what is now Western Bengal—the ancient kingdom of Champo if 
3. Cunningham has identified its capital with the modern Bhagalpur. Here we 
find Hsiian Chuang’s accurate account of the tropical landscape. “The ground” the 
Narrative runs, “is low and damp. Crops grow vigorously and the weather is hot 
almost the year round....Because of the low gradient, the channel of the Ganges be- 
comes braided. Solitary oases and detached rocks are surrounded by waters.” The 
Life also adds that “great mountain forests lay in the south. There are hundreds of 
wild elephants roaming in herds. Now and then people send an elephant-master to 
catch them. In these countries, they kept them for riding or drawing carriages. Wolves, 
thinoceroses and black leopards are abundant, so men dare not go there.” 


His next passage has presented some serious difficulties to many scholars. The 
Narrative, which describes on a regional basis, brings the pilgrim through Eastern Bengal 
to Assam, while the Life, which provides the general’ account of the route of Hsiian 
Chuang’s exploration, points his journey to the southeast. It is to the latter we are de- 
voted and by following tkis orderly sequence we shall be able to avoid the confusion 
and some other difficulties on his subsequent travels. 


On leaving Champo, the pilgrim seemed to have skirted the outgoing route of 
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Fa Hsien. He proceeded clusety to the course of the Ganges and descended to its delta 
and finally reached the harbor of Tamralipti, which is supposed to be the modern 
Tamluk forty miles southwest of Calcutta. This country was then called Samatata. 
According to Professor Lassen, the name signifies “bas pays littoral” which accords 
exactly with Hsiian Chuang’s description of the low and moist country of Sundarban 
on the seashore of the Gulf of Bengal. ** 


Before Hsiian Chuang lay the vast sea and he was faced with the problem of 
what route he should take. He must have questioned some sailors from far away 
countries of southeastern Asia, for he details them with great precision. “To the 
northeast, along the coast and amidst the mountain valleys lies the country of Srikshe- 
tra”, which is actually the name of ancient Burma.*? “Further to the east is the 
kingdom of Dvaravati.” This has been identified by M. Coedes as the ancient Mon 
kingdom in the Thailand of today.** “Further to the east is the kingdom Isana 
Pura,” which corresponds to the present Cambodia. “Still further to the east is the 
kingdom of Maha Champa. Actually it is the so-called Lin-i #&, (the present-day 
Annam). “Next to the southwest is the country of Yen-mo-na-chou” R59 , which 
has not yet been identified. “These six countries” said the pilgrim are so hemmed in 
by mountains and rivers that they are practically inaccessible, but their limits and cus- 
toms could be learned by inquiry.” 


But what attracted Hsitan Chuang most was the island of Ceylon. His biographer 
tells us that at the harbor of Tamluk the young man heard that across the sea there was 
a country called Simhala, and that after a voyage of 700 yojanas it was possible to 
reach it. On hearing this he inquired of a priest from South India who dissuaded him 
but from whom he obtained some first hand information.. “Those who go to Simhala” 
said this southerner “had better not take the sea route on which you will encounter the 
dangers of bad weather, the devils and the rolling waves. I would like to suggest 
you go by land to the southeast point of India whence you could cross the sea to Ceylon 
in three days. It would be a long and tedious journey but it is safer.” 


Hsiian Chuang immediately set out in a southwesterly direction, passing through 
Orissa (Udra) and presumably following closely the route of the modern coastal rail- 
way. At the town of Che-li-ta-lo $f#)"j@ then a great seaport, the pilgrim met many 
traders from different countries. ** ‘He checked again the distance from there to 
Ceylon. It was still 20,000 li away. 


But the further he traveled the more information about Ceylon he acquired. 
On the shore of the sea his thoughts began to wander in the warm tropical night and 
over the expanse of waters beyond the liquid horizon. “Every night” he wrote, “when 
the sky is clear and cloudless, from the precious diamond placed above the Stupa of the 
Tooth of Buddha, dazzling light can be seen from afar which in its radiance resembles 
a shining star hanging in-the midst of space.” 
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He passed on through the narrow strip of the coastal plain where the East Ghats 
draw close to the Chilka Lake. After crossing a vast forest, he arrived at the country 
of Kalinga which in his geographic concept was already within the realm of Southern 
India. Since there is no notation about the big river Godavari, it is sate to assume that 
the territory of Kalinga did not extend beyond that river. After mentioning the re- 
gular harvest season, luxuriant vegetation, and the burning heat, he pointed out that 
this area had once been very heavily populated, but that a wicked demon had been 
offended, become angry and called down ruin and destruction upon the kingdom. 
Whereon the population young and old all perished. At the time of Hsiian Chuang’s 


visit, most of the inhabitants were seemingly composed of aboriginal tribes. 


On leaving Kalinga, Hsiian Chuang undertook an exploration of the heart of 
the Deccan peninsula. He went northwest by hills and woods for about 1,800 li and 
reached the country of Kosala. (The Life named it Southern Kosala). The bearing 
and distance given take us to the ancient province of Berar of which the present capital 
is Nagpur. “The country is more than 6,000 li in circuit, is surrounded by mountains 
and hills and is a succession of woods and prairies. Its capital is about 40 li in circum- 
ference. The soil of the land is very rich and fertile, the towns and villages are close 
together and inhabited by people of dark skin, tall figure and harsh violent ways, who 
are brave and impulsive by nature.” 


Crossing another vast forest watered by the river system of Godavari, the pilgrim 
reached the ancient kingdom of Andhra,-which corresponds more or less to the modern 
state of Hyderabad between the rivers of Godavari and Kistna. Of this he writes, “The 
soil of the land is. exceedingly fertile. With a warm climate, the country produces 
abundant cereals. The capital is named Ping-chi-lo ###. Southwest of the city 
there is an isolated hill.” The most logical place would be the present town of War- 
rangel. After another journey of a thousand li due south the pilgrim reached the 
country of Te-na-chich-che-chia §k#$¥8@¢iM, the location of which has not yet been 
satisfactorily identified. His brief account of travel to the capital would take us some- 
where in the central valley of the Kistna—probably the modern town of Kurnol. As 
the pilgrim remarked, “The capital city is about 40 li in circuit... . There is much waste- 
land in this region and towns are few. On both the east and the west side the capital 
is bounded by mountains. On the tops of these mountains there are two stupas built 
by a former king. In honoring the Buddha, he had hollowed out a valley, made a path 
by the river and opened the mountain crags which are the effect of a corridor sur- 


rounded by rocky heights.” 


The pilgrim then went southwest through a wild and deserted country of marshes 
and jungles, watered by the Kistna, turned south again by the basin of the Pennan 
and arrived at Chien-chi-pu-lo #2#§% (Conjiveram), the capital of Ta-lo-pi-to 
32¥mt3 (Dravida). 


It was a very rich tropical country. The Life has a few remarks about the capital 
which are worth quoting. “The city is situated on the mouth (bay) of the southern 
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sea of India and looking toward the kingdom of Simhala (Ceylon) at a distance of three 
days voyage.” 

Hsiian Chuang was, of course, very anxious to visit Ceylon. But, to his great 
disappointment, the island was in turmoil and disorder. The king of Ceylon had just 
died and the whole country was involved in civil war and suffering from famine. He 
saw several hundreds of Singhalese monks coming to India arrived at Conjiveram 
Through inquiry, the men advised him to abandon the journey. 


Hsiian Chuang therefore gave up his visit to Ceylon. His immediate plan then 
was to travel around the lower peninsula. At Conjiveram, the pilgrim heard of another 
country called Mo-lo-chii-ta #46" further down to the southwest which also bordered 
the sea coast. His notes on it are as accurate as if he had been there. Mo-lo-chii-tta ie 
actually the coastal plain of the Tamil country. “The soil of this land is of an alkaline 
type and is of little use for agriculture. But due to its geographical location, a great 
variety of sea products are collected here and thus enrich the country. The weather is 
unbearably hot.” This may suggest that as early as the time of Hsiian Chuang, the 
trade in sea-products or even the spice-trade had already existed here. 


His description of the southern tip of the peninsula is also remarkable in its 
accuracy. “Facing the sea coast is the mountain of Malya, impressive for its high peaks 
and precipices, its valleys and torrents. Here is found the white sandal-wood, camphor 
and trees of many other varieties.” 


Although the pilgrim, on account of the political disturbances, had not been 
able to visit Ceylon himself, he related in detail all that he had heard from the monks 
whom he met at Conjiveram. 


He states that Ceylon was originally called Paotu %? or Treasure Island, 
having a variety of rare gems. In the seventh century, Ceylon was known by the 
name of Simhala (Sh:ngkia-lo gpg) which was said to be derived from the 
lion-descended Simhala of legend. For a number of years, the country had been suffer- 
ing from political upheavals. 

By the side of the king’s palace was the shrine of Buddha’s Tooth several 
hundred feet high. It was decorated with every kind of precious jewels. On the top 
of it was erected a signal tower which is surmounted by a large ruby. Its brilliant lights 
shone day and night and on a clear and cloudless night, it could be seen 10,000 li. 


As to the richness of the island, our author continues, “The soil is exceedingly 
fertile. The climate is warm and agreeable all the year round. Crops ripen at regular sea- 
sons and flowers and fruits grow in abundance. Though the island is densely 
populated, the people in general are wealthy. One of the major sources of income seems 
to be the collecting of pearls and jewels along the coast.” 


After the account of Ceylon, Hsiian Chuang also gives some fragmentary in- 
formation about some islands far out in the vast sea. “Several thousand li south on 
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the sea, lie ‘the islands of Na:lo-chi-lo #78331. The islanders are of small stacure 
about three feet tall. They have grain-food to eat but live only on cocoa-nuts.” If 
this statement is trustworthy, it would be most likely to bring us to the Maldive 
Islands. © For many centuries, ‘it had been known to the Arab navigators: “These 
islands support a numerous population. Both men and women come out in boats and 
barter cocoa-nuts for iron.” 44 


The pilgrim also mentioned a solitary island 918 and “The Great Precious- 
substance Islands,” K3#¥#4 another several thousand li out in the west sea. His des- 
cription of these islands is very vague and smacks of fairy-tales. He evidently derived 
all his information about them from books and stories or through hearsay. 


Returning to Hsiian Chuang’s travels we find that from Conjiveram, he went 
northwest through a land of jungles, teeming with wild beasts and murderous high- 
waymen. There seemed nothing noteworthy until he reached the kingdom of Ma-ha-la-ta 


Mie] ft , the present Maharatta country. 


This region formed at that time the empire of the Calukyas, who had played a 
role of the greatest importance in the Indian history of this period. The people of 
this country were notorious for their war-like character. As Hsiian Chuang puts it, 
“They are tall, stern and vindictive. To their benefactors, they are grateful; to their 
enemies relentless. If they are insulted, they will risk their lives to avenge themselves. 
If they are asked to help one in distress, they will fly to assist. When they are going 
to seek revenge, they first give their enemies warning, then take their lance in hand, 
and attack. If a general loses a battle, they inflict no harm on him but merely wrap 
him up in women’s garments. Under such circumstances, he is often driven to seek 
death himself to escape dishonor.” In short, it was a nation subject to severe mili- 
tarism. The king, possessing such men and fierce elephants as well, treated the neigh- 
boring countries with contempt. Harsha, the overlord of many countries in the Indo 
Gangetic depression, had had no effect on him. “At the present time,” writes the pilgrim, 
“the Emperor Harsha has conquered many countries from east to west and penetrated 
to remote districts; the men of this country are the only ones who have not submitted. 
Several times he gathered troops from the Five Indies, selected the best commanders 
and put himself at the head of the army; but he has never been able to break down 
their resistance.” 


After leaving Maharatta, he stopped some days at Bharoch on the mouth of the 
Nai-mo-to Ho i##Pa*J , the present Narbada River.4* “The soil is impregnated 
with salt, and vegetation is very sparse. The people boil the sea water to get the’ salt 
and their entire livelihood relies upon the sea. Since life is so hard, the people are 
therefore cold, mean and deceitful.” It is possible that Hsiian Chuang reached’ the 
west coast right in the monsoon season of 641, ‘The weather was very hot and sticky 
and whirling winds often burst out suddenly. 
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We are not surprised to see our pilgrim here taking a different route and head- 
ing northeast. He wanted to visit Mo-la-po ERR , Malva, one of the most cultured 
and civilized countries in India.** Hsiian Chuang justly compares it with Magadha. 
“There are two kingdoms which have the renown of loving the arts and literature, 
virtue and courtesy—Magadha in the northeast and Malva in the southwest.” Well 
watered by the Mahi river and other streams, the country not only had a flourishing 
agricultural economy but also traded with the outside world through the Gulf of Cambay. 


On the west Malva touched the kingdom of Valabhi which dominated practically 
the whole Kathiawar peninsula except on the southwestern coast. The country lived 
then on maritime trade from the Persian Gulf. “One sees in this kingdom,” said 
Hsiian Chuang, “piles of precious merchandise from foreign lands. . There are more 
than a hundred millionaires on this single peninsula.” 


From the maritime province, Hsiian Chuang was able to gather some informa- 
tion about Persia and even the countries far beyond. He points out the importance of 
the Kanat irrigation system for the life of this dry plateau. Those who have followed 
the old Persian track from Tehran to Isfahan and Shiraz and have seen the sub-terrain 
canals, will be struck by the truth of his remarks. He also notes the high quality of 
the Iranian horse and camels, the beauty of silver coins and the excellent texture of 
the Persian fabrics. But due to the inadequate information, the pilgrim only men- 
tioned two important cities, Su-la-sa-t’'ang-na #4 {RH the capital city,“* and Ho-mo 
#3% (CHormuz), the great sea port. Northwest of Persia lay the kingdom of Fu-lin 
#1% which was actually the Byzantine Empire. Further beyond, the information he 
gathered is entirely fable and legend. “Southwest of Fu-lin, on an island of the sea, 
is the Kingdom of Western Women j§%H. The inhabitants are all females who pos- 
sess a large quantity of jewels and precious merchandise. They pay some of these as 
tribute to the emperor of Fu-lin who, in return, sénds some men to live with them for 
a time. Male babies are not allowed to be brought up.” What a coincidence when we 
read the travels of Marco Polo who has given us a similiar account about the two islands, 
Male and Female, lying thirty miles apart. 


On leaving the Kathiawar peninsula, the pilgrim skirted the northeastern margin 
of the Ran of Kutch and followed the desert trail to Balmer then the capital of Gurjara. 
The route he was taking seems to indicate that his original intent was to cross the Thar 
Desert and head for the middle valley of the Indus, but he made a change in his plans. 
Instead of going any further towards the northwest, he went in the opposite direction 
to explore the northern Deccan, the geometric heartland of India with which he had 
so far been only slightly familiar. He crossed the Aravalli Range, traveling south- 
eastward to Ujain, a fairly rich country watered by the upper Chambal river. Next we 
hear of him at Che-chi-to #8#pj (Jajhoti) on the Betwa river. * 
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There is a great deal of confusion about his farthest reach in this heartland. The 
Narrative carries the pilgrim further to the northeast, while Cunningham in a long 
series of arguments brings him to Manda on the head waters of the Narbada river. 
The account in the Life which is contradictory to the Narrative convinces me that the 
modern scholar may be correct. #7 


After Hsiian Chuang leaves the Northern Deccan plateau our two sources differ 
as nowhere else in the whole journey. The Narrative tells that Hsiian Chuang first 
returned to Gurjara, thereafter crossed the Thar Desert in a northwesterly direction 
and subsequently reached the Indus somewhere near the present Sukkar Dam. After 
that he went to Punjab then returned to the Lower Indus. The Life, however, keeps 
more logically in ar orderly sequence, which relates that from Mahesvarapura he first 
returned to Surath, the southwestern part of the Kathiawar peninsula, whereby proceed- 
ing westward he reached the country of A-tien-p‘o-ch’ih-lo J% 2% #, an uninhabitable 
land of wild marshes. “Here” as he describes, “the ground is low and damp and the 
soil is predominantly alkaline. Crops which can hardly take root here, all give place to 
clusters of shrubs and tangles of weeds. The weather is rather cold and the winds 
severe.” These remarks are a very good indication of the Kutch swamp land. 


Further west was the country of Lang-chieh-lo 483% (Langalo) which seems 
to carry us a little beyond the modern metropolis Karachi. The conditions there were 
more favorable. The pilgrim described the people as wealthy and numerous, being on 
the sea shore and accessible to the “Islands of Western Women.” This raises serious 
doubt as to whether he really visited the eastern Makran coast. * 


On leaving the Indus delta region, the pilgrim followed closely the course of the 
river. After passing through the country of Shin-to {@B€ (Sindh) he probably marched 
all the way north along the west bank of the river, until he crossed it somewhere near 
the present town of Dera Ghazi Khan, where he turned directly eastward towards 


Maltan. 


Maltan, watered by the lower Chenab, has all the features which a doab-country 
possesses. On this good farming land civilization had existed for many centuries. The 
flowery woods, the tanks and ponds, the tastefully arranged tiles, all these could not but 
inspire the pilgrim’s feeling of great admiration. 


Having accomplished his exploration of the Indus valley, Hstian Chuang, accord- 
ing to the Life, returned toward Magadha and made a second stay at Nalanda. This 
time, we learn from his biographer, our pilgrim entered into all kinds of activities. Not 
only did he listen with others to every discussion, but also took part in hot debates him- 
self. Mahayanist thinkers there were diviced into two groups; the Mythical School and 
the School of Absolutism. These divergent opinions went bitterly against each other, 
though certainly these two systems were issue of the same principles. Hesjian Chuang, 
in. order to reconcile the two. doctrines, composed a treatise called “Huei-tsunglun” j 
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#23 or the “Principles of Harmony” which was received with honor by the Buddhist 
masters at Nalanda. 


By the time Hsiian Chuang began thinking about his plans for the return journey, 
the monks of Nalanda considered him so much as one of themselves that they wanted 
to dissuade him from returning to China. “India” they said, “has been the birthplace 
of the Buddha. Though he has left the earth, His traces still remain here. To visit 
them one after another, to adore them, and to sing His glories is*the way to enrich 
your life with happiness. How could you come here to leave us all of a sudden? 
Besides, China is a land of barbarians. That is why the Buddha did not choose to 
be born there.” This really led Hsiian Chuang to an outburst. In reply, he protested 
with justice: “When the Buddha set forth His teaching, He certainly desired his 
Law to be spread everywhere. Anyone who has been fortunate enough to learn some- 
thing about it is under the obligation to pass on his knowledge to the less fortunate. 
Moreover, China is not at all a barbarian country. In China, humanity and justice are 
respected everywhere. Old men and sages are given the first place. Our Emperor is 
a great man to whom his subjects are devoted. In family life, fathers are kind to sons 
and sons obedient to them. That is not all. In science, astronomy has been much 
developed. There are water-clocks to “divide the hours”, and models to calculate the 
movement of the Five Heavenly Bodies. The people have invented all kinds of 
instruments. That is why they have been able to command over creatures of eyery 
kind, to counteract Yin and Yang and to procure peace and happiness. It is not, may 
we say, a right attitude to claim that because the Buddha never went there it must be 
a miserable place. Why does the sun go round the world? To dissipate darkness. 
And it is just for the same reason that I now think of going back to China.” 


Meanwhile, Hsiian Chuang’s success in philosophic and religious controversies 
had attracted the attention of many people. His name had undoubtedly reached men 
on the higher level and soon he was chosen by Silabhara, his master, to represent the 
monastery in a debate with Hinayanists at King Harsha’s capital, Kanauj. 


Shortly after Hsitan Chuang had finished his packing, a letter arrived from the 
king of Kamarupa (Assam) asking him to come and spend’a few days at his court before 
returning to China. The king of Assam, as the Narrative illustrated, was a highly 
cultured ruler. Though a Hindu himself, he would never have ceased to regret it if he 
had allowed a scholar of Hsiian Chuang’s calibre to depart the country without having 
a talk with him. 


The messenger, according to the Life, carried the pilgrim off to Gaubati on the 
Brahmaputra, some 600 miles northeast of Nalanda, then the capital of Assam. 


Here we should go back to the early description in the Narrative. The route 
it indicates just fits the general direction which, was accounted before. After crossing 


the Ganges, he traveled throygh the :country of Pén-na-fa-tan-na BRM (Pundra- 
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vardhana), the present Pabna. Further on, he crossed another big river, which was 
obviously the Brahmaputra, and after traveling 900 li to the east he entered the coun- 
try of Chia-mo-lu-po i M # 3 (Kamarupa) which is the: Sanskrit name of Assam. ¢° 

The territory was estimated at ten thousand li in circuit. The large area shows that 

\ it must have comprised the whole valley of the Brahmaputra or modern Assam. His 

description is, however, more or less confined to the western Assam. “It is an exceed- 

ingly humid country. Crops ripen in regular seasons. Water led from rivers and 

reservoirs flows around the town.” The people he described were not Assamese but 

seem to have been a different stock which resemble those who came down from the 

mountainous region of Bhutan, or at least a mixed racial group. “Those with a dark 

skin are of small stature and of a hard, cruel disposition. Their language differs but 

slightly from that of Central India.” 


At the northeastern corner of India, our pilgrim may have called up the story 
of Chang Ch’ien who had once dreamt about opening a route to India from Szechwan 
and Yunnan. “To the east” he relates, “the country is bounded by chains of moun- 
tains and hills. So there are no principal cities. Its eastern frontiers are contiguous to 
the Southwest Barbarians (of China), hence the inhabitants are skin to the Man ## 
and Liao # On inquiry, I have learned from the natives that it takes about two 
months’ journey to reach the southwestern borders of Szechwan. But the mountains 
and rivers present obstacles. Besides, there are pestilential vapors and poisonous snakes 
and herbs constituting serious danger.” 


Hsiian Chuang was very well treated by Kamaru, the beloved king of Assam. 
Often the two went out together and a warm friendship began to grow between them. 


While the two friends were enjoying each other's company, King Harsha, the 
overlord of the whole Indo-Gangetic depression, had returned to Kanauj from an expedi- 
tion against Kongoda, a coastal region about 200 miles southwest of Calcutta. On 
hearing that Hsiian Chuang had been got hold of by his vassal, the monarch became 
very angry and sent out a messanger to Assam. He bade the king of Assam send 
Hsiian Chuang to him at once. 


On his arrival Hsitan Chuang and King Harsha began to converse. The monarch 
had some vague ideas about the Great ‘T’ang Empire. By some chance their conver- 
sation turned to the subject of the Chinese Emperor, T’ai-tsung. “I have heard” said 
King Harsha, “that there is, in Maha-China, a prince called Ch'in Wang #2 (or the 
Prince of Ch’in) whose fame is celebrated in the song of ‘The Triumph of Ch’in Wang’ 
EMS . Is the song somewhat related with Great T'ang?” In reply, the Master 
of Law, as we may now call Hsiian Chuang, began to make use of his magnificient 
eloquence. “That is right, your Majesty.” said the Master, “The Prince of Ch'in is 
the same man who is now the Great Emperor (T’ai-tsung). Before he succeeded the 
throne, he was invested as the Prince of Ch'in. In those days, heaven and earth were 
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profoundly agitated, the people had no longer any ruler and the whole country was 
involved in war and disorder. The fields were strewn with corpses and the rivers ran 
with blood. During the night the stars shed a sinister light. When vapors rose with 
the day, the Three Rivers were ravaged by various boars and the Four Seas were in- 
fested by venomous snakes. Then the Imperial Prince carried the orders of Heaven. 
Filled with noble ardour, he built up his invincible strength and put down every source 
of trouble and restored peace to the world. Since then the seas have calmed down. 
The sun and moon and stars shone out again. Because of our gratitude for his care, 
we sing his praises.” 


The religious conference was convoked at Harsha’s capital, so the monarch and 
the Master went up the Ganges and to Kanauj. It was the first day of 643 A.D. 


The assembly was of unusual magnitude. There were kings of eighteen coun- 
tries and several thousand eminent priests who were thoroughly familiar with the Great 
and Little Vehicles. Besides, a large number of deputies representing the Brahmans 
and the Jains also took seats in the conference. The debate went on like a hot battle. 
Despite the overwhelming odds, the young faithful, under the cross-fire of his opponents, 
was quite able to defend Mahayanism without encountering any set-back. 


The Master of Law was now longing to get started on his journey home. 
Harsha was in favor of his going back. by sea and offered to have him escorted by his 
official envoys. But Hsiian Chuang insisted on returning by land, explaining that the 
King of Turfan had been of great material assistance to him and that he had 
promised to visit Turfan on his way back. 


It was undoubtedly a great sorrow to Hsiian Chuang that the King of Turfan 
had died (640 A.D.), and Hsiian Chuang on his return from India to China found 
that the kingdom had ceased to exist. 


After a tearful parting, the Master of Law, gave his books and images to the 
cavalry escort of a king of North India called the Udhita. King Harsha gave Hsiian 
Chuang an excellent elephant to ride on, three thousand pieces of gold and ten thousand 
pieces of silver—for defraying the Master’s expenses on the road—and, finally, a sealed 
letter which commanded that rulers of all countries within his sphere of influence should 
provide him with escort in relay. ‘ 


The Master of Law proceeded on a northwestern route. At Jalandhara in the 
Punjab, he parted with Udhita with whom he had been traveling. Passing through 
the mountain defiles on the way to Taxila, he came to a spot famous for its brigands. 
Hsiian Chuang gave instructions to one of the monks to go forth and say to the 
brigands: “We have come from a far country to seek the Law. Our luggage consists 
of nothing but scriptures, images and relics.We need your petronage to protect us.” 


This seemed always to work. 
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At the beginning of the year 644, the Master of Law reached the Indus river at 
a point where it was about five or six li wide and apparently very shallow. One of his 
men on the ferry was asked to keep an eye on the books and also on a package of 
flower-seeds which were unknown to China. The Master waded the stream on his big 
elephant. 


When they were about half-way across, a torrential storm suddenly came upon 
them. The boat was violently tossed about and almost sank. When it was recovered, 
fifty sutras and the flower-seeds had been washed away and lost. 


The king of Kapisa, on hearing the approach of the Master, went to the river-side 
to meet him. They went together to Uddiyana where the king managed to have the lost 
books copied for Hsiian Chuang. The king of Kashmir had invited the Master for a 
second visit, but because of the heavy load of luggages, the slow pace of the elephant, 
and the difficult terrain, Hsiian Chuang was unable to make it. The king, having 
received his letter of apology, went to Uddiyana to bid the Master farewell. The king 
of Kapisa then escorted the Master of Law as far as the foot of the Hindu Kush. 


The crossing of the Hindu Kush had been well planned by the king of Kapisa 
who sent forth a hundred of his men to take care of the Master. This was in the 
summer of 644, but the journey was nevertheless very difficult. It took seven days for 
them to reach the top of the range which presented a mass of terrifying peaks, rising 
here, there and everywhere. From this point, they were unable to ride on horse-back 
but walked with the support of their staffs. 


They plodded on, following the glacial streams. The biographer tells us, “If 
travelers did not follow the steps of their guide, there was great danger of falliny, and 
perishing.” ‘They went thus from dawn till sunset to cross these ice-clad precipices. 
At this time, there remained only seven monks, twenty servants, one elephant, ten asses 
and four horses. 


The next day, they arrived at the bottom of the mountain pass of Varasena. 
(The whole description seems to indicate that the Varasena pass may well be the same 
as Khawak pass described by Wood, who found it to be 13,200 feet in elevation). * 
After that they followed a tortuous path which ultimately led to the summit. The sum- 
mit at a distance seemed to be all covered with snow, but when they reached the top 
they found that it only consisted of white stone. “There was no vegetation of any 
kind,” writes the biographer, “only clusters of sharp peaks sticking up like bamboo 
shoots. So high is the mountain and so strong the wind that even birds zannot fly 
over it.” 


Coming down from the Hindu Kush, they again entered territory of Tokhara. 
From Kunduz, the Master turned to the east, moving along a chain of mountain valleys 
which lay south of the upper Oxus. 
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Traveling om the highlands of the Pamir Knot, the Master related the origin of 
the name Ts'ung-ang and defined its geographic meaning. “On the south it connects 
with the Great Snow Mountain (Hindu Kush), on the north it reaches the Hot Sea 
(the Issyl Kul) and the Thousand Springs, on the west to the state of Hwoh SE 
(Kunduz) and on the east to U-sha §& #* (Ocha). From east to west and from north 
to south, they run equally for several thousand li and abound in hundreds of sharp 
peaks and inaccessible gorges. Here frozen snow is perpetually accumulated and 
cold winds blow fiercely. This region, however, produces a large quantity of ts’ung 
# (green onions) and hence the name. But according to another opinion, the name 
is derived from the green-onion hue of the cliffs.” 


The Master journeyed from one state to another through the Tokhara territory 
and then reached the alpine valley of the Pamir river. Some modern explorers tel! 
that ‘Pamir’ is a Turki word signifying ‘desert’ ** This was exactly what the Master 
had described. “The valley seemed to be choked off by two gigantic snowy moun- 
tains. It extends 1,000 li from east to west but only 100 li wide and the narrowest 
part no more than 10 li in breadth. Snow falls all the year round accompanied by 
furious winds. The soil is full of salt and covered with numerous patches of sand 
and gravel. There is no tree of any kind, and even shrubs are far apart. As far as 
the eye can encompass, there is nothing to be seen but uninhabitable waste.” 


Our Master now climbed the ‘middle of the Jambudvipa’, or to use our modern 
language, ‘the Roof of the World’. He specifically indicated that Ts’ungling (Pamir) 
is the great dividing height. The Dragon Lake (the present Sar-i Kul) which is 
situated right in the middle of the plateau serves as the source of the watershed. 
“All waters, west of the lake, join the Oxus (Fu-tso Ho ##§?J) and flow westward; 
while those to the east of it, all flow eastward and join the Tarim CHsito Ho ¢# % 
iJ) at Chieh-sha {£% (Kashgar). 


Further on, the Master traversed a number of small states in this alpine region. 
Now and then he found open valleys with trees and fruits, but soon the barren began 


once more. These contrasts are apparently due to peculiarities of location, with reference 
to topographical features and sunlight. 


The Master was probably following the same route as the modern mountain track 
which passes the post of Tash-Kurghan and then follows the Gez river, a tributary of 
the Kashgar river to Kashgar. 


Leaving Kashgar, the, Master took the old Southern Route which extends in a 
semi-circle surrounding the Takla-Makan Desert. On the way he visited Yarkand, 
Khotan, Niya, Cherchen and subsequently reached the first Chinese outpost, Tunhuang. 
As we may recall, two and a half centuries before this time, Fa Hsien had traveled 
the same route on his way to India. Time chahges geography. Some countries 
became more: prosperous than in Fa Hsien’s time. The state of Khotan, for instance, 
besides retaining its oasis agriculture, had added to its wealth by the manufacture of 
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woolen carpets, fine felts and taffetas. Mulberry trees were under plantation which led 
to its own silk-trade with the Byzantine Empire. The Master even praised the urbanity 
of the Khotanese. Others which had not been favored by nature had been completely 
ruined by time and weather. The longitudinal valley of Niya had been turned to marsh 
by: the drying-up of the river. The city of Niya had to be abandoned. Still less 
fortunate was the kingdom of Shan-shan. The country, like the ancient Roman city 
of Pompeii, which had once been well populated was not completely buried under heavy 
sand. 
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At Tunhuang, the Master had his first relaxation. However, it is not hard to 
imagine that he must have been in a very complicated state of mind. Sixteen years had 
gone by since an illegal traveler escaped from Ch’ang-an and an obscure monk crossed 
the frontier by night. Now he had returned, covered with glory, after a long and 
marvelous voyage, who had won the friendship of a great number of foreign rulers. 
What would the government do to him? He could not help pondering with anxiety 
as well as with pride. He sent out a letter to the Emperor Tai-tsung and waited for 
a favorable reply. 


The Emperor, on hearing about his return, ordered his top aide, Fang Hsiian-ling 
Xi to arrange a great reception for Hsiian Chuang. News of the Master’s arrival 
had spread all over the country. The great adventurer who had crossed the Gobi, 
Tien Shan, the Indus, the Ganges, the hot jungle of Deccan and the perpetually ice- 
clad Pamir, was to be the hero of the hour in this China of the Great T'ang. 


What makes the name of Hsitan Chuang so great? A name which through the 
change of dynasties and the succession of generations still remains in the memory of 
millions of people? To answer this, we have to fall back and review everything which 
had contributed to his life and his work. In one sense, we may say that the great 
success of his travels was a joint effort. Credit should also be given to those kings, 
great or small, who poured out their riches so generously and the great masters who, 
with the idea of brotherhood, had treated Hsiian Chuang like one of themselves. Their 
encouragement and inspiration are by no means negligible. There were also many 
others who helped him in carrying loads of luggage, did all kinds of services, and 





escorted him through the tropical jungles swarming with beasts and brigands and over 
the glaciated precipices where ‘temperature’ is without a positive meaning. Some of 
them fulfilled their assignments, and left unknown. Others died working but without 
a name. Yet, when we take the large view, the central figure which made the whole 
undertaking a genuine and successful one, was ultimately the pilgrim. A number of 
great explorers, whom we so frequently admire stand out as immortal. Some acquired 
their fame owing to their outstanding courage. Many missionaries have left us a 
glorious page in history because of their deep faith in a Holy One. Some ‘scientific’ 
explorers have succeeded in opening up the vast unknown mainly by their love of 
knowledge. There are even travelers who successively broke records for long distances, 
because they were born to travel. These qualities, when we are going to judge the 
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Master of Law, are aif present in him. As Professor Grousset puts it, “What makes 
Hsiian Chuang so living and so true, and explains the fact that one cannot read him 
without loving him, is the combination in this powerful metaphysician of a tender piety 
with the deepest speculative tendencies.” ** 


It is a well acknowledged fact that the Master has been one of the greatest 
religious men who ever lived. He is generally credited with the enhancement of 
Buddhist philosophy in China, the unification of the different Sects of his time and 
thereby enlarging the realm of the Buddhist world as a whole. 


A great many people, however, fail to realize that Hsiian Chuang, as a great 
traveler, has contributed equally much to enlarging the Chinese geographical horizon. 
Since his great exploration, a complete, accurate and detailed account of the entire 
Indian sub-continent has been added to the geographical knowledge of the Chinese 
people. 


From the history of Chinese Geography, it can be seen, that the book Ta-T’ang- 
Si-Yu-Chi or the “Records of the Western Territories of the Great T'ang,” has mark- 
ed a new era. From that time on, geography was no longer a subordinate field of his- 
tory, or an isolated field of art for the telling of strange stories or identifying the names 
of countless river sources. Instead, geography developed to a stage where the study of 
regional geography gained its earliest shape. 


This may well be illustrated by going back to early history, When Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien wrote his knowledge of foreign countries, he relegated them to the position of 
chuan {§ or historical accounts. His interest was largely confined to their history 
rather than their geographical environment. Pan Ku followed this tradition without 
much change. The Water-Classic is a systematic study of the drainage pattern of 
China and some countries outside of China, but its geographical value was greatly 
enhanced after a complete annotation for it was written by Li Tao-yiian gpiajc in 527 
A.D. During the Period of Uncertainty, geographical information was scattered through 
some of the official history of the several dynasties. After the Ta-T’ang-Si-Yu-Chi had 
been written, geography became a rich and specialized field of study. 


Closely related to the historical significance of Hsiian Chuang’s book is the areal 
coverage of his travel. He spent seventeen years (629-645 A.D.) outside of China, of 
which more than half of his time was spent on the road. The total distance of his 
travels, not counting the short detours and excursions, amounts to nearly 120,000 li or 
40,000 miles. By the middle of the seventh century, that is to say, six hundred years 
or more prior to the time of Marco Polo and Ibn Battuta, Hsiian Chuang stood out as 
the greatest land traveler of his time; and even during the centuries that followed, he 
had no peer. 


Furthermore, the significance of Hsiian Chuang’s exploration should not be 
judged merely by the distance of his travel. What we are more concerned with is the 
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geographical knowledge he contributed. We must not forget that Hsiian Chuang was 
more a geographer than a traveler. This is of great importance. The records of the 
Venetian traveler and the Arabian adventurer are fragmentary descriptions, or at best, 
overall accounts of places visited. As the centuries have passed by, their geographical 
value has decreased in large measure. The greatness of the two travelers, which we 
so frequently admire, is to a large extent due to the fact that one was the ‘first’ man to 
have been able to write so much about the ‘Land of Cathay’ and the other had traveled 
the ‘longest’ distance ever recorded in history before the development of modern 
transportation. Hsiian Chuang accomplished something more beyond this in that he 
offered a new approach to the study of geography. He was successful in bringing out 
some of the most significant points which geographers should not overlook. Very often 
he laid emphasis on some of the important historic events concerning an area before he 
went into any detail in describing’a particular kingdom or state, and thus he helped us 
to comprehend how the rise and fall of an empire, a civilization or any prominent 
religion imposed certain changes on the social and economic life of a great number of 


people. 


Foreign invasions had caused Indian history to be partly lost. Thanks to the 
work of the Master, a great deal of valuable information concerning contemporary 
Indian history and culture were rediscovered. 


Another essential point which he frequently discussed was the function of 
communication. That some countries, according to the Master, are wealthier, more 
prosperous and cultured than their neighbors is by no means accidental. Certain ad- 
vantages in geographical location often gave rise to their ascendency over others. 
Samarkand, for instance, situated in a dominating position on the trans-continental 
caravan route and protected on the north by the Qizil Qum Desert and on the south 
by the Iron Gate, naturally led the surrounding countries socially and politically as well 
as economically. Hsiian Chuang’s remarks on the state of Thanesvar may serve as 
another good example. Its commanding position on the passage of the ‘hour glass’ 
region had a great effect on the economic life of its inhabitants. A great majority of 
them were devoted to trading, few were engaged in farming, despite the fact that fertile 
lands were available. On the other hand, a country, like Mo-lo-chii-ta #EG"~ , though 
poor in arable land, could also become a very rich country by holding a favorable location 
on the sea route of international trade. 


In the absence of these outside influences, the status of a country, as the Master 
frequently illustrated, will be restricted to its local environments, such as climate, the 
soil condition, and its natural products. These factors together with those indicated 
above determine the livelihood of the people in general. - 


Closely related to this new approach is the vigilance of our author to which 
the everlasting value of his records is also attributable. On many occasions we find 
that he was extraordinarily cautious even in translating a place name. The name that 
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he gave for the whole India may serve as one of the best examples. “Many names in 
(Chinese) translation have been given for this country.” said Hsiian Chuang, “Formerly 
it was called Shén-tu 4% or Hsien-tou i. To make it phonetically correct and 
logically sound, we should from now on call it In-tu ABE , which connotes the moon 
that shines in the long and dark night, which like the great sages—produced in this 
country one after another—guided the masses in the right direction.” This name has 
been unanimously used by the Chinese up to the present time. 


Moreover, the delicacy of his writing, (although it had been refined by his 
editor, Pien-chi %##, the whole work was probably first skillfully organized by the 
Master), and the accuracy of his account, which has even struck many modern scholars, 
established a new tradition which made geographical writing gradually leave the realm 
of fables and legends and become mature. In the whole narration we find fable and 
legend reduced to the minimum, consisting of only two mythical kingdoms; the Eastern 
Women in western Tibet, and the Island of the Western Women, far to the southwest 
of the Byzantine Empire, plus a few dragons in the mountains and some _bird-beaked 
men. The only legend is found in the Indian’s interpretation of the major river sources, 
that is to say: “from the mouth of a Silver Ox flows the Ganges; from the mouth of 
a Gold Elephant, the Indus; from the mouth of a lapislazuli Horse the Oxus; and from 
the mouth of a Crystal Lion, the Tarim.” 


It is interesting to note that, up to the time of Hsiian Chuang, the traditional 
concept of the source of the Yellow River still existed. To quote a few words of his 
will make it understandable: “The Hsi-to Ho ##j (Tarim) has a subterranean 
course for a distance and where it emerges at the Chi-shih Shan #%74,1) it is the source 
of the Yellow River.” 


Although Hsiian Chuang’s adventure was motivated only by his religious belief, 
his influence was so great that it soon led to a series of events in other fields. In 641 
A.D., four years before the Master's return, T'ai-tsung sent a mission, composed of 
Li I-piao ### and Wang Hsiiants'e EXR. to India. In 647 A.D. Wang Hsiian-ts'e 
was sent on a second mission.** The two envoys who took advantage of the fact 
that the Indian monarch prized Chinese friendship, were warmly welcomed everywhere. 
It seemed that there was no end to the entertainment India could afford them. On their 
mission Li I-piao and Wang Hsiian-ts’e were said to have both visited the Himalayan 
state of Nepal. In 647 A.D., the King of Nepal sent his envoy to China. The 
establishment of Sino-Nepalese relations had a great influence on Indian history during 


this period. 


During that year, when Wang Hsiian-ts@ was in Nepal, King Harsha disap- 
peared, replaced by a usurper. Wang Hsiian-ts’é, in command of the Sino-Nepalese 
army, rushed to the trouble-spot, took him captive and subsequently pacified the rebels. 
This was the direct result of the friendly treatment given the Chinese by the Indian 
rulers. 
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Furthermore, when the Chinese envoys were in Assam, Li I-piao told King Kumara 
+) %2 that, before the advent of Buddhism, a wise man in China had written a book 
that had achieved immense popularity. He was, of course, referring to Lao-tzu’s Tao 
Té Ching #¥-i8@ , the fundamental text of the Taoists. King Kumara asked him to 
get it translated into the Sanskrit language when he returned to China. 


By -coincidence, the life of Lao-tzi: is an incomplete story. No one knew when 
and where this great sage had ended his life after he walked out of the Han-ku Pass. 
Many Taoists believed that he had gone to India and converted the Buddha. When 
the chief ambassador returned to China, the Taoists, on hearing such a request made 
by King Kumara, were very anxious to do the translation and support their claim that 
Buddhism was derived from Taoism. 
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Yayoi Culture—The First Chinese 


Culture in Japan 
By Tingsen S. Wei i #4 


Japanese archaeology traces back to the pre-pottery mesolithic age of unascer- 
tainable time, followed by two cultures named after pottery: “Jomon culture” and 
“Yayoi culture”, The latter was followed by a still more advanced culture found in the 
big tombs, known by general agreement as the “Ancient Tomb culture”. The three 


cultures are overlapping in time. Each one is further divided into different stages or 
periods. 


Jomon culture is so-called because of the jo cord, mon pattern of decoration, on 
the pottery. It is divided into five stages or periods, the Dawning, the Early, the Mid- 
dle, the Later, and the Last. People of the Jomon culture were so primitive that 
except in the Last stage they knew nothing of agriculture or animal husbandry. Their 
economy was based on gathering, hunting, and fishing. Their fishing was principally 
confined to shellfish. Wherever they lived, they piled shells into mounds. Other 
fishing was done by means of hooks made of antlers and bones of animals. They hunted 
with stones. In the Later stage they used flint arrowheads and domesticated only 
dogs. They knew nothing of weaving and matting, and obviously they were clad in 
skins. They lived in shelters of “vertical caves”, each constructed with props of tree 
trunk supporting a framework thatched with grass and leaves. Their implements 
consisted mainly of chipped stones, especially flint, and bones slightly wrought. Their 
pottery was made by hand, as they knew nothing about the use of wheels, until in the 
Last stage when they apparently were taught the use by the Yayoi people. Their 
highest means of transportation was the canoe, made of a log hollowed out with fire. 
They buried their dead naked under the shell mounds or underground. Their largest 
social units were small tribal villages. They left absolutely no history of any sort, not 
even a fictitious story. 


Before the Jomon culture developed much beyond the Middle or Later stage, 
as the situation varied in different places, a new culture appeared in its midst. Because 
the first wheel-made pot of the new culture was discovered from a shell mound on 
Yayoi Street, near the University of Tokyo, archaeologists have agreed to call the new 
culture Yayoi or’ Yayoishiki culture. It was a chalcolithic culture in its very advanced 
stage. Polished stone and bronze were used for making implements and weapons. Iron 
left traces in numerous cases. Wood was most extensively used for implements, tools, 
utensils, and ornaments, as well as for building and construction materials. Bones, 
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horns, shells, animal and vegetable fibres were freely used as materials for making arti- 
facts. Pottery was shaped with potters’ wheels or lathes. Agriculture, horticulture, and 
animal husbandry were introduced into this land. Occupational specialization began. 
High degrees of division of labor were visible in the handicraft industries. Family 
and clan systems began to take shape. Villages, towns, and cities began to grow. Social 
stratification and civil government appeared. In short, Yayoi culture was the forma- 
tive beginning of the Japanese nation. Its importance cannot be overemphasized. 
it changed the Japanese Isles from a land of primitive savages to a land of civilized 
people. Myths, legends, folklores, and traditional stories began under Yayoi culture. 


In the Later period of Yayoi culture, the Ancient Tomb culture began to grow. 
The latter culture was partly introduced from China and partly developed in Japan by the 
erstwhile Yayoi culture people. That culture had a fragmentary history in the begin- 
ning, a semi-history in the later part, and ended with complete history. 


Succinctly stated, Pre-Jomon and Jomon culture had no history; Yayoi culture 
had only a legendary or traditional story; Ancient Tomb culture had a protd-history 
or semi-history. To an historian, nothing beyond excavations can be done for the period 
having absolutely no history, and much has already been done on and known about the 
period of semi-history. I now propose to study as scientifically as possible the period of 
legendary story for more light on the beginning of the formation of the Japanese nation. 
I propose to study the nature, the time, and the place of origin of the Yayoi culture of 
Japan, and its significance in the light of other findings. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE YAYOI CULTURE 


An old Chinese proverb says: “To hear about a thing a hundred times can- 
not compare with seeing it once”. Hence, I want to settle controversies with pictures 
wherever possible, though clear logical reasoning is always all-important. 


Plate I shows examples of early and later Jomon pottery. Plate II shows ex- 
amples of Jomon stone implements and weapons and bone implements. They were all 
very primitive, but were found side by side with Yayoi relics. The Japanese archaeo- 
logists agreed that they were principally the relics of the aboriginal tribes, Yemishis or 
Ainus, Kumazos, Izumos, etc. 


Plate III shows the various forms and types of Yayoi pottery according to Mr. 
Yukio Kobayashi (Nihon Bunkashi Taikei, 1938, hereafter cited as “N.B.T. ‘38.") 
But all these forms were well known among Chinese pottery in ancient China. Columns 
A and B were known in Chira as hu, C as fu, D as po (big) or wan (small), E as weng 
(big) or kuan (small), F as tou. Of the types, I is called Oka River style of the Early 
period in Northern Kyushu, II Susaka style of the Middle period in Northern Kyushu, 
III comb-brush style of the Middle period in Kinai, IV comb-brush style of the Middle 
period in Owari, V Kuribayashi style of the Early period in Shinano, VI Kukehara style 
of the Middle period in Musashi, VII Hozumi style of the Later period in Kinai. From 
III to VII, the places are all in Honshu. 
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Plates IIIa, TV and V show varieties of Chinese pottery of the Yin-Chou-Ch’in 
periods (Yin ca. 1700 B.C.-1122 B.C., Chou 1122 B.C.—255 B.C., Ch’in 255 B.C.—207 
B.C.). In Plate IV, all except three (115, 62, 50 from Anyang excavations) are taken 
from Hui Hsien Excavation Report, Peiping, 1956. 


Plate V shows varieties of Chinese fu, po or wan, weng or kuan, and tou of the 
Yin-Chou-Ch’in period. All except two (FI, FII, from Ch’eng-Tzu-Yai Excavation Report) 
are taken from the Anyang Excavation Report (Hsiao-T’un, series Two, Volume III, 
Pottery, Taipei, 1956, hereafter cited as “Hsiao-T’un Pottery”). 


In these four plates, vessels under axes of the same numbering are similar 
or nearly similar: e.g., Plate III Al, BI, similar to Plate IV Al, BI; Plate Ill, DI FI, 
similar to Plate V DI, FI, etc. But most of these Chinese vessels were found among 
the Yin relics in Anyang and Hui Hsien, both in Honan, China. The reason is that 
in the past most of the Chinese archaeologists did not pay much attention to the study 
of pottery. They have awakened to the importance only lately. The Hsiao-T’un ex- 
cavation was carried out more than twenty to thirty years ago. Only last year (1956) 
under the able leadership of Dr. Li Chi was the pottery studied and published. The 
Peiping Science Academy published Hui Hsien Yin-Chou pottery almost at the same 
time. Only fragmentary information can be found from other excavation reports. Be- 
cause the information of the others is largely unavailable, therefore, except Plate IIIa, 
most of the pictures of Chinese pottery were taken from Yin excavations. But with 
what we have, it fully shows that Ch’in and pre-Ch’in China had all the forms of pot- 
tery that Japan’s Yayoi culture had. All these forms in China can be traced as far back 
as 1700 B.C. Apparently these forms originated in China. 


Not only the forms are similar but the patterns of decoration on the pottery have 
also shown their close relationship and great similarity. In Plate VI, A is a Japanese 
pottery vessel found in Kukehara, Musashi, of the hu type, fully decorated with comb- 
brush designs. Plate VI, B are the Yayoi comb-brush patterns. Plate VI, A’ and B’ are 
Yin-Chou Chinese patterns of decoration found on potsherds in Anyang and Ch’eng- 
Tzu-Yai respectively. In Plate VII, A and C, a pot and a jar are Yayoi pottery un- 
earthed in Japan, each bearing distinctive patterns of decoration. B and D are designs 
on Yin-Chou pottery found on potsherds unearthed in Hsiao-T’un, Anyang. It should 
be especially noted that the rice husks impréssed into the bottom of the Yayoi pot A, 
have been identified by agronomists as North China varieties of rice.1 


In Plate VIII, the Hsiao-T’un Yin time potsherds show five kinds of classical 
patterns of decoration. Some of them were mentioned in Shu King (Confucian “His- 
tory Classic”). In Plate IX, the patterns of decoration used by Yamato potters on 
Karako painted pottery followed much the same tradition. Unless the Yamato pot- 
ters were trained under the Chinese Yin-Chou culture, or under its influence, such a 
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thing could not have happened. Therefore, Yayoi pottery appears to have originated in 
China. 


Next let us examine Yayoi stone implements to see whether they have Chinese 
prototypes. In Plate XV, A, the Yayoi stone adzes, axes, and chisels were unearthed 
in Japan; B shows the articles of the same types found in Yin Anyang and in the 
Yin-Chou-Ch’in stratum of Ch’eng-Tzu-Yai. In Plate XVI are the various kinds of stone 
scythes and stone harvesting knives found in Yayoi Japan. In Plate XVII are similar 
Ghinese counterparts. It will be interesting to scholars to mention the places where 
they were found and their times: Al, 2, 4 from Anyang, Honan, Yin; A3, from Liu- 
Li-Ko, Hui Hsien, Honan, Yin-Chou-Ch’in; B1, from Yangshao, Honan, pre-Yin; B2, 
from Minch’in, Kansu, pre-Yin; B3, from Hung-Shan-Hou, Jehol, Yin-Chou; B4, from 
Ch’eng-Tzu-Yai, Shantung, Yin-Chou-Ch’in; B5-6, from Liaotung Peninsula, Yin-Chou- 
Ch’in. Plate XVIII, A shows that the two holes on the knife were used for fixing 
a hand cushion. The left side ones are stone; the right side ones are steel harvesting 
knives in modern times used in North China. B is a map showing the wide distribu- 
tion of the stone scythes, harvesting and other knives of rectangular, crescent, triangular 
and other shaped types all over China. The time spanned from about 3000 B.C. to 
200 B.C. Therefore, there can be no doubt that the stone implements of Yayoi Japan 
obviously also originated in China. Plate XIX shows that even such very small things 
as spinning whorls and fishing-net weights, both stone and pottery, of the Yayoi cul- 
ture, had much earlier Chinese prototypes. 


When we come to Japan’s Yayoi bronze weapons, implements, mirrors, bells, 
coins, and sundries—volumes have been written in Japan to identify their Chinese 
originals and Japanese imitations. It seems unnecessary for me to prove them one by 
one again. In passing, I would like to mention that the smaller swords were prin- 
cipally produced in the Hwai River Valley in China and were widely distributed all 
over China and beyond, from the Yangtze River Valley to Siberia as far as Vladivostok, 
from Korea, Manchuria to West China. ” The larger swords have been found to 
agree in composition and in measure with standard formulae laid down in the official 
Chou time book, K’aokungchi.«* These swords too were much recorded from 700 
B.C. downward and the formulae seem to have been followed by makers in Japan. The 
same things may be said of other weapons such as halberds, spears, arrows, etc. which 


prevailed in China from 1700 B.C. downward. 


Plate XXI shows Yayoi stone molds for bronze castings and their Chinese proto- 
types. Plate XXII shows a conglomeration of things Yayoi, and their Chinese proto- 
types. Plate XXIII shows Chinese music and other bells and their modified reproduc- 
tions in Yayoi Japan. 


Mirrors and coins from China, found in Yayoi Japan, need no effort to in- 
dentify. They bear inscriptions in Chinese characters to tell their own time and place 
of origin. 
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Wooden things played a very important role in Yayoi economy before copper 
and iron mines were discovered in Japan. Wooden tools were used in the fields and in 
workshops, and wooden utensils and furniture were used in the households. Wood 
was used both as tools for, and as materials in, all building and construction work. 
They were preserved in water in Toro, near Tokyo, so that we can see them today as 
they were'two thousand years ago. Many of these tools can be found in farming dis- 
tricts in modern China. The same may be said about the Yayoi thatched huts, which 
can be found in farming districts in China today. 


Of all the things indentified as Yayoi culture, there are few of which we have 
not seen Chinese prototypes or counterparts. Therefore, it is most probable that Yayoi 
culture was a Chinese culture. 


THE TIME OF ITS ARRIVAL IN JAPAN 


The next question is: When did that culture arrive in Japan? To answer 
this question, we have to study Chinese archaeology for the indications of time. 


In Chinese archaeology, we find that in the period of the Yin and 
Chou Dynasties (17th to 3rd century B.C.) many artifacts for fourteen centuries or 
more had recognizable continuity. But in the post-Chou period, since 255 B.C. when 
Ch'in annexed the last remnant of Chou, since 231 B.C. when Ch'in began to annex 
the other six major kingdoms, and since 221 B.C. when Ch’in completed the unification 
of the Chinese Empire, everything in China rapidly changed with increased acceleration, 
from philosophy to politics, from the form of the state to the society, from language to 
literature, from arts to artifacts. But Ch’in as an imperial dynasty only lasted 13 years 
from 221 B.C. to 207 B.C. After five years of turmoil China was unified again under 
the imperial dynasty of Han, which lasted more than four centuries (202 B.C.--220 A.D.) 
During the Han period, a new age was opened up. Everything developed along new 
lines, including the artifacts used in daily life. 


Plates X and Xa show various kinds of tripodal cooking pottery used above ground 
during the Yin-Chou period. In the extreme left column, PI. X, are shown solid-legged 
pots, called ting. The two central columns are hollow-legged pots, called li. The top 
two of the extreme right column are hollow-legged pots each topped with a pot hav- 
ing a big hole in the bottom for use in steaming, called hsien; the bottom three with 
the hollow legs are called chia and kuei. These hollow-legged pots of all descriptions 
appeared in almost all excavations of the Yin-Chou period but suddenly disappeared en- 
entirely after Chou. The solid-legged vessels in the Han time took a broader field. 
They were no longer used as cooking pots but were used for storing food, grain, and 
general objects to avoid dampness (as in Plate XI, 3,5,7). For cooking above ground, 
the Han people invented small stoves (Plate XIII, 5a, 5b> as well as big stoves (Plate 
XII 1-6). In cooking on a large scale, the Yin-Chou-Ch’in people used the round-bot- 
tomed pot, fu (Plate XIV, 2, 4, 5; Plate XIII, 2 top; Plate XXII, 9 bottom) with a pot 
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having six or more holes, tseng, on the top for steaming (Plates XII, 9 top; XIII top 1; 
Xa, B), all heated on ground stoves (Plate XIII, bottom 2, 3). These last two ground 
stoves were used in the Ch’in time, because two Ch’in coins were found there, with other 
things identified as being in that time. Whether Ch’in had any simple pottery stove used 
above ground, excavations so far have not-yet found an answer. But, nevertheless, the 
hollow-legged cooking vessels disappeared. The Han people used pottery stoves for 
domestic cooking of any scale. But in war time we read that they still dug the ground 
for cooking. The fu tseng they used more or less differed in style from the former 
ones, as shown in Plate XII. Metallic fu was also used during the Han CXIII 10). 


Now, to return to Yayoi Japan, no tripodal pot of any kind has ever been 
unearthed there. This seems to mean that at the time the Yayoi culture entered 
Japan, it was already post-Chou time in China. At the same time, none of the big 
or small pottery stoves of the Han style has ever been found, nor any other typical 
Han pottery (see Plate XI). It seems to mean that the time was before Han. Between 
Chou and Han, the time was Ch’in. In Plate XIV A, the cooking pots fu unearthed from 
Jimmu Tenno’s outer palace ground are the same in style as the Anyang Yin time 
cooking pots fu in A’, but are different from any of Han fu in Plate XII, 2, 5, and 
Plate XIII 10. It further confirms. that the time was Ch’in or pre-Ch’in, not Han, in 
China. Plate XIV 6 may be a kind of transitional stove to XIV 7 and 8 pottery stoves 
found in Ancient Tomb culture Japan. But the latter two sets of pottery stoves, cook- 
ing pots, and steaming pots, had a development independent of the Han types. This 
shows that Yayoi culture was culturally independent, while absorbing further ideas from 
China in the continent. 


The stone implements found in abundance in Japan became obsolete in Han 
China. That further proves that Yayoi people did not come in the Han time. The 
many artifacts bearing Han stamps as mirrors and coins nevertheless came to Japan 
continuously. That seems to indicate that Yayoi people were trading with China 
unofficially and incognito. Mr. Kenzo Tomioka’s Kokyé no Kenkya, (A Study of 
Ancient Mirrors) Plates 6471 giving pictures of many mirrors unearthed in Yayoi 
Japan, shows many early, middle and late Han mirrors in style. That may mean 
that the Yayoi people in Japan never actually stopped communicating with their 
mother country. 


When we examine the Yayoi burials, it again proves that the Yayoi people came 
to Japan before Han. In Plate XXIV A, is a typical stone cist burial in Yayoi Japan. 
It was common in pre-Ch’in China, as illustrated in B. But the Han people invented 
new ways of burial in brick tombs or in pottery coffins, as shown in C, D, E, F, which 
were easier to procure, cheaper in the cost of labor, but much more elegant in appear- 
ance. In the days of Yayoi Japan, when metallic tools were extremely scarce, it was no 
easy job to hew rocks to make stone cists for burial. But the stone cist was nevertheless 
used. It probably means that the Han inventions of brick tombs and pottery coffins 
were not yet known to the Yayoi fathers of Japan. So, in all probability, Yayoi cul- 
ture entered Japan before Han and after Chou, that is, in the Ch'in time, 
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Some scholars may contend that China had long entered into the Iron Age in 
the East Chou period (770 B.C.—255 B.C.). How could it be that as late as Ch’in 
time (255-207 B.C.), the Yayoi people were still using stone implements, if they 
were from China? The answer probably is that since Kuan Yi-wu adopted the policy of 
State monopoly of metallic mines in the 7th century B.C., few metallic things, except such 
small articles as needles and thimbles and some such vital tools as plowshares, could reach 
the common people. Later when the First Emperor of Ch’in unified China, he collected 
all the metallic weapons and carried them to the Ch’in capital, Hsien-yang.** —_ Few articles 
of metal were left to the common people. They had to use more of stone and wooden 
tools and weapons. When they went to Japan, before copper and iron mines were were 
discovered there, they had to, use stone and wooden tools and weapons. The use of 
wooden things for farming and for daily life was especially noticeable, as shown in Karako 
and Toro excavations ,*> 


Archaeologists would certainly wisl: to know to what extent iron was used by the 
Yayoi culture folks. The following is a brief table of Japan’s Yayoi Culture iron find- 
ings taken from the late Mr. Rokuji Morimoto’s book: Japan’s Bronze Age Relics Classi- 


fied Geographically, Tokyo, 1929. 





Place Tron Relics 
Shirotake, Tsushima iron plowshare, iron sword 
Sasuna, Tsushima iron sword 
Nuka, Tsushima iron sword 
Haruhi, Tsukushi, Chikuzen iron remnants 
Tamata, Tsukushi, Chikuzen iron remnants 
Naka, Tsukushi, Chikuzen iron remnants 
Sumeyoshi, Tsukushi, Chikuzen iron remnants 
Hie, Tsukushi, Chikuzen iron remnants 
Fukuda, Asakura, Chikuzen iron sword and spear 
Kofuji, Itoshima, Chikuzen iron remnants and broken wares 
Machara, Itoshima, Chikuzen iron remnants 
Fukuyoshi, Itoshima, Chikuzen iron sword 
Imatsu, Itoshima, Chikuzen iron remnants 
3 places, Iki, Chikuzen iron remnants 
Takuma, Hayayoshi, Chikuzen iron remnants 
Mitsui, Hayayoshi, Chikuzen iron remnants 
Yamato, Chikugo ‘ iron remnants 
Tadai, Hizen iron remnants and iron sword 
Nishihiso, Hizen : iron arrow-heads 
Usa, Fuzen iron sword 













The above cited book is rather old. Many excavations have been made since that book 
was published and many more iron findings have been known. So there is no doubt 
that Yayoi culture in Japan began with stone, bronze and iron in the same time, as the 
great archaeologist of the past gencration Dr. K. Takahashi remarked long ago, 
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Some people may wish to know what the leading Japanese archaeological authori- 
ties have to say on the question of when Yayoi culture entered Japan. Let me cite the 
opinion of some of the most well-known Japancse archaeologists. 


Dr. Kazuchika Komai, Professor of the University of Tokyo, a very eminent Japanese 
archacologist, once pointed out Cin his article: “On Bronze Small Swords” in the book 
Mirrors, Swords and Jades, compiled by the Japanese Archaeological Association, Tokyo 
1942) that the so-called “small bronze swords” were in reality hanes daggers Cor “pi- 
shou” in Chinese), made in the Hwai River valley in China and widely distributed to 
as far north as Vladivostok in Siberia and as far east as Korea. This kind of weapon was 
much recorded in the history of China between the later part of the Chou and the early 
part of the Han periods. It was made particularly famous because a very brave man, 
Ching K’o, used it and attempted to assassinate the great despot King Cheng (later 
knowa as the “First Emperor”) of Ch’in in the year 227 B.C. Therefore, it may be 
said to be a Ch’in time weapon. The fact that so many of this kind of dagger are un- 
earthed from Yayoi cultured Japan (see map on page 213 in Nihon Bunkashi Taikei, 
1956, Vol. I bespeaks that their owners probably came in the Ch’in time. 


Professor Moriichi Cor Shuichi) Goto of Meiji University in Tokyo wrote recently 
in his chapter on Archaeological Chronology in the book just mentioned above Cibid. 
p- 21), and assigned to Yayoi culture the time-span from around 250 B.C. to around 250 
A.D. in his synthetic diagram of prehistoric cultural chronology of the world. To in- 
terpret that in terms of Chinese historical chronology, Yayoi culture in Japan began in 
the Ch’in time and ended in the Wei time of the period of Three Empires. In other 
words, he admitted that Yayoi culture came to Japan during Ch’in. Now, Professor Gota 
is one of the foremost authorities on Japanese- archaeology and has written many volumes 
on it, which have been regarded as authoritative books in the world of archaeologists. 


When I theorized in my book, Jimmu Kaikoku Shinké CHong Kong, 1950), that 
Chinese culture entered Japan in the Ch'in time, Japanese scholars dissented (see Maini- 
chi Monthly, May 1951). As late as 1952, one cminent Japanese scholar, Dr. Saburo 
Ienaga, Professor of Japanese History of the Education University (Tokyo) and simul- 
taneously Professorial Lecturer of the (Imperial) University of Tokyo, wrote to me stat- 
ing that the consensus of opinion of the Japanese archacologists then was that Yayoi 
pottery was not Chinese pottery and that Yayoi culture entered Japan not earlier than 
the first century A.D. To convince him and the other Japanese scholars that they were 
mistaken, I published my book, Hs# Fu and Japan (Hong Kong, 1953, pp. 70-72, 78, 
82-95). I am glad that at least one of -my principal points of contention—the Ch’in 
time as the beginning of Yayoi culture in Japan—has been agreed to by such an eminent 
authority in Japanese archaeology as Professor M. Goto. It is very satisfying to note that 
Dr. Ienaga is the number one editor on the editorial committee of this new compila- 
tion (NBT 1956) where this point is brought out. Through the kindness of Pro- 
fessor E. O. Reischauer, Director of Harvard-Yenching Institute, I have indirectly sug- 
gested to Professor Goto to make a radio-carbon dating test at the earliest Yayoi deposit 
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sites, to insure accurate dating. When that is done there will no more disputes scienti- 
fically. As to the place of origin of the Yayoi culture, Japanese scholars have not yet 
reached a general agreement. It is my endeavor in this paper to show that China was 
the true place of its origin. 


HOW DID YAYOI CULTURE COME TO JAPAN? 


Japanese, Chinese, and Western scholars have generally assumed that Japan’s 
Yayoi Culture, if it were a Chinese culture, was possibly an outgrowth or branching 
out of the Chinese culture implanted in Korea. The reasons for the assumption are 
the following: 


First, because geographically Korea stands between China and Japan. In the 
early days, all communication between China and Japan went by sailing along the 
Shantung Peninsula to the Liaotung Peninsula along the coast of the Korean Peninsula 
and finally across the Tsushima Strait to land at Kyushu. A direct crossing of the 
East China Sea from any point of the Chinese coast to any point of the Japanese 
coast with a span of at least 500 to 600 miles was too dangerous and little heard of in 
the navigation of those days.* 


Secondly, because historically the Chinese entered Korea long before they enter- 
ed Japan. Ssuma Chien in his Shih Chi (Historical Record)* stated that Ki Tzu was 
the first Chinese to rule over Chosen in Korea, around 1122 B.C., and the Ki dynasty last- 
ed to Ki Chun in 195 B.C. In the later part of the Seven States period (403 B.C.—230 
B.C.), the Kingdom of Yen colonized Manchuria and maintained a nominal political suze- 
rainty over the Korean Kingdom of Chosen During and after the Ch’in conquest, many 
Chinese took refuge in Chosen, Korea. Wei Man from Yen established another Chinese 
dynasty, 194 B.C.—109 B.C. over Chosen. Shanhai King, (“The Classic of Mountains 
and Seas”),’ a pre-Ch’in book, stated that “North Wo and South Wo belonged to Yen.” 
Here “Wo” meant Japan. From these data it is easy to be led to the conjecture that 
Korea must have been thoroughly imbued with Chinese culture long before Japan. 


Thirdly, because traditionally Japan obtained many items of Chinese culture from 
Korea. According to Nihon Shoki, Japan obtained from Korea, Chinese writing, read- 
ing, and arithmetic, Chinese literature and classics, the Chinese calendar and Buddhism, 
and what not. Since such was the case in the protohistoric times, it could easily be 
deduced that in prehistoric times similar things might have happened. 


These reasonings are all well grounded on published statements. But how 
much of these statements were based on actual facts is important for archaeologists to 
find out and prove. Archacology began in Japan in the later part of Emperor Mutsu- 
hito’s reign, the Meiji Era, 1867-1912. But serious and large-scale excavations actually 
took place only under the Taisho and Showa Eras, 1912 to now. In the latter period, 
the same-scaled excavations were also undertaken by Japanese archaeologists in Korea, 
which was annexed by Japan in 1910. Up to the end of World War II there were 
almost as many places excavated and studied in Korea as there were in Japan. An 
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exhaustive study of all the known reports on excavations in Korea and reports of 
archaeologists’ studies on them has—it may appear as a great surprise to everybody— 
given a negative answer to the general assumption and reasonable conjecture just 
stated above. The results of the study of Korean archaeology can be summarized 
briefly as follows: 





Neither the supposed site of the Chosen Kingdom of Ki Tzu, nor the sup- 
posed site of the Chosen Kingdom of Wei Man, nor the Mahan site of 
the southern kingdom of Ki Chun, has shown much underground deposit of 
pottery of the Yin-Chou style found in Yayoi Japan, Ch’inhan being known as 
a Chinese settlement assigned to “Ch'in” refugees in the Han time. 


The few kinds of pottery found in Korean excavations that bear some simi- 
larity to Japan’s Yayoi pottery were such things as hu and tou, which are also 
found in the Han stratum of recent Loyang excavations. Therefore, they 
do not prove to be Ch'in or pre-Ch’in. 


The tiles and bricks found in various places in Korean excavations were similar 
to those found in Chinese excavations of the Yen and Chao sites of the pre- 
Ch’in time. But such tiles and bricks are also found in the Han stratum of 
Loyang. Therefore, they do not prove to be Ch'in or pre-Ch’in relics. 
Such tiles and bricks have not been seen in Yayoi Japan. 


In cistern burial, the kind of cisterns used in Northern Kyushu and their ar- 
rangements have not been found in Korea nor in Manchuria, but are found 
in Ch’eng-Tzu-Yai, Shantung and Yangshao, Honan (Plate XXV). The 
Korean cisterns and arrangements are similar to those of Manchuria (Plate 


XXVI) but entirely different from those of Northern Kyushu Yayoi Japan. 


Pre-Ch’in time Yen coins are found in abundance from underground Korea. 
No Ch’i coin has ever been found in Korea, though Ch’i was known to be 
the state in China that first coined money. This showed that Yen had ex- 
clusive economic influence over pre-Ch’in Korea, and Ch’i had no economic 
influence in that land. 


A few Pre-Chin bronze pieces of great value were found in Korea which 
showed perhaps the nominal political influence of Yen over Korea. 


Yin-Chou and pre-Yin prevailing types of stone knives such as are shown in 
Plates XVII and XVIII were found in Korea underground. They seem to be 
the only principal items of pre-Ch’in Chinese artifacts that influence the life 
of the mass of the early inhabitants of Korea. 


From the findings stated above it is clear that the Chinese culture before Han 
had little influence over the daily life of the Korean tribes. We do not know whether 
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the Ki Tzu story was a true history, though the tomb known as “The Mausoleum of Ki 
Tzu” in Pyéayang has remained unexcavated. Even if it were true, he apparently 
neither attempted to change the language nor the ways of living of his Chosen subjects. 
The broad rules of his “Eight Article Law”* were perhaps the only thing that he im- 
posed on the native inhabitants. This is consistent with the ancient tradition relating to 
the established policy of treating non-Chinese races. In Li Chi, one of the Confucian 


Classics, in the Book of Royal Institutes (Wang Chih) paragraph 40, it is said: 


“The inhabitarts of different places have different customs. . . .Their food is 
different in cooking and taste. Their implements and tools are different in styles 
and forms. Their clothing is different in appropriateness. (The government 
authorities) should instruct them without changing the people’s customs, to keep 
the order without changing their mode of life. . . .Where the language cannot 
be understood, use interpreters. . . .” 


Now, the Royal Institutes were Yin-Chou institutes. Since such were the traditions, 
it is no wonder that the Chinese rulers in going to a place, neither changed the language 
of the inhabitants, nor their tools and implements That probably explains why, after 
centuries of Chinese rule, the mass of inhabitants left neither the Chinese language nor 
the Chinese implements. In the case of Wei Man, Ssuma Chiien stated clearly that 
when he made himself King of Chao-hsien (Chosen), he adopted the custom of the 


natives. His descendants did not use Chinese names but had native names. 


A further explanation may be given. Even in the case of refugees who were not 
accustomed to live in-the natives’ ways, they nevertheless did not produce implements 
in the Chinese manner. That may be due to the fact that among the refugees there 
were no artisans who knew how to make implements. In the pre-Ch’in days, class dis- 
tinction was a social institution strictly observed. The ruling class knew nothing of 
pottery making or smithing. As a result, though large numbers of people may have 
migrated into Korea as refugees, they could not make things Chinese. Only when Chi- 
nese Provinces were established in Korea after 108 B.C. and when the governors of 
the new provinces wanted to raise the level of culture of their provinces to the level 
of other provinces of the empire, did they call in Chinese artisans. The nearest place 
from land route were the artisans of erstwhile Greater Yen, Yen, and Chao, which are 
Liaoning, northern and southern Hopei in modern geography. Hence the Han products 
still followed the pre-Ch’in Yen-Chao traditions about the making of certain articles. 


To come back to Yayoi Japan again, we find only very few articles which Yayoi 
Japan had in common with earliest Korea, as the excavations of the sites of cities of 
the First and Second Kingdom of Chosen clearly show; other things are largely dif- 
ferent. Japan’s Yayoi pottery followed Ch'in and pre-Ch’in Yin-Chou style, but early 
Korean pottery followed: Han and post-Han style. Chronologically, therefore, Japan’s 
Yayoi pottery belonged to an earlier age than early Korean pottery. Again, Japan’s 
Yayoi cistern burials used totally different kinds of cisterns from those used in Korea 
and Manchuria, but similar to those of Yin-Chou-Ch’in Shantung. These facts make 
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it impossible to assume that Japan’s Yayoi culture was an outgrowth or branching out 
of Chinese culture implanted in Korea, as neither the time nor the kind agrees. But 
it is possible to theorize that it was a Ch’in time Chinese culture that came from Shan- 
tung. Since the Oka River style of pottery was the earligst style of Yayoi pottery, and 
the Mouth of the Oka River lies opposite Pusan across the Tsushima Strait, it perhaps 
can be interpreted as coming from Shantung Peninsula by coasting Korea and crossing 
the Tsushima Strait. Recently some thought that Suku style was the earliest, others 
thought that Itazuke was the earliest place of landing. But in so far as these two 
places are not far from the Oka River Mouth, all being in the same section of the 
Northern Kyushu coast, the same conclusion still holds good. 


WHEN DID THE YAYOI CULTURE ENTER YAMATO? 


Plate XX shows that in Karako, Yamato, the Yayoi people still used principally 
stone implements: stone axes, adzes, chisels, wheel-cutters, flint spearheads, and _hal- 
berds, harvesting and kitchen knives, stone and pottery spinning whorls, earthen shots, 
earthen fishing-net weights, horn, bone, antler, and wooden implements. When stone 
occupied such an important place in Yamato economy, the time could not be very late. 
While traces of iron are said to be visible, a mold for casting bronze swords was unearthed 
in Yamato. It means that the use of stone implements was still not forgotten in an 
iron-bronze age. From Plate XIV, the cooking pots of Emperor Jimmu’s outer palace ground 
bear much similarity with the Hsiao-T’un, Anyang pots of Yin-Chou culture, and from 
Plate IX, the designs on painted pottery follow closely the Yin-Chou traditions. All 
these facts indicate the recency of the culture’s arrival from China because the artisans 
trained with the Yin-Chou traditional technique for ceremonial vessels were still living 
to produce the painted pottery and the carved wood. The distribution of the earliest 
type of Yayoi pottery, the Oka River type, in the Kii Peninsula, Ise and Yamato, also 
indicates that the Yayoi people entered Yamato not long after their first arrival at the 
northern Kyushu coast. 


THE YAYOI PEOPLE CAME TO JAPAN AS A GREAT ORGANIZED BODY 


The Lolang (Korean “Lakliang”) Excavation is very instructive and enlightening. 
The Lolang Province of the Han Empire had been the territory of the Chosen Kingdom 
of Wei Man. The refugees from the Revolutionary War in the Ch'in Empire swarm- 
ed across the Yalu River by the tens of thousands. When their number became so 
large that they outnumbered the native kingdom under the Ki Dynasty, their leader 
Wei Man, a Chinese from the erstwhile Kingdom of Yen, seized the kingdom and be- 
came the King of Chosen himself. This happened, in 194 B.C., the 14th year after 
the overthrow of the Ch'in Dynasty in China. When such an enormously large num- 
ber of Ch’in Chinese migrated into Chosen, which state was later organized as the Prov- 
ince of Lolang, one would naturally suppose that in the exavation the relics would show 
first Ch’in pottery of the Yin-Chou tradition. But such was not the case. There was’ no 


Ch'in or pre-Ch’in Yin-Chou style pottery but only Han bricks and tiles. That clearly 
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demonstrates one significant fact. Artifacts were changed in style and new artifacts 
were produced only when new artisans came to the scene. Among the thousands of 
Ch’in Empire refugees that migrated into Chosen, there might be no trained potters. 
Therefore pottery was not influenced by the influx of the large number. The same may 
be said of other artifacts. Hence, aside from Yen coins, few or practically no pre-Ch’in 
relics are found in Lolang. But as soon as the Lolang Province was established under 
the Han Empire, the Governors naturally desired that the inhabitants live a civil life 
not too far behind the cultural level of the other provinces of the Han Empire. Arti- 
sans of all trades were then called in to bring the new province up to date. Hence, 
Han style artifacts were found in that province. Such was the difference between an 
unorganized migration and an organized migration. 


From the beginning of the Yayoi culture’s arrival in northern Kyushu, many in- 
dustries, including pottery, were started at once. Among them may be mentioned agri- 
culture, horticulture, animal husbandry, spinning, matting, net-making, sewing and the 
other more specialized handicrafts of pottery-making, carpentering, wood-carving, min- 
ing, smelting, smithing, stone and wood implements-making, bronze and iron ware cast- 
ing, and the making of weapons of all descriptions. It required thorough-going planning 
and vast financial resources to finance a methodical and large-scaled organization, so that 
in these isles of Mesolithic primitive people a community of Ch’in stage Chinese culture 
could be implanted and grow. It certainly required, above all, competent leadership, 
whether the leader was called “Hiko,” or “Mikoto” or “King.” The steady growth and 
rapid progress of Yayoi culture is self-evident in that it grew in complexity and con- 
tents, and gradually expanded in area. Map II shows the area which the Yayoi cul- 
ture covered after four centuries of its expansion. Such expansion and growth pre- 
supposed the existence of a good and efficiently administered civil government and its 
long and steady continuance. Without long and continued peace, order and economic 
prosperity, such rapid progress would be impossible. Therefore, our conclusion is that 
Yayoi culture entered Japan as a large, well-organized body under the competent 
leadership of an unusually wise and far-seeing leader. It continued to be well led and 
well governed for many generations, as the results clearly indicated. 


THE QUESTION OF IMPORTATION vs. INVASION 


Certain “patriotic” Japanese scholars do not like to admit an invasion. In their 
naive way, they like to fancy the- arrival of the Yayoi Culture as an importation in the 
same way that the Meiji reform imported Occidental culture, the Taikwa Reform im- 
ported T’ang Chinese culture, or the proto-historic Japanese sovereigns imported the An- 
cient Tomb Chinese culture. In other words, they like to assert that there was a sort 
of “Yayoi Reform.” Let us see whether such a thing was possible. 


It was possible for the Meiji Era Japan to import Occidental culture because 
Tokugawa Japan was about one century behind Europe and American culture. It was 
possible for the Taikwa Era Japan to import T’ang culture, because Asuka Japan was 
about a century behind T’ang China in culture. It was also possible for the semihis- 
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leadership of an unusually wise and far-seeing leader. It continued to be well led and 
well governed for many generations, as the results clearly indicated. 
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naive way, they like to fancy the- arrival of the Yayoi Culture as an importation in the 
same way that the Meiji reform imported Occidental culture, the Taikwa Reform im- 
ported T’ang Chinese culture, or the proto-historic Japanese sovereigns imported the An- 
cient Tomb Chinese culture. In other words, they like to assert that there was a sort 
of “Yayoi Reform.” Let us see whether such a thing was possible. 


It was possible for the Meiji Era Japan to import Occidental culture because 
Tokugawa Japan was about one century behind Europe and American culture. It was 
possible for the Taikwa Era Japan to import T’ang culture, because Asuka Japan was 
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toric Japanese sovereigns to import the Chinese culture of the “Six Dynasties” period, 
for Yamato Japan was about one or two centuries behind China in culture. However, 
the cultural gap between the Yayoi culture and the Jomon culture was not a gap of 
one or two centuries but a gap of two or three milleniums or more. The Yayoi cul- 
ture was the Chinese culture of the Ch'in level. The Jomon culture was comparable 
with the Chinese culture of the pre-Fu-hsi level. How could Jomon Japan have a 
spontaneous importation of a foreign culture? There was no civil government of any 
sort. The largest social unit the Jomon had was a small tribal village. Who could 
organize such an educational mission to Ch’in China? They lived on gathering-hunt- 
ing-fishing economy, and lived hand-to-mouth as tribal groups. No trade existed, even 
barter. What could they use as wherewithal to send their educational mission? They 
had no vehicle higher than the log-made canoe. How could they organize a large mis- 
sion of a fleet of canoes to cross the sea to pursue a study of something of which they 
had no elementary notion? Therefore, the fantastit idea of a spontaneous importation 
of a Chinese culture from the Ch'in Empire, a “Yayoi Reform,” is scientifically inadmiss: 
able. It was most probably a Chinese invasion. The history of England records many in- 
vasions. No nation is free from incidents of invasion, unless that nation’s history has 
been of very short duration. 


WERE THE YAYOI PEOPLE CHINESE? 


Who were the Yayoi people? Dr. Kenji Kyono, Professor of Kyoto University, 
most famous for his measurement of the bones of ancient people, after having measured 
many skeletons, gave the following conclusions: ® 


(1) The bones of the persons buried in cisterns resemble very closely the bones 
of the modern Japanese. They also bear some resemblance to the Stone Age people. 
The Yayoi people did not drive away the Jomon people, but absorbed them. 


(2) The chalcolithic people resemble closely the Ancient Tomb people, but da 
not resemble the shell-mound people. 


(3) The bones of the Ancient Tomb culture people resemble very closely the 
chalcolithic people, but even more strongly resemble the modern Japanese. But the 


head and limbs of some of them had more affinity to the Jomon culture people than 
to modern Japanese. 


(4) The Jomon culture people differed extremely from modern Japanese and 
also equally differed from modern Ainus. But in the South toward the Last period, they 


had great similarities. 


(5) At the time when metals were used along with stone, the people then grew 
in similarity to modern Japanese. But the Stone Age people still existed among them. 
So we can say, in the Last period of the Stone Age, the aborigines of Japan changed 
physically because of their mixing of blood with the new invaders. 
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(6) In the Ancient Tomb culture period, the people were physically largely 
the same as modern Japanese. The mixing of blood went on further. Through natural 
selection emerged the modern Japanese. 


Dr. Akira Matsumura,® Assistant Professor of the University of Tokyo, in 1925 
made a measurement of university and normal college students, covering 6,000 male 
and 2,000 female students from 72 states. The result gave an average of 183-193 mm. 
for maximum head lengths, and 147-154 mm. for maximum head breadths. Compared 
with the nearby peoples, the head index of the Japanese differs from Koreans and 
Ainus, but resembles east Siberians, southern Chinese, Filipinos, Indo-Chinese, and the 
people of Borneo and Sumatra. 


In 1950, 16 professors of anatomy in the universities all over Japan cooperated in 
organizing an anthropometric teanf, which was subsidized by the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Japanese Government, and set out to measure again the college students all over 
the nation. The measurement went on through three years, covering over 280 places 
throughout the entire nation. The heads, faces, and entire skeletons of more than 
30,000 males and 20,000 females were measured. The results fully corrected Dr. Mat- 
sumura’s errors. The head lengths are 183-192 mm.; head breadths 145-156 mm. Except 
in two counties, Shiga and Aichi, few are below 184 mm. in head length. The head 
breadths of the former county are larger, and those of the latter, smaller. The Fukuoka 
county, however, has the exceptionally broad head measurement of about 149 mm. in 


breadth. 


Dr. Gennin Hasebe, Honorary Professor of Northeastern University, a very high 
authority on ethnology and anthropometry and an author of several very authoritative 
books on the Japanese race, prepared an elaborate chart to show a comparative view of 
the Japanese people in physical measurement as compared with their nearby nations and 
races. That chart covers averages of maximum head lengths of 175 to 197 mm. and head 
breadths of 139 to 161 mm. I reproduce here a much smaller chart. Shorn of all mea- 
sures too distant from those of the Japanese people, my chart covers only head lengths 
of 181 to 193 mm. and head breaths of 144 to 158 mm. Within the extra heavy 


lines drawn in the centrally placed area are the vast majority of the Japanese race. 


From this chart it can be seen clearly and unmistakably that the total area mark- 
ing the measures of the vast majority of the Japanese nation is identically the same total 
area for the vast majority of the Chinese nation. The Formosans found there were 
and are the descendants of the early Chinese settlers who migrated from the coastal prov- 
inces of continental China, except the Kaosha tribes (Japanese pronunciation “Takas- 
ago”) who may have come from the Malaysian islands. Others within this area are 
Indonesians, Melanesians, Micronesians, Sundanese, Polynesians, Filipinos, Korcans, Mon- 
gols, and other Northern races of North East Asia. But if we examine very closely the 
population of these nations and the nature of these races, we find the following 
facts: In the Philippines no less than a half of the native population have Chinese 
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blood to a greater or lesser degree. Between two and three million of Chinese are today 
living in Indonesia, Melanesia, including the Sundas, and they have lived there among 
the natives for generations. A mixing of Chinese blood is understood. In Korea, Mon- 
golia, and Siberia, the mixing of the Chinese race with the natives of the land has 
been many centuries old. The Chinese strain among them should be manifest. There- 
fore, when these races have members with the same measurements as those of the Chi- 
nese, it is easily understood. We can conclude, therefore, that the Japanese area is 
principally and largely a Chinese area if not purely a Chinese area. Thus, combining 
the study of these 16 professors with Professor Kyono’s study of ancient men, we get the 
answer that Yayoi people were most probably Chinese. 


Dr. Hasebe has made very interesting special observations of the measurements. 
He stated that the head lenyths and breadths of the Japanese race are precisely the same 
as those of the Kaosha and Formosan, some tribes of Burma, and the inhabitants of the 
Chinese Provinces of Chekiang, Kiangsu, and Anhwei. Of other Chinese Provinces, 
Honan, Shensi, and Szechwan, as well as Miaos and Lolos, all have slightly smaller 
breadths, Kuang-tung has smaller length and breadths. 


Then, Dr. Hasebe stated that, generally speaking, the Japanese people resemble 
the Chinese people of the central and southern coastal provinces of China in the indices 
and shapes of their heads. So, he theorized that the very distant ancestors of the 
Japanese people probably once lived along the Chinese central and southern coast. But 
because the time of their departure was so very long ago, their language has become 
so very different. 


Dr. Hasebe’s findings remind us of a very interesting historical incident well 
known in China and in Japan. The Viet Kingdom in China once comprised, as its 
territory, the modern provinces of Chekiang, Kiangsu, eastern and southern Anhwei, a 
small portion of Kiangsi, and a strip of southern Shantung coast including Lang-ya (See 
Map 1)" as its capital 469-379 B.C. Being the capital, the city of Lang-ya was in- 
habited by the people of those provinces. Under the Ch’in Empire (221-207 B.C.), an 
enormously large goodwill mission consisting of thousands of people was once sent from 
Lang-ya to the East China Sea. This mission was recorded to have stopped at an island 
having “flat plains and great lakes, remained there, and never returned.” In view of 
the overwhelmingly strong scientific evidence given above, it may be pertinent to review 
the history of that goodwill mission. 


THE HISTORY OF THE GOODWILL MISSION 


In the authentic court records of the Ch’in Empire, Ch'in Chi, it was recorded 
(according to Ssuma Ch’ien who wrote his Shih Chi, or “Historical Record,” in 109-97 
B.C. from the Ch'in Records then in his custody, he being the Head of Court Scribes of 
the Han Emperor) that in the year 219 B.C. a goodwill mission was sent by the Emperor 
of the Ch’in Empire from Lang-ya City to the Great Immortal Sovereign of the Eastern 
Sea. The Envoy Extraordinary and Ambassador Plenipotentiary was a young savant 
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who was descended from the proud line of King Tan," the “Prince of Hsii and the 
King of All the Yan States” (north of the Yangtze River up to mid-Shantung), who was 
famous for his most “benevolent and righteous administration” of his Principality and 
36 Yan States. The Envoy was authorized by the Ch’in Emperor to conscript several 
thousands of young men and young women (from Lang-ya) and to commandeer all the 
necessary resources including grain seeds and livestock to be used in the sea islands, 
and to conscript the service of artisans of all trades, including navigators, of course. 
He was to command that body of persons to go over the sea and to deliver the per- 
sonnel and supplies to the Spiritual Head of the Eastern Sea as a goodwill gift in order 
to request the latter for a grant of longevity herbs that he was reputed to have in his 
islands. * ‘This was indeed a grandiose mission. The Emperor remarked in 212 B.C. 
that the mission cost his Empire “hundreds of millions in expense.” In 210 B.C., His 
Excellency the Ambassador returned to Lang-ya, asking the Ch'in Emperor for a grant 
of “expert archers and mechanical bows” to clear the way of many shoals of big sharks, 
in order to bring back the longevity herbs. He was granted “equipment for catching 
big fish”, and sent out again to complete the mission. The Ch'in Emperor died shortly 
after the Ambassador’s departure. A revolution broke out in the following year, 209 
B.C. The Ch’in Dynastic Government was overthrown in 207 B.C. One revolutionary 
leader, Liu Pang, succeeded in reunifying the Empire under his Han Dynasty in 202 
B.C., which lasted more than four centuries, until 220 A.D. 


The Ambassador's actual name, according to the Hsii genealogy, was little known. 
“Hsii Fu” was his assumed name for the purpose of outwitting the Ch'in Emperor. 
That Emperor had been King Cheng of Ch’in, a totalitarian of a magnitude that dwarfs 
a modern Adolf Hitler and rivals a Josef Stalin, and succeeded in conquering his six rival 
kingdoms in China by the same wicked tactics: propaganda, cheating, bribery, coercion, 
espionage, subversive “fifth columns”, assassination, general terrorism, and finally armed 
conquests. He massacred hundreds of thousands of surrendered soldiers by burying them 
alive. Thus, in 10 years, 231-221 B.C., he conquered all the other six states and unified 
China into a unitary empire. After the unification, he undertook endless works by con- 
scripted labor: (1) the building of the Great Wall 4,000 miles long across the 
northern border of the Empire, (2) the construction of Imperial highways all over the 
Empire, (3) the building of palaces with buildings spreading over 100 miles long in area 
Young men were conscripted by the millions to labor on them, to die of hardships, 
exhaustion and diseases. Everywhere men fled. Many settlements of Ch'in refugees 
were formed beyond the Empire’s border which extended in the south to modern Viet- 
nam, in the north to the Great Wall, in the west to the Sinkiang border, and in the 
east to the Yalu River in Korea. It was to escape such tyranny and oppression that 
Hsii Fu, a wise, brave, resourceful and tactful young intellectual of far- seeing vision 
and great constructive statesmanship, sought successfully to outwit the great despot. 


In early Han times, on one occasion, his near neighbor and junior contemporary, 
Wu Pei, testifed on the witness stand of the Supreme Court of the Han Empire, saying: 
“Hsii Fu took a place of flat plains and great lakes, remained there, enthroned himself 
king, and never again returned.” Wu Pei was for many years the commander-in-chief of 
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the State Army of the Principality of Hwainan, next to Lang-ya. It was his duty to 
maintain an intelligence net around his State. Perhaps he gathered his information 
from traders of this new country, evidence of which events are the many early Han 
mirrors unearthed from the tombs of Yayoi Japan. They had to purchase from the 
coastal marts necessary supplies which the new country could not yet produce. 


Geographically, east of China only three islands have flat plains and great lakes, 
namely, Hokkaido and Honshu of Japan, and Luzon of the Philippines. But Hokkaido 
was too far north and Luzon was too far south to be reached by an east-bound voyage 
from Lang-ya. They were inaccessible. Besides, neither of them has had Ch’in-Han relics. 
Honshu was the only island of that description that was accessible and where the Ch’in 
time relics abound. On both sides of Yamate District there were the Biwa Lake of 
674.8 square kilometers in area, which in carly Japan was known as the “Near Fresh 
Water Sea” on its northwest and the Hamana Lake of 80.36 square kilometers in area, 
which in early Japan was known as the “Far Fresh Water Sea”, on its southeast. 
Between the two lakes were nine plains, where was located the metropolitan region of 
Japan of Yayoi and Ancient Tomb culture. Here not only the topographical features 
coincide, but every other condition equally coincides, such as the time, the kind of 
relics, the kind of legends, the customs of the people, their cultural traditions, and most 
important of all, the physical measurements of the people; all these coincide to the last 
point. But Yamato was the capital of Jimmu Tenno, the founder, of the Japanese Empire. 
Let us see whether His Majesty, Emperor Jimmu’s story agrees with the history of His 
Majesty, King Hsii Fu. 


THE JIMMU LEGEND EXAMINED 


“Jimmu Tenno”, meaning “The Divine and Brave Emperor”, was a title conferred 
on the founder of the Japanese Empire by his descendant and the 46th successor to the 
throne, Empress Koken, 758-781 A.D. Before that he was known by various ap- 
pelatives, but none can be called a name. For instance, the one chosen by Nihon Shoki 
to write his chronicle in 720 A.D., was “The Divine Mikoto, Chieftain of Iware (the 
name of a town) of Yamato”. That chronicle began with his plan to conquer the mid- 
isle region for the purpose of making it his capital. The narrative continued with a 
naval mobilization from Hyuga (modern Miyasaki on the east Kyushu coast) to Oka 
River Mouth in the northern Kyushu coast. But archaeological excavations of many places 
in Hyuga that appeared in Nihon Shoki have proved that this part of the narrative was 
fictitious, because after many excavations were made, no early Yayoi relics have been 
found. But from Oka River Mouth on, the narrative gave five years of preparation for the 
eastern expedition, with two stops on the way, at Aki and at Kibi. The express purpose 
was to make weapons, to build more ships, and to accumulate food for the war of con- 
quest. Finally, in the fifth year, the entire naval force moved forward. Many attempts 
were made at invading the objective, but they finally succeeded in landing in the east 
of Kii Peninsula on the Bay of Ise, and taking the mountain route, descending on the 
mid-isle region. In the last battle for the possession of the town of Iware, both battalions 
of men and battalions of women were deploycd. The native chieftain of the region was 
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killed and the final objective was taken. A capital city was ordered built in the moun- 
tain basin, and given the name “Yamato”, meaning a “Mountain Dwelling”. This name 
later on was applied both to the city and to the larger area, and even to the Kingdom. 
The kind of civil government organized according to the narrative, was a feudal monarchy 
of the pre-Ch’in Chinese type. Moreover, Jimmu handed down the Three Imperial Re- 
galia, of which Dr. K. Takahashi said!?* the mirror was round, white, brass and the 
sword was steel. Mr. K. Lomioka charted * white brass mirrors as made in China in 
the Ch'in and the early Han time. Professor M. Goto identified Jimmu’s second sword 
Futsunomitama, now in the Atsuta Palace, as an Early Han “ring-head” saber.“* Now 
Ch’in and Early Han were Hsii Fu’s time. 


From Oka River Mouth eastward, the legend agrees largely with the archaeology. 
The Oka River type of Yayoi pottery is found all the way to the Kii Peninsula, from 
Ise to Yamato. Therefore, this part of the narrative was probably true to fact. A naval 
fleet was unusual, because in the pre-Han Far East, China was the only nation that 
was civilized enough to have a naval fleet, and the Ch’in Ambassador Hsii was the 
only person authorized by any sovereign to organize a naval fleet. Let us remembe: 
that China had complete records of all royal courts of pre-Ch’in. Now, Emperor Jimmu 
had a naval fleet. In those days of primitive Japan, the making of weapons and the build- 
ing of more ships required artisans of special training and skill, and the accumulation 
of food required expert farmers. Ambassador Hsii had conscripted all that he needed. 
Now, Emperor Jimmu had them. Furthermore, it rarely happened that in war there 
was a women’s battalion. But Ambassador Hsii had thousands of young women. Now, 
Emperor Jimmu had them. The manner in which he conducted his military campaign, 
organized his civil government, organized his religious worship, were well known to a 
Ch’in or pre-Ch’in Chinese intellectual. No other person had the opportunity that Am- 
bassador Hsii had; but Emperor Jimmu had it. 


When we consider the place, the time, the ways of doing things, the thoughts, 
and the many relics left underground, we cannot but conclude that His Majesty Em- 
peror Jimmu could be no other person than His Majesty King Hsii who had been His 
Excellency the Ambassador of the Ch’in Empire. It was a goodwill mission indeed, be- 
cause the Jomon savages of Japan were taken in as his own people, fed and clad and 
sheltered on a higher plane of life than they had ever enjoyed or even had fancied. They 
intermarried with the new-comers. They were respected as equals, not conquered as 
slaves. They were to enjoy a civilized life of which they never had dreamed. 


To outwit a totalitarian despot needs no apology. His Majesty King Hsii or 
Jimmu Tenno, was indeed the “most benevolent and righteous sovereign,” a right- 
ful successor to the great glorious tradition of King Tan, Prince of Hsii, King of all 
the Yan States. He not only freed himself from slave labor, but also freed thousands of 
youths, artisans and’ seamen from the dreadful slavery, started a Utopia according to his 
own conception, and laid the foundation of a great empire. His enterprise was about one 
hundred times larger in scale than was the feat of bringing the Mayflower to America, 
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(c) 2 “one-knife” round coins, (d) 7 “half-liang” coins, Ce) 3 “5S-chu” coins, Cf) 1 
“big-‘money for 50” coin. Now, the first three (a), Cb), (c) were Yen coins; 
(d) were Ch'in coins, (e) were Han coins, and (f) was a mid-Han time Wang 
Mang coin. These were unearthed with such iron implements as axes, hoes, 
and other iron remnants, with such bronze articles as arrowheads, bow-ears, 
belt-buckles, and stone moulds for casting bronze axes and other bronze wares, 
and with such stone implements as 6 stone arrowheads, 6 stone harvesting 
knives, 14 stone axes and 2 stone hammers. (See Mu-Yang-Ch’eng Excavation 


Report, Far-Eastern Arch. Soc., Tokyo-Kyoto, 1931) 


II. Chih-feng of Jehol Excavations. This was also Greater Yen territory when 
Yen was at her height. 


A. Leng-Shui-T’ang-Ch’eng Excavation. There the Yen-Ch’in styled tile 
heads were unearthed with bronze arrowheads, iron axes, stone axes, stone 


knives and red pottery. 


B. Pei-Hsiao-Ch’eng Excavation. There “Ming” knife coins and “one- 
knife” round coins were unearthed with stone axes, stone knives, smaller stone 
wares and a glass rod. 


C. Shang-Shui-Chuan-Ch’eng Excavation. “Ming” knife coins were un- 
earthed with iron axes, stone axes, and red pottery. 


D. Lao-Yeh-Miao Excavation. “Ming” knife coins were unearthed with 
iron axes, polished stone swords and painted pottery. (See Chinese Archaeo- 
logical Journal, 1956, No. 1, pp. 35-38) 


III. T’ang-Shan of Hopei Excavations. This lace was also Yen territory. 
The stone cists unearthed there were quite similar to those of Chih-feng of Jehol. 
The The stone moulds for bronze casting were very similar to those of Mu-Yang- 
Ch’eng. The culture was therefore the same Yen-Ch’in culture as the other two 
places. Inside the cists were unearthed 3 stone axes and a copper ear-ring. (See 


Ch. Arch. J1., 1954 No. 7, pp. 77-86, and Plates I-VI.) 


IV. Shih-Chia-Chuang of Hopei Excavation. This place was the territory of 
the Kingdom of Chao which was also annexed by Ch’in in 222 B.C. The excavation 
report states that at the time of excavation all the three strata had never been dis- 
turbed. The uppermost stratum was T’ang-Sung culture. The central stratum was 
Han culture. The third stratum, the lowest, was Ch’in and immediately pre-Ch’in. 
In this third cultural stratum, were found 3 square-feeted and 1 point-feeted bell 
form coins and | knife coin. All these coins were circulated in Chao before the Ch’in 
annexation, except the one square-feeted bell form coin with the inscription of 
“Anyang” #% &%. The latter was a Ch'in coin minted in the Ch’in city of Anyang 
(which was the Chao city of Hsinchung before 236 B.C.) by the Ch'in authorities 
between 236 B.C, and 221 B.C, (after that year no coins were struck other than the 
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new standard “half-liang” round coin). Now, in this undisturbed stratum’ of Ch’in 
culture were found, besides the coins, iron, bronze as well as stone implements. 
They were 47 iron implements, a good number of bronze implements and 23 stone 
implements. The last were stone adzes, axes, chisels and knives. (See Ch. Arch. 


Jl., 1957, No. 1, pp. 87-91) 


V. Ch’eng-Tzu-Yai of Shantung Excavation. This place was the fief of the 
Viscount of T’an, surrounded by Ch’i and therefore fully Ch’i culture. It was an- 
nexed by Ch'in at the time when Ch’i was annexed by it in 221 B.C. In the 
excavation, two distinct cultural strata were dug into. The lower stratum was the 
black pottery culture of pre-Shang. The upper cultural stratum was that of Ch’in and 
pre-Ch’in. There a_knife coin, supposedly of Ch’i, was unearthed with stone imple- 
ments consisting of numerous stone adzes, axes, chisels and harvesting knives 


(Ch’eng-Tzu-Yai, Academia Sinica, 1934) 


In the above review, I and II were in outlying places. There one may 
suspect that the stone implements might not belong to the Yen-Ch’in culture and that 
they might be the relics of the backward peoples native in those places. But when 
III, IV and V, all inland territories of the States of Chinese culture of many centuries 
standing, all had the same kinds of stone implements in the very Ch’in stratum, then 
no one should doubt that they were actually a part of the Chin Chinese culture. 
Therefore Ch’in Chinese could carry stone implements as well as painted pottery to 


Yayoi culture Japan. 


* * * * *% * * * * * * * * * * 


It is just announced by Professor Shosuke Sugihara ( HEP) of Meiji Univer- 
sity ( 9&8 ), Chairman of the Yayoi (3#4:) Culture Special Committee of the Japan 
Archaeological Association, organized in 1951 with the cooperation of nine universities 
all over Japan, that by means of radioactive carbon-14 tests at Itazuke (#4) near 
Fukuoka (if fi) in Northern Kyushu, it has been found that the earliest Yayoi culture 
came to Kyushu in 300 B.C. From the measurement of the human skeletons, it is 
judged to have come from mainland China. Now, radioactive carbon-14 tests produce 
fairly accurate absolute dates, except in the cases of dates in the milleniums before Christ, 
an error of 100 years or less is usually allowed for each millenium B.C. Thus, in 
the test for an early Jomon ( #i#<) Culture Moroiso (i #&) canoe, the date was 3145 
B.C. + 400 (i.e. in 4th millenium B.C., an error is allowed 4 X 100 more or less); 
for a Middle Jomon Culture Ana-no-Uchi (42%) wooden implement, the date was 
2563 B. C. +300 (3rd m. B.C., 3 & 100); for a Later Jomon Culture Kemikawa ( % Si 
JID canoe the date was 1122 B.C. + 180 (2nd m. B.C., 2 x 90). Therefore this Itazuke 
Yayoi culture dated 300 should also be allowed * 90 years. Now Hsii Fu and his 
party of thousands left Lang-ya for the Eastern Sea in 219 B.C. (300—81=219). It 
exactly coincides in time with the result of the carbon-14 tests. 


Tingsen S. Wei, March 27, 1958 
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Every Chinese has the rightful pride in his success as the founder of a great nation, and 
for his company of young men and young women as the fathers and mothers of a 
great modern people who have proved to be the equals of any and all of the progres- 
sive peoples of the world. 


The Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain has just visited President 
George Washington’s memorials as that of her “second cousin seven times removed.” 
When the “passing phase” of China is past, at some future day the President of China 
may have the opportunity to welcome a State visit from His Majesty, the Japanese 
Emperor, to the China Mainland to see the site of the Lang-ya Tower, where his glorious 
ancestor, Emperor Jimmu, first conceived the idea of this great nation of Japan. Let 
the world see that the Sino-Japanese friendship between the two great ancient Powers of 
the Far East can be just as warm as the Anglo-American friendship of the two great 
modern Powers of the Far West. 


Chinese-Japanese Library Tingsen, ‘S. Wei 
Harvard University 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

December 31, 1957 





ADDENDUM 
\ 


To the question, how Ch'in China still had stone implements, I offered an 
explanation from two historical facts. That explanation may not satisfy the archaeo- 
logists. Now, I supplement it with more archaeological data, especially excavations 
and findings in China mainland. ee 


I. Liaotung Peninsula Excavations. This was the territory of the Kingdom of 
Yen at its height, the Greater Yen (from early 3rd century to 222 B.C.). It was 
annexed by Ch’in in 222 B.C. 


. . eso ae 

A. P%i-Tzu-Wo Excavation. At Ko-li-chai, the following bronze coins 
were unearthed: 1 “Ming” knife coin,-6 square-feeted bell coins, 23 “one- 
knife” round coins, and one “half-Jiang” coin. The first three were Yen coins. 
The last, the “half-liang” round coin was a Ch'in coin. That excavated 
stratum was therefore a Yen-Ch’in culture stratum. With the coins were un- 
earthed also iron, bronze and stone implements. The iron implements were 
axes, plowshares, scythes, chisels, nails and holed iron plates. The stone im- 
plements were: 1 ring-axe, 3 polished stone swords, 6 stone arrowheads, 3 stone 
axes, 18 stone harvesting knives, 7 stone chisel-axes, 3 stone spinning whorls, 
and 1 stone hammer. There was painted pottery among the pottery. (See 
P’i-Tzu-Wo Excavation Report, Far-Eastern Archaeological Society, Tokyo- 
Kyoto, 1929) 


B. Mu-Yang-Ch’eng Excavation. There the following bronze coins were 
unearthed: (a) 14 “Ming” knife coins, (b) 4 “Ming knife” round coins, 
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Cc) 2 “one-knife” round coins, (d) 7 “half-liang” coins, Ce) 3 “5-chu” coins, Cf) 1 
“big-money for 50” coin. Now, the first three (a), (Cb), (c) were Yen coins; 
(d) were Ch'in coins, Ce) were Han coins, and (f£) was a mid-Han time Wang 
Mang coin. These were unearthed with such iron implements as axes, hoes, 
and other iron remnants, with such bronze articles as arrowheads, bow-ears, 
belt-buckles, and stone moulds for casting bronze axes and other bronze wares, 
and with such stone implements as 6 stone arrowheads, 6 stone harvesting 
knives, 14 stone axes and 2 stone hammers. (See Mu-Yang-Ch’eng Excavation 


Report, Far-Eastern Arch. Soc., Tokyo-Kyoto, 1931) 


II. Chih-feng of Jehol Excavations. This was also Greater Yen territory when 
Yen was at her height. 


A. Leng-Shui-T’ang-Ch’eng Excavation. There the Yen-Ch’in styled tile 
heads were unearthed with bronze arrowheads, iron axes, stone axes, stone 


knives and red pottery. 


B. Pei-Hsiao-Ch’eng Excavation. There “Ming” knife coins and “one- 
knife” round coins were unearthed with stone axes, stone knives, smaller stone 
wares and a glass rod. 


C. Shang-Shui-Chuan-Ch’eng Excavation. “Ming” knife coins were un- 
earthed with iron axes, stone axes, and red pottery. 


D. Lao-Yeh-Miao Excavation. “Ming” knife coins vrere unearthed with 
iron axes, polished stone swords and painted pottery. (See Chinese Archaeo- 
logical Journal, 1956, No. 1, pp. 35-38) 


III. T’ang-Shan of Hopei Excavations. This »lace was also Yen territory. 
The stone cists unearthed there were quite similar to those of Chih-feng of Jehol. 
The The stone moulds for bronze casting were very similar to those of Mu-Yang- 
Ch’eng. The culture was therefore the same Yen-Ch’in culture as the other two 
places. Inside the cists were unearthed 3 stone axes and a copper ear-ring. (See 


Ch. Arch. J1., 1954 No. 7, pp. 77-86, and Plates I-VI.) 


IV. Shih-Chia-Chuang of Hopei Excavation. This place was the territory of 
the Kingdom of Chao which was also annexed by Ch'in in 222 B.C. The excavation 
report states that at the time of excavation all the three strata had never been dis- 
turbed. The uppermost stratum was T’ang-Sung culture. The central stratum was 
Han culture. The third stratum, the lowest, was Ch’in and immediately pre-Ch’in. 
In this third cultural stratum, were found 3 square-feeted and 1 point-feeted bell 
form coins and | knife coin. All these coins were circulated in Chao before the Ch’in 
annexation, except the one square-feeted bell form coin with the inscription of 
“Anyang” #% %. The latter was a Ch'in coin minted in the Ch'in city of Anyang 
(which was the Chao city of Hsinchung before 236 B.C.) by the Ch’in authorities 
between 236 B.C, and 221 B.C, (after that year no coins were struck other than the 
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new standard “half-liang” round coin). Now, in this undisturbed stratum ’of Ch'in 
culture were found, besides the coins, iron, bronze as well as stone implements. 
They were 47 iron implements, a good number of bronze implements and 23 stone 
implements. The last were stone adzes, axes, chisels and knives. (See Ch. Arch. 


Jl., 1957, No. 1, pp. 87-91) 


V. Ch’eng-Tzu-Yai of Shantung Excavation. This place was the fief of the 
Viscount of T’an, surrounded by Ch’i and therefore fully Ch’i culture. It was an- 
nexed by Ch'in at the time when Ch’i was annexed by it in 221 B.C. In the 
excavation, two distinct cultural strata were dug into. The lower stratum was the 
black pottery culture of pre-Shang. The upper cultural stratum was that of Ch’in and 
pre-Ch’in. There a knife coin, supposedly of Ch’i, was unearthed with stone imple- 
ments consisting of numerous stone adzes, axes, “ chisels and harvesting knives 


(Ch’eng-Tzu-Yai, Academia Sinica, 1934) 


In the above review, I and II were in outlying places. There one may 
suspect that the stone implements might not belong to the Yen-Ch’in culture and that 
they might be the relics of the backward peoples native in those places. But when 
III, IV and V, all inland territories of the States of Chinese culture of many centuries 
standing, all had the same kinds of stone implements in the very Ch’in stratum, then 
no one should doubt that they were actually a part of the Ch’in Chinese culture. 


Therefore Ch’in Chinese could carry stone implements as well ds painted pottery to 
Yayoi culture Japan. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


It is just announced by Professor Shosuke Sugihara ( #@IR#EZ+ ) of Meiji Univer- 
sity ( 8% ), Chairman of the Yayoi (3#4:) Culture Special Committee of the Japan 
Archaeological Association, organized in 195] with the cooperation of nine universities 
all over Japan, that by means of radioactive carbon-14 tests at Itazuke (#&ft) near 
Fukuoka (i FJ) in Northern Kyushu, it has been found that the earliest Yayoi culture 
came to Kyushu in 300 B.C. From the measurement of the human skeletons, it is 
judged to have come from mainland China. Now, radioactive carbon-14 tests produce 
fairly accurate absolute dates, except in the cases of dates in the milleniums before Christ, 
an error of 100 years or less is usually allowed for each millenium B.C. Thus, in 
the test for an early Jomon ( ###<) Culture Moroiso (# ®%) canoe, the date was 3145 
B.C. + 400 (i.e. in 4th millenium B.C., an error is allowed 4 100 more or less); 
for a Middle Jomon Culture Ana-no-Uchi (482) wooden implement, the date was 
2563 B. C. +300 (3rd m. B.C., 3 & 100); for a Later Jomon Culture Kemikawa ( #% 5 
JI) canoe the date was 1122 B.C. + 180 (2nd m. B.C., 2 90). Therefore this Itazuke 
Yayoi culture dated 300 should also be allowed * 90 years. Now Hsii Fu and his 
party of thousands left Lang-ya for the Eastern Sea in 219 B.C. (300—81=219). It 
exactly coincides in time with the result of the carbon-14 tests. 


Tingsen S. Wei, March 27, 1958 
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Yayoishiki Weapons and Wheels and their Chinese Prototypes 

Japan’s Yayoishiki Bronze Bells and their Chinese Prototypes 

Japan’s Stone Cist Burials, their Chinese Prototypes and Comparisons 
Japan’s Yayoishiki Cistern Burials and their Chinese Prototypes 

Cistern Burials in Manchuria and Korea 

The Viet Kingdom since Kouchien (468—379 B.C.) 

Ch’in Mission, Jimmu’s Expedition and Territory of Yayoi Culture in Japan 
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I: JAPAN’S JOMONSHIKI POTTERY 


A. Earlier types. 
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OTHER TYPICAL RELICS OF JOMON CULTURE 


A. Stone implements and weapons. 








III: 











JAPAN’S YAYOISHIKI POTTERY AND TYPES 
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ILA: CHINESE POTTERY OF THE WARRING STATES 


PERIOD (403-221 B.C.) 
East Suburb, Loyang, Honan. 


IO 888. 


Shaokou, . Loyang, Honan. 
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IV: CHINESE PROTOTYPES OF YAYOI POTTERY—ONE 
Chinese pottery (ca. 1600 B.C.ca. 200 B.C.) 
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Vv: CHINESE PROTOTYPES OF YAYOI POTTERY—TWo 
Chinese pottery (ca. 1600 B.C.—ca. 200 B.C.) 
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VI: DECORATIVE PATTERNS ON YAYOI POTTERY AND 
THEIR PROTOTYPES—ONE 
A. A Yayoi vase with comb-brush B. Other Yayoi comb-brush patterns. 
decorative patterns. 
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A’. Their prototypes in Yin B’. Their prototypes in pre-Ch’in 
Anyang, Honan, China. Ch’eng-Tzu-Yai, Shantung, China. 
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Vil: DECORATIVE PATTERNS ON YAYOI POTTERY AND 
THEIR PROTOTYPES—TWO : 


A. Japan: A Yayoi pot impressed with rice-husks B. China: similar decorative patterns on 
on the bottom and lines along the side. Yin-Chou pottery found in Anyang. 





C. Japan: A Yayoi jar fully, decorated with D. China: similar Anyang pottery patterns 


lines following Chinese patterns. 
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Vill: CHINESE YIN-CHOU PATTERNS ON POTTERY 


Note the patterns: 


(1) round spiral Cor yiin “cloud”, or wo “whirlpool”) in Figs. !1, 17. 

(2) square spiral (or lei “thunder”) in Figs. 13, 14a, 14b, 19a, 19b, 19c, 19d. 

(3) face-shaped (or tao-tieh chiao “voracious face corner”) in Figs. 12, 14a, 15, 16, 20 
(4) T-shaped (fu* “axe”) in Figure 21. 

(5) S-shaped (fu? “double hook in opposite directions”) in Figure 18. 


IX: 











DECORATIVE PATTERNS ON YAYOISHIKI PAINTED 
POTTERY, KARAKO, YAMATO : 





Figure 1: Round spiral, S-shaped and face-shaped. 
Figs. 3,4,5,8: Square spirals. 
Figs. 6,7,9,10,11: T-shaped. 
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X: CHINESE PRE-CH’IN COOKING POTTERY USED ABOVE GROUND 
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XA: TRIPODAL COOKING POTS THROUGH CHOU 
(1122-255 B.C.) PERIOD 


A. Types of li of early Chou (1122-770 B.C.) B. Li and tseng of Warring States period 


as found in P’utu, Chang-an, Shensi (430-221 B.C.) as found in the east 
suburb of Loyang, Honan. 
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Ch. Arch. Jl 1956, 4. 
p- 54, Plate V. 10, 11. 


Ch. Arch Jl. 1954, 8. 
p- 126, Plate Vil, Figs. 1, 2. 


The comparative importance of li as a daily useful utensil in the later part of 
Chou is apparent in the following table of pottery sherds found ia the east suburb 
of Loyang excavation: 


Vessels, kind of li po kuan tou others 
Potsherds number 500 193 210 96 110 
Estim. no. of vessels 50 40 40 31 

ibid. p. 39 


In Paisha, Yii Hsien, Honan in the tombs of the Warring States period, every tomb 


contained at least one li. 


164 ibid. 1954, 7. p- 92. 








XI: CHINESE POTTERY CHARACTERISTIC OF THE HAN 
PERIOD—ONE, MISCELLANEOUS 














XII: CHINESE POTTERY CHARACTERISTIC OF THE HAN 
PERIOD—TWO, COOKING STOVES AND VESSELS | 








XIII: CHINESE COOKING VESSELS AND STOVES OF CHOU, 
CH’IN AND EARLY HAN 











XIV: JAPAN’S YAYOI COOKING VESSELS AND STOVES 


A. Yayoi cooking pots and dishes, unearthed A Their prototypes from Yin times 


from Kashiwara Palace grounds, Yamato, Anyang, Honan, China. 


Japan. 








XV: JAPAN’S YAYOI STONE ADZES, AXES AND CHISELS & 
THEIR CHINESE PROTOTYPES 


A. Japan’s Yayoi stone adzes, axes and chisels. 
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XVI: JAPAN’S YAYOI STONE SCYTHES AND KNIVES 
A. Stone scythes. 








B. Stone knives. 
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XVII: CHINESE PROTOTYPES OF YAYOI STONE SCYTHES 
AND KNIVES 
A. Chinese stone scythes. 











XVIII: SUPPLEMENTARY DATA ON CHINESE STONE KNIVES 
A. The use of the two holes demonstrated. 
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B. A map of their distribution in China. 
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_XIX: MINOR YAYOI IMPLEMENTS AND THEIR PROTOTYPES 


A. Yayoi spinning whorls in Japan. 


B. Yayoi fishing-net weights. 





Nos. 1 and 2: Stone, No. 3: Pottery. Nos. 5 and i Both stone, found 


in Toro, Japan. 





A’. Their prototypes in pre-Ch’in China B’. Their prototypes in preCh’ir China. 
\ 
O69 a . 
: * 
. : 5 
4 

Pre-Ch’in, stone. 2-4. Yin-Chou, pottery, . Left, pottery; right, stone; 
Liu-li-ko, Hui Er-li-kang, Cheng both unearthed at 


Hsien, Honan. Chou, Honan. Ch’ingkiang Kiangsi. 


XX: OTHER YAYOI REMAINS FROM KARAKO, YAMATO, JAPAN 
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XXI: STONE MOLDS FOR BRONZE CASTINGS 
A. Yayoi Japan: } 1. Mikumo, Chikuzen. 











B. Pre-Ch’in China: 
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These molds are found with pre-Ch’in pottery and stone cist burials near T’angshan, 
Hopei. 
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XXII: YAYOISHIKI WEAPONS AND WHEELS AND THEIR 
CHINESE PROTOTYPES 


A. Japan’s Yayoi swastika wheels. B. Japan’s polished stone weapons. 





C. Japan's stone & bronze arrow-heads. : 
‘E. Anyang Yin 


. } 
4 " 3 ’ é ¢ arrow-heads. 


D. Anyang Yin bronze halberds & spear. 
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XXIII: JAPAN’S YAYOISHIKI BRONZE BELLS AND THEIR 
CHINESE PROTOTYPES 
A. Japan’s Yayoi bronze bells. B. Chinese Chou tiger bell. 
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C. Chinese Anyang Yin bell. 
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D. PreCh’in Chinese octave music bells. 
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XXIV: JAPAN’S STONE CIST BURIALS, THEIR CHINESE 
PROTOTYPES AND COMPARISONS 
A Japan: Yayoishiki stone cist and cover. C. Han brick tomb, Wenhsi, Shansi, China / 















XXV: JAPAN’S YAYOISHIKI CISTERN BURIALS AND THEIR 
CHINESE PROTOTYPES 
a | _ A. Yayoi cistern burials, Kyushu, Japan. D. Yangshao c.b., China. 
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' B. Unearthing a c.b. in Suku, Kyushu. E. PreCh’in c.b. in Ch’eng-Tzu-Yai, 
= Ta Shantung, China. 
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C. Yayoi c.b. in other places in Japan. F. 
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XXVI: CISTERN BURIALS IN MANCHURIA AND KOREA 




















Sino-Indian Relations over the 


Chiao-Kwang Route 


and 


NEW DISCOVERIES ON BUDDHISM AND ITS ART IN THE 
KWANGTUNG-KWANGSI AREAS IN THE TANG DYNASTY 


By Lo Hsiang-lin *& F % 


Buddhism and Buddhist art flourished in different parts of India at various dates. 
Their introduction into China occurred at various times via different routes, and their 
dissemination in China was also subjected to the historical and cultural influences of 
different areas among which sometimes very wide differences existed. As a result, 
Buddhism as taken up in China has assumed varied forms, containing differences in 
doctrinal teachings, simplicity or complexity of rites, and attainments in artistic ex- 
pression and style. To confine oneself to their manifestations in a single locality or 
at a specified period of time, or through the introductions from a specific route, and 
thereby to hope for a comprehensive understanding of Buddhism and: Buddhist art in 
the whole of China must lead one to faulty conclusions and inadequijte appreciation. 
This fact must be admitted by anyone who has indulged but to a small extent in 
the study of the history of Chinese Buddhism. It is indeed fully taken cognizance of 
by students of Buddhism and Buddhist art in China, who realize rightly that, in addi- 
tion to a historical and chronologically tabulated study of the evolution and progress, 
a regional survey of local developments must also be undertaken in order to arrive at 
an understanding of the changes and deviations in their nature occasioned by the 
separations in space. 


During the period of nearly one thousand years from the early days of the Han 
dynasty to the later stages of the T’ang dynasty, Indian Buddhism and Buddhist art 
were introduced into China through four principally known routes: the Tun Huang 
route (9##38), the Yung Chang route ( x38), the Chiao Kwang route ( ®BUH), 
and the Tsing Chou route ( #¥#N38). The sectarian differences in Buddhist doctrine 
and art, as carried to China via these respective routes were from the very beginning 
marked by special intrinsic characteristics. During the process of transmission en route, 
alien cultures must have been absorbed, and after arrival in China, local historical and 
environmental influences woyld also produce. effects which could not but tend to in- 
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tensify the original inherent differences. Earlier authorities on the subject of the his- 
torical development of Chinese Buddhism had elucidated extensively on the evolution 
of Buddhism in India in succeeding ages, its introduction into China and dissemina- 
tion in this country. Their findings and conclusions are of course invaluable for the 
enlightenment of the later ages and the fullest credit is due them. And yet it seems 
to me that such studies had mostly been confined to researches conducted on a ver- 
tical basis, consisting generally of chronological analysis. Lesser efforts, it seemed to 
me, had been exerted in the study of conditions relating to the evolution of the 
different transmission routes, and to regional analyses of the spread of Buddhism and 
Buddhist art. Why was this so? The answer may be found in the need for investiga- 
tions on the spot in regional studies, and these depend to a large extent on oppor 
tunities for visits to the regions concerned. Where such opportunities to visit the 
involved areas are not available, no investigations on the spot can be undertaken, and 
where data are inadequate, conclusions cannot be easily drawn. With these limitations, 
past scholars could only devote their primary attention to the clarification of the 
general trends of development, and it must not be presumed that they did not under- 
stand the importance of regional research. 


Personally I am not an accomplished student of Buddhist history and the 
development of Buddhist art. Neither did I have any opportunity to undertake in- 
vestigations on the dissemination of Buddhism through the Tun Huang, Yung Chang, 
and Tsing Chou routes. While teaching in the National Sun Yat-sen University, I 
had the good fortune, in the autumn and winter of 1940, to lead a party of post- 
graduate research students for an investigation of the cultural relics in the provinces 
of Kweichow, Kwangsi, Kwangtung and Hunan. On October 3, 1940, in the middle 
heights of Kuan: Yin Peak (#2) in the West Hills of Kweilin, I discovered Budd- 
hist statues ca§ed onthe rocks. The work was done at the time of Emperor Kao 
Chung of the Tang dynasty. The sculsture was of exceptionally good quality, and the 
style was quite differont from the Buddhist figures in the caves of Tun Huang or on 
the rocks of Yyn Kang ( ff) in Ta T’ung (XM). Inscriptions on the statues in- 
rluded such statements as: “On the 8th day of the 12th month in the first year of 
the reign Tiao Lu (98%) of the T’ang dynasty, a statue is being sculptured by Li 
Shih ¢ 29%), the minister of Chao Chou (i@44)”. These statues were fine works of 
art in the early days of T’ang, and writings of former scholars as well as local topo- 
graphical records had all failed to refer to them. Thus historical facts and artistic 
achievements lying unknown for such a long time were being rediscovered. With great 
joy, I took upon myself the duty of i:vestigating Buddhist relics of the T’ang dynasty 
in the provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. I was fortunate in generally getting 
what I sought. I undertook a full investigation of Buddhist statues and other ‘relics in 
the West Hills, those in the Huan Chu Cave ( #ki) in Fu Po Hill ( RP) within 
Kweilin city, and in the Ti Tsai hills (4%) and Wind Cave (Ji ) to the north of 
the city. I lingered long over these relics, touching them, studying them, and attempt- 
ing to understand their significance. I then left the province by the Hunan-Kwangsi 
railway, traveling via Hengyang ( @§%) to return to Kwangtung. 
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In 1945, I was President of the Kwangtung Provincial College of ‘Arts and 
Science. The old campus of the college, located at Shih Liu Kang (4##f) in Can- 
ton, had been destroyed by the Japanese, and could not be re-tored immediately. The 
College used as temporary premises the Kuang Hsiao Monastery (364%) in the west- 
ern part of the city. A religious shrine was thus made also into an academic institution, 
and there was gratification in this blending of religion and scholarship. 


The monastery was founded in the days of the Eastern Ts’in dynasty (##) by 
the Indian monk Dharmayasas ( 44384), and up to the times of the Liu Sung (3%) 
and T’ang dynasties, it was a centre of the Ch’an School (i) (the Meditation 
School) of Chinese Buddhism. Both Chinese and foreign monks of repute, when pass- 
ing through Canton, would visit the monastery either to pay respects or te give sermons, 
and perhaps also to remain a while to engage in the translation of Buddhist sutras. 
Such notable Buddhist dignitaries as Gunabhadra ( 3R#BRPERE), Bodidharma (#42 
3#M), Gunarata ( RHAPE ), Paramatra( ##/7H), and the Chinese monks Yi Ching 
( &#) and Chien Chen (#5) were among the best known Buddhist priests who 
visited the place. 


It was also at this monastery that Hlui Neng (%##é), the sixth Chinese Patriarch 
of the Meditation School, first expounded his doctrine of immediate enlightenment 
through the theory of identifying one’s mind with Buddhahood. Amoghajra (A224 FM), 
of the Mi Tsung ( #5) (the Mystic School) also visited the monastery where he con- 
ducted a service for the mass induction of the faithful into followers of Buddhism. 
In the monastery today, there still remains the pagoda erected by the monk Fa Ts’ai 
( #4) in which was kept the hair of the Patriarch Hui Neng who officially took up 
holy orders there; the pillar prepared in the days of Emperor Ching Tsung ( fiat) of 
the T’ang dynasty of the Buddhist sutra the Dharanim (PE##/E#8) and the Pagoda of a 
Thousand Buddhas built of iron in the days of the Five Dynasties (4%), as well as 


various inscriptions on marble tablets. 


As I completed my work in the lecture rooms, I would often go round these 
various ‘historical relics, and spend a great deal of time in examining them. After pro- 
longed mediation, I came to realize that the relics in the monastery, as well as the 
statues in Kweilin, constituted the best representative specimens of Buddhism and 
Buddhist art introduced into China via the Chiao Kwang route. Now that I had the 
opportunity to investigate and contact them at such close range, it was my bounden 
duty to do my best to study them and to pass on what I learned. I thus began to look 
up the classics, to check up the inscriptions on the tablets, to consult topographical 
records, and to study earlier dissertations. My interest in the subject had been fully 
ro ised. 


II 


I now come to the problem of the propagation of Buddhism via the Chiao- 
Kwang route. Since the Tsin dynasty (3€{%) down to the Han dynasties, the area 
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embracing the present Provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi together with Vietnam 
( kk) constituted a single administrative area,,known as the Nan-Chiao ( #i3€) region. 
The Ts'in emperor crushed the Nan Yuch ( #yi@¥) state, and created the three prefec- 
tures of Kweilin ( #£428), Nanhai ( mia##8), and Hsiang ( 4228), which included the 
present Kwangtung, .Kwangsi and Vietnam areas. Chao To (##f€) created an in- 
dependent state of Nan Yueh, and his state also embraced the same areas. Emperor 
Wu ( & R77 ) of the Han dynasty again crushed the state of Nan Yueh, and created 
with the land the seven prefectures of Tsangwu ( #4428), Nanhai, Watlam ( @#28 ), 
Hoppo (4 i828), Cochin ( 22828), Chiuchen (LER), and Jihnan ( HARB D. 
During the reign of Yuan Feng (3¢#}), there were added the two prefectures of Than 
Erh ©%#H) and Yu Yai (3H). All the nine prefectures were under the Governor 
of Chiao Chou (34). The governor's seat was first located at Lung Pien (fli ), 
which appeared to be in the vicinity of the present Tonkin (3#{3) in Vietnam. Later 
the seat of the governor was moved to Kwang Hsin (i€{#), the present county of 
Fung Chun ( ##JI|) in Kwangturg. 


During the time of Sun Chuan (3##i) in the period of the Three Kingdoms, 
the area was divided into two regions, Chiaochou and Kwangchou (Bi/\). The seat 
of the governor of Chiaochou’ was restored at Lung Pien, and the seat of the governor 
of Kwangchou moved to Panyu (#8) (Canton). The name of Chiao Kwang route 
was thus created. 


Since the heyday of the Early Han dynasty, this region had maintained com- 
munications with India. Pan Ku’s (#3) Han Annals (%##), in the section on 
geography referring to the Kwangtung area, has the following entry: “From the 
boundary of Jih Nan, and Hsu Wen ( #f), of Hoppo, five months travel by ship 
brought one to the state of Tu Hang ( #7tfJ). Another four months voyage brought 
one to the state of Yi Lu Mu (mii). Another twenty odd days brought one to 
the state of Chan Li (##§—1). Travelling on foot from here for some 10 days, one would 
reach the state of Fu Kan Tu Lu ( & #6), and another two months’ sea voyage took 
one to the state of Huang Chih ( #@XHI). ....Since the days of Emperor Wu, these 
various states sent tribute to China. Enlisted men went into the sea to obtain pearls, 
stones, rocks, and other treasures. Gold and silkcloth were taken on the sea trips. In 
the countries visited, trade was done with foreign and barbarian vessels.” 


The boundary of Jih Nan, and Hsu Wen of Hoppo were embarkation points 
in the Chiao Chou region. The state referred to as Huang Chih has since been identi- 
fied by modern scholars as Kancipura ( @#:#8#2), now known as Conjeveram, in south- 
ern India. Thus from the days of Emperor Wu of Han, overseas communications had 
been developed between India and Chiao Chou, and it was but natural that Sesthien 
should have been introduced into Chiao Chou. 


By the time of the Later Han ( #%) dynasty, communications between India 
and Chiao Choy were developed still further. Fan Yeh’s (jim) Later Han Annals 
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C ##®>, in the section on the Tien Chu state (*%*—§#), contains the following 
entry: 


“Tien Chu state is also known as Hsin Tu (4%). It is several thousand li 
to the southeast of Yueh Chih (5 fe). The customs are similar to those of Yueh Chih. 
The country is damp and hot, and located beside a great river. The soldiers ride on 
elephants to battle. The people are weaker than the Yueh Chih. They cultivate the 
religion of Buddha and refrain from killing, so that a custom was thus established. 
....During the reign of Emperor Ho ( #1##), the country repeatedly sent emissaries to 
present tribute, which was stopped following the severance of relations with the West- 
ern lands. In the 2nd year of the reign of Yen Hsi (%€#) of Emperor Huan ( #7 ¥ 


(161 A.D.), emissaries were sent via Jih Nan to present tribute.” 


Though there were four established routes between India and China, with the 
interruption of relations between China and the Western Lands for some time, the 
Yung Chang and Chiao Kwang routes assumed greater importance. 


It is still not possible to establish definitely the date of the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into the Chiao Chou region. It is obvious, however, that by the end of 
the eastern Han dynasty, Buddhism had assumed a greater importance in that re- 
gion than in other parts of China. This may be inferred from the “Treatise 
on the Truth” (#2%i@), by Mu Jung ( #4) of the last days of the Han dynasty, a 
work written while he was residing in Chiao Chou. The last part of the preface to 
the treatise reads: 


“Emperor Ling (#7) died, and the empire was thrown into a state of chaos, 
with the region of Chiao Chou comparatively more peaceful. People of special attain- 
ments from the North mostly came down to this area. Many of them sought the secret 
of immortality and some dispensed with food. A lot of people took to them. I often 
challenged them with the teachings of the Five Classics (i#), and these Taoist ( 3% ) 
priests could hardly answer my questions. It was comparable to the task undertaken by 
Mencius ( #%¥) in resisting the theories of the miscellaneous philosophers of his time, 


Yang Chu (#2) and Motzu (8+). 


“At first, I took my mother to Cochin to escape from the troublous times. At 
26 I returned to Tsangwu to marry. The Prefect heard of my adherence to the teach- 
ings of the Sage, and asked me to take up an official life. 1 was then young and 
had fully decided on the study of the truth. And in the midst of the troublous 
times, I had no liking for an official life, and so I declined the offer. At the time 
the heads of various prefects were suspicious of one another, and there were misunder- 
standings among them. The Prefect (of Tsangwu), respecting my knowledge, request- 
ed me to proceed to Ching Chou (#JN) as his emissary to present his good wishes. 
I considered that while I could refuse an official post, I could not reject a mission. I 
undertook the mission, and was greatly honoured by attentions paid me afterwards. 
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Later, I had to feign ill-health to escape further official assignments. :. . Subsequently, 
as I mused over my life, I realized that my zeal in the defence of the truth had made 
me prominent and caused official attentions to be showered on me, but I felt that in 
the midst of the chaotic world, it was no time to seek personal distinction, ..... I 
then dedicated myself to the study of Buddhism, and at the same time undertook the 
study of Lao Tzu’s (4%) Taoist classic. The mysteries of religion were like nectar 
to my throat, and the Five Classics like music to my ears. The uninitiated began to 
look askance on my ways for they considered that I had revolted against the teachings 
of the Sage and taken up heretical studies. I felt it was not proper to enter into argu- 
ment with them and yet I could not keep quiet. I have accordingly taken up my 
pen, quoted the sayings of the sages ‘and scholars in support of the truth. I have 
named my treatise Mu’s Dissertation on the Truth. ....These who had previously 
expressed doubts were immediately enlightened. They bowed in all humility and 
admitted their past ignorance, and blasphemy, and stated they had become enlightened 
by the truth. They asked for a chance to reform themselves, to redeem themselves 
for past sins, and to uphold the five abstinences in order to become a Buddhist disciple.” 


Now Mu Jung was originally a Confucian scholar. Had there not been the 
prevalence in the Chiao Chou and Tsangwu areas of Buddhism and the existence of 
great monks and teachers who would have moved him and taught him the religion, 
how could he have made such a great attainment in the doctrines of Buddhism? Add- 
ed to this may be mentioned the stories and lives of Shih Hsieh (+), Prefect of 
Cochin in the days of the Three Kingdoms, and the monk Kang Tseng Hui ( Biff #) 
who once proceeded to Nanking (FiR<) to translate the scriptures, and we come to 
the conclusion that during the time from the last days of the Han dynasty to the Three 
Kingdoms, there must have been many Indian merchants and. monks residing in the 


Chiao Chou region. 


The Biography of Shih Hsieh in the Wu Annals of the Annals of the Three 
Kingdoms (=Bi#) stated: “Shih Hsieh and his brothers all were appointed prefects 
of different prefectures, and held power in the whole region (of Chiao Chou) which 
was far away from the imperial court. The brothers moved about in great splendour, 
accompanied by escorts and musicians, with carriages filling up the streets as they 


passed. The Hu (a) (foreigners) people could be found burning incense in respect 


en route.” 


The “hu“ people referred to must have been residents coming from India and 
other Central Asian countries, and not natives of Vietnam. In the days of the Han, 
Wei (#%), and Six Dynasties (7\#§) periods, the Chinese people. often referred to 
Indians (EUBEFA) and Persians (3A) as “hu people.” These “hu people” might 
mostly have come as merchants, but there must have been monks among them also. At 
the same period, therefore, there was in the area a great monk like Kang Tseng Hui. 
The story of this monk, in Volume I of Biographies of Eminent Monks (#i@@) by 
Hui Chiao ( ##&%), relates the following: 
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“The grandfather of Kang Tseng Hui was a native of Kang Chu ( §¢%) (Sog- 
diana). The family had lived for generations in India. His father, a merchant, 
migrated to Cochin. When in his teens, Kang Tseng Hui took up holy orders, and 
became versed in the Tripitaka (=#) or Buddhist Canon, reading extensively other 
classical writings also. He also studied astronomy, geography and the sciences. In 
the second year of the reign of Chih Wu (#8) (247 A.D.) he first arrived at Chien 
Yeh (#3) (Nanking) At the time, Buddhism was not yet developed in the area. 
When Hui arrived there, he erected Buddhist statues and began to spread the religion. 
It was the first time that Buddhist priests had been seen in the capital of the kingdom 
of Wu. The people did not yet understand the teachings and thought them to be a 
heretical sect. The local authorities submitted a memorial to the throne stating that 
a hu person had entered the territory, called himself a priest, looked and dressed ab- 
normally, and called for attention. The King of Wu summoned Hui to his presence, 
and was greatly moved by his expositions. He caused a pagoda to be built for him. 
Thus began the existence of Buddhist structures in the area, which was named -Fu To 
Li (#2) after the incident. Hui undertook the translation of many Buddhist 
scriptures in his temple. In the 4th year of the reign of Tien Chi (X#) (280 A.D.), 
he fell ill and died.” 


According to this account, Buddhism was introduced into Nanking in the days 
of the Three Kingdoms from Chiao Chou also. As this man from Chiao Chu, whose 
forebears for generations had lived in India was still considered a hu, there can be 
no doubt that the hu people referred to as burning incense in Cochin must be resi- 
dents in the area from India and other Central Asian regions. 


About this time, the kingdom of Fu Nan (iP), to the west of Vietnam, the 
present Cambodia ( 3#483€), was conquered by Hung Shen ( #218), who was of Indian 
origin. Hung Sheng ascended the throne of the country, and it was natural that its 
culture would come under Indian influence. In Volume 347 of the Tai Ping Yu Lan 
(XB) (imperial Encyclopedia), a quotation was made from Foreign Nations in 
the Time of Wu (RGA), by Kang Tai ( Ht) of the Three Kingdoms period, 


as follows: 


“The state of Fu Nan was originally ruled by a Queen, named Liu Yeh (#). 
There was a man from the state of Mo Tieh ( #2), named Hung Shen, who was very 
devoted in his worship of God. God was moved by his devotion, and the man one night 
dreamed that he was given a magic bow, and told to make a sea voyage in a merchant 
vessel. The next morning, Hung Shen entered the temple and found a bow under a 
trec. Accordingly he started his voyage in a large vessel which the winds soon car- 
tied to Fu Nan. Queen Liu Yeh wanted to seize the vessel, and Hung Shen raised his 
magic bow to shoot, the arrow piercing the boat into the land. Liu Yeh was subdued, 
and Hung Shen ascended the throne of Fu Nan.” 


Volume 787 of the same book, in the quotations from Kang Tai’s Customs of 
Funan ( R44), the term “Mo Tich” was given as “Hung Tieh” (#&). The 


quotation reads: 
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“The country of Hung Tich is southeast of Yu Pa ( @€&), and it is not as pro- 


sperous as Yu Pa.” 


Another quotation reads: 


“The country of Yu Pa is 5,000 li ©) to the southeast of Tien Chu. The 
country is prosperous, and has large cities. The customs are similar to those of Tien 


Chu.” 


The variations “Mo Tieh” and “Hung Tieh” must have resulted from the simi- 
larity of the characters for “mo” and “hung” respectively. The French scholar Paul 
Pelliot stated that the land must be on the eastern coast of India. Though Fu Nan 
was not within the scope of Chiao Chou, yet it bordered on Chiao Chou, and com- 
munications must have been well developed so that mutual influences could not be 
avoided. 


The Indian monk Mo-lo-Tsi-yu ( §&##3%) who had been travelling in Chiao 
Chou and also visited interior China, acrording to Volume 9 of the Biographies of 
Eminent Monks by Hui Chiao, had come from India, through Fu Nan to reach the 
Chiao-Kwang region to preach to the people. According to a publication in Vietnam 
on the activities of the earlier monks, Mo lo-Tsi-yu had been together, in the last days 
of Emperor Ling of Han, with another Indian monk Hsiu-to-lo ( PEE), and the Pre- 
fect Shih Hsieh, and had toured the Yirg Lou (MM#®) area in Cochin (the present 
Pei Ning C4t#$) district in Vietnam). A Vietnamese Hsu Ting (#32) called upon 
them to remain there to propagate the faith. Hsiu-tolo remained, whereas Molo 
Tsi-yu proceeded further east. 


By this time Buddhism was greatly flourishing in the Chiao Chou region. Not 
only were religious services constantly held, but the translation of the scriptures also 
received attention. In Volume 2 of the Story of the Development of the Truth ( 34 
SIEM), by Hui Hsiang (MF), it is stated that the monk Kalasivi ( TBR), 
which meant fearlessness, a native of Yueh Chih, undertook the translation in 250 


A.D. in Chiao Chou of the Sutra of the Triple Essences of the Truth ( £#=H# ). 


Generally speaking, the area which now: includes Cambodia, central and northern 
Vietnam, and Kwangtung and Kwangsi, was, from the days of the Han to the Western 
Tsin € #9#) dynasties, one entity in the history of the introduction of Buddhism. In 
this area, the principal centres of Buddhism were first Cochin, (the present area 
around Tonkin in Vietnam) and Tsangwu and Kwang Hsin (the present Wuchow 
( #49N) and Feng Chun) and Fu Nan. (the present Cambodia). Tonkin was a poli- 
tical centre, and Cambodia was an important communications centre. Wuchow and 
Feng Chun were respectively the seat of a prefect and the seat of the governor of Chiao- 
chou, and at the same time centrally located in the whole region. There was little 
wonder therefore that Buddhism should have been principally developed in the said 


localities. 
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However, since the days of the Eastern Tsin dynasty, the centres of Buddhism 
in this region, at Tsangwu and Kwang Hsin, were transferred to Canton (Panyu) and 
the Lin Kwei ( BR#:) areas in Kwangsi. This was because after the period of the Three 
Kingdoms, Chiao Chou had been split into the two regions of Chiao Chou and Kwang 
Chou, and Canton’s position grew in importance with the increase of shipping, while 
Tsangwu and Kwang Hsin were no longer the political centres. As a result of this 
situation, Panyu gradually became the chief centre for the dissemination of Buddhism 
in the region. This new development was particularly manifested in the founding, at 
Panyu (Canton) of the Wang Yuan Monastery ( =f) by imperial order (the present 
Kwang Hsiao Monastery (364%) and the increasing numbers of Indian monks visit- 
ing Panyu and other parts of Kwangtung. ; 


The History of Kwang Hsiao Monastery ( ¢#%%&), written by Ku Kwang ( & 
3%) in Volume 6, stated: 


“Dharmayasas, a Buddhist monk of Tripitaka ( =? fii ), from the state of Chi- 
pin (3%), during the period of the reign of Lung An ( #) of Emperor An (#7 ) 
of the Eastern Tsin dynasty, came to China and stayed at Canton. The reverend 
gentleman built 5 large halls, called them the Wang Yuan Monastery. He later re- 
ceived imperial orders to undertake the translation of the scriptutes in the monastery. 


A monk, Hui Yen ( $i) from Wu Tang (ft 2%), undertook the work of transcription.” 


This was perhaps not the first Buddhist temple in Canton, but it was necessarily 
the most important shrine connected with the dissemination of Buddhism in the 
area. From the days of Tsin to the days of T’ang, numerous foreign priests came to 
Canton to propagate the faith. Of the more important ones, mention may be made of 
the monk Chih Fa Feng ( %?&b§) of Yueh Chih, Gunaverman C RIBRM) of Chi 
Pin, Gunabhadra of central India, Bodidharma of southern India, Chih Yo ( ##) of 
Hsi Yu ( #a4%) (the Western Lands), Paramartha of Yu Chan Ni (JE), Para- 
matra of central India, Vajrabodhi ( 44) of southern India, Amoghovajira of north- 
ern India, and Prajna ( @#1#) of northern India. Most of them had connections 
with the Kwang Hsiao Monastery. 


During the T’ang dynasty, there were in Canton even temples specially built 
for the residence of Indian monks. The Japanese priest, Yuan Kai ( 3¢B4), in his 
account of the Eastward Travelling of Chien Chen ( AAlfa Rise ), described his ex- 


periences in Panyu as follows: 


“In the Kai Yuan Monastery ( B§3t%) there were hu people who built a shrine 
with white sandal-wood, employing 60 artisans and taking three years to complete the task 
at the expense of 300,000 strings of cash. They proposed to take thesshrine to Tien 
Chu. The imperial censor Liu Chu-lin ( JE} ) submitted a memorial to the Throne, 
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and an edict was issued for the shrine to be retained at the Kai !uan Monastery where 
people were enabled to pay homage to it. The brilliance of the shrine defies descrip- 
tion. 


“There are also three Brahmin ( %#@F4) temples where the Indian priests reside. 
In the ponds in these temples are cultivated the lotus plants, with its beautiful leaves 
and roots and its fragrant Howers. 


“In the river in the city, there are numerous vessels from the countries of Brah- 
min, Persia ( #9), and Kuen Lun (##), carrying spices, treasures, and other goods 
piled like mountains. The vessels are from 60 to 70 feet long. People from various 
countries, like Ceylon ( fii), Tazi (X#) (Arabia), Ku Tang (@/#f), Pai Man ( & 
%), and Che Man ( ff), come and go, and live in the areas. Numerous are the 
races to be found in the city.” 


Since there were temples specially devoted as living quarters for the Indian 
monks, their numbers must have been very great. 


Indeed, Indian monks were most numerous in Canton during the T’ang dynasty, 
and some of them lived in the Hsia Shan Temple (#3) in Ching Yuan ( i 
##) country, and the various temples on Lo Fou Shan (## ij). The study of San- 
skrit was also more developed than in other areas. The Record of the Development 
of Buddhism during the Kai Yuan Period ( BAICRRA&S&), written by the monk Chih 
Sheng (#5) of the T’ang dynasty, Volume 9, contained the following reference to the 
study of Sanskrit from Indian monks by the priest Huai Ti (1##i): 


“The Buddhist monk Huai Ti was a native of Hsun Chou (#§/1). He lived 
in the Nan Lou Monastery ( Mi##*) at the Lo Fou Shan in the area.. The hill was 
visited by religious leaders of high attainments. Huai Ti had been there for a 
long.time, learned much from them, and became well informed. He was fully versed 
in the different branches of knowledge and he undertook studies and researches in 
many subjects. Because the place was near the sea, Indian monks often visited there, 
and Huai Ti learned from them their language which he mastered.” 


This was of course an outstanding case. There yas also the case of the monk 
of the legalist school Ching Ku ( 4{) who lived in the Hsia Shan Monastery in 
Ching Yuan country. He also studied Sanskrit from Indian monks. During the 
reign of the Empress Wu Che Tien ( BK), he was invited by the monk Yi Ching to 
participate in the translation of Buddhist sutras. These examples serve to bear out the 
prevalence of Indian culture in the Canton district in that period. 


The dissemination of Buddhism in the Cambodia area after the Eastern Tsin 
dynasty. appeared to be even more widely undertaken compared with the period of the 
Three - Kingdoms. There were also many leaders who proceeded from Cambodia to 
the interior of China to propagate thei faith or to undertake the work of translation 
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of the sutras. In the days of the Hsiao Liang ( Mf) dynasty, for instance, there were 
the monks Samghapala ((@(m2# ) and Mandra ( &Pé# ), and in the days of the Chen 
dynasty ( BEf{) the monk Subhuti ( A##z), the most marked of all. In Volume I of 
the Biographies of Eminent Monks by Hui Chiao, the life of Samghapala read: 


“The monk Samghapala, which meant reared as a priest or cultured as a priest, 
was a native of Fu Nan. He was born in the 4th year of the reign of Ta Ming (X94) 
of the Sung dynasty (460 A.D.), and was a bright boy from his earliest days; he first 
studied law, and in his student days took holy orders, and made a special study of the 
sutra Ya-pi-tan (Jl Skim). His fame was pread all over the south seas. Subsequent- 
ly he devoted his efforts to the study of the Legalistic sutras, and was devoted to the 
propagation of the truth. When he heard that the state of Tsi (#) was taking up 
the cause of the propagation of the faith, he took a vessel to the capital, where he 
stayed at the Cheng Kuan Monastery ( iE&%= ) and became the disciple of the Indian 
monk Gunabhadra. He also took lessons from his new teacher in more research work, 
and he became versed in the scriptures as well as in several languages. In the 5th 
year of the reign of Tien Chien ( K%&) (506 A.D.) he was summoned by an 
imperial edict to the Shou Kwang Palace (#3¢3#), the Hua Lin Gardens ( +H ), 
the Cheng Kuan Monastery, the Chan Yun House ( S22fi{), and the Fu Nan House, 
in Yangtu (##), to undertake the translation of the sutras. When he started the 
work of translation at the Shou Kwang Palace, Emperor Wu personally visited his 
room, and performed a ceremony of first making use of the pen with which he under- 
took the work of translation. In the 5th year of the reign of Pu Tung (2), he 
died from illness at the Gheng Kuan Monastery.” 


According to this report, during the Liang period (Rf) at Yangtu, there was 
even a special house for the accomodation of monks from Fu Nan. This also provided 
proof of the development of Buddhism, and the abundance of monks, from Fu Nan at 
the time. 


The life of Mandra in Volume I of the Biographies of Eminent Monks said: 


“The monk Mandra, which meant helping the weak, was a priest from Fu Nan. 
In the early days of the Liang dynasty, he brought many Sanskrit scriptures to offer to 
the court. He was requested by an imperial edict to undertake the translation of the 
sutras with Sangkapala, and he completed the translation of three sutras.” 


In the same volume of the same work, the life of Subhati read: 


“Subhati, which meant good luck, was a priest from Fu Nan. He undertook 
on behalf of the king of Chen 8 volume. vt the Pao Yun Ching (the sutra of the 
Precious Cloud) of the Maharajana school (K#®RE# ).” 


| For by this time, Fu Nan had become entirely a Buddhist country. 
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By the time of the transition from the Sui (fj) to the T’ang dynasty in China, 
the state of Fu Nan was conquered by one of its former vassals, the state of Chen La. 
C32), But Buddhism not only suffered no set-back, but was instead even more 
greatly respected. At the time of the reign of Tai Chung (Ax) of T'ang, the 
great Indian monk, Punyopaya ( fii R{X%B), disciple of the great Nargajuna ( #®#t), 
after travelling to many lands, finally came to China to teach the sutras. The country 
of Chen La was anxious to have Punyopaya to itself, and the Buddhist priests of 
the whole nation were assembled in an attempt to appeal to the Indian monk to 
remain in their country. Their enthusaism for Buddhism could thus be seen. 


The Life of Punyopaya, in Volume 5 of the Biographies of Eminent Monks, 
New Series, by Tao Hsuan (38%), read: 


‘Punyopaya, which means blessed birth, sometimes abbreviated as Na-Ti ( 38H). 
was a native of central India. He took holy orders at an early age, became enlighten- 
ed from teachings of great masters, and entertained high ambitions. He dedicated him- 
self to the spread of the truth and travelled in many countries, preaching to the people 
as he went. He was a good linguist and took to new tongues easily so that he was 
able to use the local speech of the places he visited. Finally he embarked on an ex- 
tensive mission, and collected the scriptures, canons and dissertations of both the 
Hinayania and Mahayana schools of Buddhism, consisting of more than 500 titles and 
more than 1,500 volumes, and in the 6th year of the reign of Yung Hwei (A) 
(655 A.D.) arrived in the capital of China where he was treated as a guest of the 
government at the Tze En Monastery ( #85). 


“At the time, however, the Chinese monk Hsuan Chuang was already engaged 
in the translation of the major sutras and had established his reputation in this field. 
Na-Ti would therefore not intrude into the great Chinese monk’s activities. In the 
first year of the reign of Hsien Ching ( (g) (A.D. 656) he was given the imperial 
mission to visit the countries in the Kun Lun ( ###) archipelago to look for strange 
medicines. On his arrival in the South {eas regions, he was immensely respected by 
the rulers of various areas, and monasteries were built in his honour. He converted still 
larger numbers of the people to the faith. However, since he had been sent on an 
imperial mission, he felt it was his duty to return to China on the completion of the 
mission. He also wanted to work on some of the Sanskrit sutras. In the third year 
of the reign of Lung So C#ii) (663 A.D.) he returned to his old monastery in China. 
Some of the sutras he had originally brought to the country had already been worked 
on by Hsuan Chuang. He found it unnecessary to work on them anew. He did 
undertake the translation of three sutras, including the eight mantra sutra ( /\SPE 


# ). 


“At this time, the people of the state of Chen-La in the South, who had pre- 
viously benefited by the teaching of Na-Ti, yearned for his return. The Buddhist 
priests of the whole nation made a joint trip to request the monk to proceed to their 
country, where, they added, were to be found rare medicines which. would only be 
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known to him and for the picking of which he was allowed a free hand. He was 
allowed to proceed to Chen-La and to return to China as he pleased by an imperial 
order. 


“Travellers from India pointed out that Na-Ti was a disciple of the great 
Nagarjuna. His interpretation of the doctrine of the non-existence of outward forms 
was a little different from that propounded by Hsuan Chuang. Some monks from tHe 
West considered that after the death of Nagarjuna, Na-Ti was the greatest exponent 
of his teachings, and achieved great results in the conversion of people. He was fully 
versed in the principles and doctrines of the Hinayana scriptures including the Vinaya 


“ tye) and the Veda ( #Pé).” 


Since Punyopaya occupied the same exalted position as Hsuan Chuang, it could 
be easily understood why he was so honoured by the people of Chen La who wanted 
him to remain in their country for the propagation of the faith. The state of Chen 
La later established its capital at Angkor, Cambodia, the site of the famous Angkor- 
Thom, remains so greatly talked of by modern archaeologists. The monasteries in the 
area were built with a great magnificence rarely equalled in other parts of the world. 
The statues on the walls were particularly huge, while the murals and sculptures were 
also of exceptional merit. In the monastery was a statue of the King Lepreux, where 
Indian influences could definitely be traced. The Angkor-Thom remains are certainly 
one of the most important relics of Buddhist art. 


After the days of the Eastern Tsin dynasty, the propagation of Buddhism in the 
region covering the present Tonkin area in Vietnam was carried out on the one hand 
by continued missionaries from India, and on the other hand, by missionaries from the 
interior of China and Kwangtung. Evidence of continued activities of teachers from 
India can be found in the record by the monk Yi Ching on The Conversion of the 
Priests in the South Seas ( Hi#$23#A%: ) in which it was stated that during the early 
days of the T’ang dynasty, in the various districts under the jurisdiction of the Governor 
of the An-Nam ( ##i#$% region, numercus priests visited India for further studies. 
As to the services of preachers from the interior of China, there were the outstanding 
cases of the visit to the Fa Yun Monastery (#:2%) in Vietnam of Vinitaruci, ( M/E 
&itX), disciple of Tseng Chan ( {## ) (who was a disciple of Bodhidharma), laying 
the foundations of the spread of the School of Meditation in Vietnam. Another - out- 
standing visitor to the area was the monk Wu Yen Tung ( #23 ). disciple of 
the fourth generation of the Patriarch dui Neng, who founded the Southern Branch 
of the Meditation School. Wu Yen Tung visited the Pai Ning district of Vietnam, 
and promoted the universal development in that country of the southern branch of the 


Chinese Meditation School. 


The‘ Lin-Kwei area in this Chiao-Kwang region was also the centre of Buddhist 
development at an early date, and some of the monasteries ‘dated back to the days of 
the Sui and T’ang dynasties, Cha Hsun (#5), of Wanping (3378), in his jnscrip- 
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tion on a tablet commemorating the restoration of the Wan Shou Monastery (&#¥# > 
in Kweilin, said, “The oldest monastery inKweilin is the Wan Shou Monastery, located 
off the Wen Chang Gate ( %¢&F9). It was first built during the Sui dynasty when 
it was named Kai Yuan Monastery. During the T’ang period, it was renamed the 


Hsing Shan Monastery ( 3353 _ 


” 


In those days, it was included in the area under the Governor of Kwei Chou 
€ #29). Travellers from the An-Nam region ‘the present Vietnam) to the interior 
of China must pass through the area. The development of Buddhism thus followed 
the lead in the region to the south, and Kweilin thus also became a Buddhist centre. 


IV. 


I shall now proceed to discuss the special characteristics of the development of 
Buddhism and its art in this region (the Chaio-Kwang area), with my studies based on 
the history of the Kwang Hsiao Monastery in Canton and the Buddhist statues discovered 
in Kweilin. It is true that I am working on limited data, but the materials have been 
investigated on the spot, and the analyses made may possibly contribute just a little 
to the study of the subject. 


The Kwang Hsiao Monastery was founded in the days of the eastern Tsin 
dynasty by Dharmayasas. By the time of the Liu Sung dynasty, the monk from 
Central India, Gunabhadra, arrived in Canton from Ceylon in the 12th year of the 
reign of Yuan Chia (303%) (435 A.D.). At Wang Yuan Monastery (the present 
Kwang Hsiao Monastery), he established the first shrine for the spread of the religion 
and the initiation of novices taking up holy orders. He pointed to the haritakit 
( J+) tree in the compound of the monastery. “These trees are the haritakit fruits 
from the West. The place shall be named the Haritakit Grove (#J#).” He also 
prophesied: “Later a bodhisatva in the flesh shall be initiated into priesthood in this 
very monastery.” 


Though this great monk was versed in most of the scriptures, he nevertheless 
devoted his greatest attention to the sutra known as the “Leng Chia Sutra ( #{m#% )” 
from the southern part of India. Later when he proceeded north to Nanking and 
Tanyang (#}%) to translate the scriptures and to spread the faith, his greatest achieve- 
ment consisted of the translation of the said classic. Bodhidharma, the First Patriarch 
of the Chinese Meditation School, had also studied from him the essence of the 
Buddhist Sect of southern India. The monk Ching Kuo (#4), in his history of the 
Leng Chia sect ( #{mbii#em§k2), stated “Gunabhadra, of the Sung dynasty, was the 
first Patriarch of the Leng Chia School. He was also teacher to our own Patriarch 
Bodhidharma.” The Kwang Hsiao Moriastery being the place where Gunabhadra 
started the spreading of the faith, it seemed obvious that he must also have been 
influenced by the teachings of the Meditation School. 
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Bodhidharma himself, on arriving in Canton from India, used the Kang Hsiao 
Monastery as the venue for his missionary activities. The History of the Kwang Hsiao 
Monastery, Volume II, by Ku Kuang, state. 


“The first Patriarch Bodhidharma arrived in Canton from Tien Chu (India), 
and stayed at the Harilakit Grove. At the time, Emperor Wu was a faithful ad- 
herent of Buddhism. The magistrate of Canton, Hsiao Ngang ( #4) ), reported his 
arrival. The Emperor sent emissaries to receive the monk at Nanking. They had 
a meeting, but no impression was made on -the emperor. The monk crossed the Yang- 


tze to the north, stayed at the Hsiao Lin Monastery (#3) at Sung Shan ( #1 ).” 


Bodhidharma must have arrived in Canton towards the last days of the Liu 
Sung dynasty, so that his stay at the Kwang Hsiao Monastery must have been of long 
duration. In the monastery today there are still relics of his residence, such as the 
Dharina Well (3#8##). The Life of Bodhidharma in the Biographies of Eminent 
Monks, New Series, by Tao Hsuan, Volume 16, stated: 


“Bodhidharma came of Brahmin stock in southern India. He was a genius and 
caught on to things readily. He dedicated his life to the propagation of the doctrines of 
the Mahayana, and reached high attainments in meditation and communion with the 
infinite. He felt a duty to carry the light to the people in this part of the world, and 
would seek to deliver them from ignorance. He first reached the Nan Yueh area 
(Canton of the Sung empire, and later proceeded north to Wei. Wherever he went, 
he taught the people the doctrine of Chan (meditation).” 


Bodhidharma must have studied the “Leng Chia” sutra from Gunabhadra after 
he left Canton for Nanking. But there must have been similarities between his teach- 
ings of the Chan school and those upheld by Gunabhadra, for otherwise they could 
not have immediately struck a close relationship after their meeting, leading to Bodhi- 
dharma’s resolute undertaking to pass on the “Leng Chia” teachings to his own disciples, 
and to his propagation of the Meditation doctrine seeking the reconciliation’ of reason- 
ing and action. The principles of the Meditation School as enunciated by Bodhi- 
dharma, and quoted in the Biographies of Eminent Monks, New Series, were as follows: 


“From my understanding of the truth, I fully believe that all living beings share 
the same basic nature. The dusts of alien thoughts blind one to his true self, and 
by discarding the false thoughts and returning to the true, by facing the wall in 
close meditation, by being oblivious of what appears before one’s ‘eyés, the’ sage and the 
common people are at one. By the determination to stick to the truth, the refusal to 
follow alien teachings, the identification of one’s own self with the truth, and the 
maintenance of peace and refraining from bustle, one will” have achieved reason. 


“There are four categrories of cénduct which should justify all human ex- 
periences. The first is the conduct of looking at an incident as the‘ result of retribu- 
tion, When a man has cultivated:an austere way of living, he must-not-forget there 
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might be sins in his past life. It will not do to neglect the fundamental and to harp 
on the incidental and give oneself away tc emotions. Though one might have ‘done 
nothing wrong in the present life, how could one say he had no blame in a past 
existence? Thus one must bear calmly all adversities without complaint. The scrip- 
tures say: one does not-worry in face of adversity because he has become resigned to 
his lot. When such a thought is bred, one becomes identified with the truth, and 
makes progress in his spiritual life in spite of sufferings. 


“The second is the conduct of taking in all happenings as they come. All 
living beings are fundamentally self-less, and the good and the bad come to one as the 
law of cause and effect is in operation. One may receive an honour, but it might have 
been the reward for some good done in 4 past existence, and with the reward, the 
good mark has come to an end, so that there is no cause for jubilation. To take 
in the good and the bad with a sense of resignation, without any emotional outburst 
will lead to peace of mind and the identification of oneself with the truth. 


“The third conduct is that of abstinence from desire. People are for ever greedy 
and avaricious, and lustful after honour and fame. But when an enlightened man has 
found the truth, he must act differently from the common people. His heart is at 
ease, and his body moves as circumstances call for. He knows that among all in the 
three circles of mortal souls, there is suffering in all and real rest for none. ,The 
scriptures say: All who seek after things suffer, but those who refrain from desire are 


happy. 


“The fourth conduct is the conduct of living in accordance with the principles 
of Truth. This means the complete purification of one’s mind.” 


- When Bodhidharma taught his disciples Hui Ko (##®]), Tseng Fu ( (fj), and 
Tan Lin ( #k), he based his teachings on the four volumes of the “Leng Chia” sutra 
as translated by Gunadhadra. The life of Hui Ko in the Biographies of Eminent 
Monks, New Series, stated: 


“At first, the Patriarch Bodhidharma passed the four volumes of the Leng Chia 
sutra to Hui Ko; and told him: In my opinion this sutra is most suited to China. 
The benevolent abides by its teachings and he will attain to Nirvana. Hui Ko, after 
each preaching session, commented, ‘It is a sad thing indeed that after the passage of 
four; generations, this scripture will be turned into an object of outward show.’ So 
he instructed the monk Na (#8) Men (i) and others always to have the sutra in 
their personal, luggage, to treat it as part of their personal belongings, and constantly 
to preach it and act according to its teachings, without fail.” 


Both Bodhidharma and Hui Ko must thus. be considered great adherents of the 
Leng Chia school. led by Gunabhadra. And yet because they propagated the doctrine 
of meditation, they .were geferred to as the Chan Tsung (School of Meditation). This 
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school was passed on by Hui Ko to Tseng Chan. The latter in turn passed it on to 
Tao Hsin (34/3) and the Indian monk Vinitaruci. 


Vinitaruci visited Chang-an (42%) in the 6th year of the reign of Ta Chier 
CX) of Emperor Hsuan ( BREF) of Chen dynasty (574 A.D.) and later became 
the disciple of Tseng Chan. He then returned to Canton where he translated a sutra 
known as “Hsiang Tou Chin She Pao Yeh Cha Pei Ching” ( RAHSMRLHANE ), 
and also undertook preaching services. Since Vinitaruci was an exponent of the 
Meditation School which upheld the Leng Chia Sutra, then it was apparent that the 
teaching which Gunabhadra took with him from the Kwang Hsiao Monastery to the 
North now came back again from the central plains to Kwangtung. 


Vinitaruci later in the year 580 A.D. went to Vietnam where he preached the 
faith at the Fa Yun Monastery (?#£9¢,) at Tonkin. His story was only briefly men- 
tioned in Volume 2 of Biographies of Eminent Monks, New Series, appended to the 
life of Narendrayasas. He was mentioned .as a native of the state of Wu Chang’ 


3H), and that he had translated two sutras. 


In Vietnam, however, the monk Tung Pien (3i# ), in the 3rd year of the reign 
Shao Sheng (#422) of Emperor Chieh (##%%) of Sung (1096 A.D.) had more 
to say of Vinitaruci in his report on the development of Buddhism in Vietnam before 
the Empress Dowager (4 @RRESKIA) of Vietnam of the day. According to this 
report, in addition to the fact that Vinitaruci had been a disciple of Tseng Chan, the 
third Patriarch of the School of Meditation, and that he had returned to Canton to 
undertake the translation of sutras, he was also identified as a member of a Brahmin 
family of southern India. He furthermore translated the sutra known as Ta Tsang 
Fang Kwang Tsung Chih Ching ( ABA PUSH BE), of the Mahayana classics, while 
at the Fa Yun Monastery in Vietnam, where he also expounded the doctrines of the 
School of Meditation. He died in the 14th year of the reign of Kai Huang (BAS) 
(594 A.D.). 


Vinitaruci’s disciple, Fa Hsien ( ?:%§), was a prominent figure at the’ Chung 
Shan Monastery (33%) in Pai Ning, where he’ undertook the propagation of the 
faith, and had more than 300 disciples himself, thereby contributing greatly to . the 
development of Buddhism in Vietnam. Fa Hsien died in the 9th year of the reign of 
Wu Teh (it#) of Emperor Kao Tsu ( M8 ) of the T’ang dynasty (626 A.D.). Fa 
Hsien’s disciples of two generations later, like Fa Teng (#&##) and Hui Yen CBR), 
carried on the tradition. Fa Teng still preached principally the doctrines of the School 
of Meditaton based on the Leng Chia sutra, but Hui Yen had propounded’ the doctrines 
of the Chin Kang Ching (4P4#) (Diamond Sutra), and thus had deviated a little 
from the original school. Nevertheless, throughout the period of the T’ang dynasty, 
the disciples of Vinitaruci continued to constitute the major figures in the Buddhist 
world of Vietnam. 
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As to the Kwang Hsiao Monastery in Canton, by the time of the T’ang dynasty, 
it became all the more famous as a centre for the development of the Meditation 
School. For Hui Neng, the 6th Patriarch of the School of Meditation, in the Ist 
year of the reign of Yi Feng (4%) of Emperor Kao of T’ang (676 A.D.), held a 
discussion on the fluttering of the pennant at the monastery, where he subsequently 
was shaved and initiated as a priest. He later propounded in the monastery the 
doctrine of the so-called Tung Shan sect ( 3 i2F9), stressing the reconciliation of 
the human mind with Buddhahood, and thereby laid the foundations of the southern 
branch of the Chinese School of Meditation. His influence proved of far-reaching 
consequences, and his importance was thus even greater than that of Gunubhodra 


and Bodhidharma. 


The School of Meditation led by Hui Neng also came from the same stock as 
founded by Bodhidharma, for Hui Neng received his teachings from Hung Jen ( 4422), 
the 5th Patriarch of the Chinese School after Bodhidharma, being a fellow student 
with Shen Hsiu (##3$), the other claimant to succession to Hung Jen as Patriarch, 
But by the time the Meditation School was handed down to Hung Jen, the Diamond 
Sutra had assumed a place of growing importance in the teachings of the School. 
And according to the enigmatic expressions advanced by Shen Hsiu and Hui Neng 
respectively on the acceptance of the leadership of the School from their master, it 
would seem that the two held different views. Consequently, the Meditation School 
might be said to have been divided at the time into two sections, led respectively by 
Shen Hsiu and Hui Neng. Shen Hsiu advocated enlightenment by gradual stages, 
on the ground that Nirvana must be reached after the solution of the various problems 
on the way. Hui Neng, on the other hand, preached direct access to Nirvana, by 
dismissing all problems instead of seeking their solution. It was a revolutionary step 
in the ideological development of the School of Meditation. Shen Hsiu was a native 
of Wei Shih (tS) of Honan (Ji), and Hui Neng was a native of Hsin Chou 
(#i) of Kwangtung. The first represented the northern sect of the Meditation School, 
and the second the southern sect. Hence came the popular saying of “Neng of the 
South, and Hsiu of the North.” 


As to Hui Neng, the 6th Patriarch of the Meditation School, prior to his 
appearance at the Kwang Hsiao Monastery in the debate on the fluttering of the pen- 
nant, he was unknown to the general public except his master, the 5th Patriarch Hung 
Jen, who alone had knowledge of his great attainments. Thus though the extent’ of 
his wisdom, and the completion of his awakening were not realized in the Kwang 
Chiao Monastery, the foundations of the development of his school of Buddhist 
thought must nevertheless be traced to his association with the monastary. The monk 
Fa Hai (#:#) in his work on the “Sutra of the Precious Shrine of the Sixth 
Patriarch ( ASH2EWUIR ),” in the portion describing his experiences, wrote: 


“One day, the Great Teacher realized that the time called for the propagation 
of the faith, and that he could not remain inactive. He proceeded ‘to Canton where 
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he came to the Fa Sheng Monastery (#&:#%) CKwang Hsiao Monastery). At the: 
time, the Abbot Yin Chung (AJ%) was giving a discourse on the Nirvana Sutra. 
Two monks were havipg an argument over the fluttering of a pennant under the 
force of the wind. One claimed that it was the wind that moved. The other claimed 
that the pennant was the object which moved. The argument could not be settled. 
Hui Neng advanced, and stated that neither the wind nor the pennant moved, but the 
movement came from the heart of the benevolent. The audience was astounded by the 
exposition. The abbot Yin Chung invited him to a seat of honour and inquired of 
him the mysteries of the faith. He found that Hui Neng answered all questions with 
simplicity without resort to rhetoric finesse. Yin Chung was impressed, and said, “You 
are no ordinary man...”. Hui Neng was later persuaded to show to the public the 
robe and dish handed him by his Master as authority of his succession. Yin Chung 
then asked him: “What did Huang Mei (3@#$) (the 5th Patriarch) teach you on the 
further teaching of the truth?” Hui Neng replied: “My Master told me nothing about 
instructions except that natural consciousness was of greater importance than actions 
connected with meditation and seeking deliverance from sins.” Yin Chung asked him 
why actions connected with meditation and seeking deliverance from sins should be 
neglected. Hui Neng replied: “To resort to actions is the way of a faith that is 
variable, not the way of the Buddha. The way of the Buddha is invariable. . . .The 
Buddha had said that the roots of good are of two kinds, that which is constant, and 
that which is inconstant. The nature of Buddha is neither constant nor inconstant, 
but permanent.. There are two sides to human nature, the good and the not-good. 
Buddha’s nature is neither good nor not-good. Its nature is thus not variable. In the 
human world, the common people distinguish between the good and the not-good sides 
of nature, but the enlightened realize that true nature is not variable. The nature 
that is not variable is Buddha’s nature.” On hearing these words, Yin Chung was 
so happy that he clasped his own hands in joy. . . .He accordingly undertook to 
shave the head of Hui Neng to initiate him officially into the priesthood, and he fur- 
thermore desired to become the disciple of Hui Neng. Hui Neng thereupon estab- 
lished the Tung Shan School of the Meditation School under the bodhi tree in the 


Kwang Hsiao Monastery.” 


The Tung Shan School referred to in the above record was the school of 
Buddhist thought propounded before Hui Neng by the 5th Patriarch Hung Jen in 
the Tung Shan monastery in Huang Mei, when, in the course of a discourse on the 
Diamond Sutra, the fifth patriarch came upon the passage: “One shall have no 
place to which one’s heart is attached permanently.” Hui Neng had become 
enlightened immediately, and realized that all truths could not be divorced 
from one’s own nature. It is the principle enunciated in the Sutra of the Shrine of 
the Sixth Patriarch, in which he constantly referred to the fact that “one’s own heart 
is the Buddhahood,” and that principle which he explained in the following words: 
“When one is not enlightened, he considers that Buddha is identified with all living 
beings, but when he becomes enlightened, he realizes that all living beings are identi- 
fied with Buddha. Since all doctrines derive their source from one’s own heart, 
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why not seek the Nirvana directly from one’s own heart, why not seek the Nirvana 
directly from one’s own enlightenment?” 


The greatest connection between the Kwang Hsiao Monastery and the southern 
branch of the Meditation School lay in the fact that Hui Neng had preached there 
the doctrine of direct enlightenment. It was true that not long afterwards, the 6th 
Patriarch Hui Neng transferred his headquarters to Tsao Chi (#4) in Kukeng 
(#iz=), and took in a large number of disciples, so that the southern branch of the 
Meditation School soon held sway over the whole country, while the very body of Hui 
Neng himself is still kept in the Nan Hua Monastery ( Hi##%) at Tsao Chi; never- 
theless these achievements had their beginnings from the Kwang Hsiao Monastery. 
We must not forget the role of the Kwang Hsiao Monastery because of the great 
achievements which were registered following the patriarch’s work at Tsao Chi. 


The monk Wu Yen Tung, disciple of the fourth generation from Hui Neng, 
in the 15th year of the reign of Yuan Ho (5t@) of Emperor Hsien of T’ang (820 
A.D.), proceeded to the Chien Chu Monastery (##)3#) at Hsien Yu ( 4) in the 
Pei Ning district of Vietnam, and there propagated the faith, Wu Yen Tung’s dis- 
ciple, the monk Kan Cheng (3%), greatly propounded the principle of the identi- 
fication of one’s own heart with Buddha, and the southern branch of the Meditation 
School thus became the mainstay of Buddhism in Vietnam. Kan Cheng taught Shan 
Hui © 3@) of the Ting Chan Monastery (323%), Shan Hui taught Yun Feny 
(2%) of the Kai Kuo Monastery (BE) and Yun Feng taught Kang Yueh ( Ej ) 
of the Fu To Monastery (#fE3#). Throughout the T’ang period, the Meditation 
School was fully developed in that country. It was a fitting sequel to the prevalence 
of the teachings of the earlier Meditation School as taught by Vinitaruci in Vietnam. 
For Vietnam was at the time, together with Kwangtung and Kwangsi, included in 
the Chiao-Kwang region, and shared the effects of the early introduction of Buddhism 
in the earlier days, so that the development of the religion followed a common course 
up to the days of the T’ang dynasty. 


As to the Buddhist art relics in this big region, those executed in pre-T’ang 
days are no more to be found. But such pieces of art executed during the T’ang 
period, as those I personally discovered in Kweilin and had access to at the Kwang 
Hsiao Monastery, still retain their special characteristics and are of considerable value. 
Of the Buddhist statues still in existence, the best seems to be that of Akshobya 
(IR ) in the Kuan Yin Peak in the West Hills in Kweilin, and the next best is 
that of Vairocona (Ht M2386) on the rocks of the right banks of the cliffs at Huan 
Chu Caves (2@?£i ) in Fu Po Shan ( Riki). The first was dated the first year of 
the reign of Tiao Lu of Emperor Kao of T’ang (679 A.D.) and the second was dated 
in the reign of Emperor Hsuan ( if i%¢ ) towards the later stages of the T’ang 
cynasty. I propose to take these two statutes as representative types in a discussion 
of the special characteristics of Buddhist art in the region, 
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It may be pointed out that of Buddhist statues, the portions which best bear 
cut the sculptor’s technique and the special characteristics of his art, are the eyes and 
the nose, as well as the clothing and other decorative objectives. These vary according 
to practical contacts with actual persons ai d the technique of the sculptor as handed 
down from teacher to disciple. In the case of both the statues of both of Akohabya 
and Vairocena in question, the eyes are shallow, the eyeballs round and shallow. 
with their centres a little deeper, and they present a smiling and good-natured look. 
The bridge of the nose is prominent, but in the middle part it is undulated. The 
clothing is of tight fit, and there is not much attention to lines and decorations. The 
body shows the chest out, the belly tight, the breasts and mouth prominent, and gen- 
erally there is a healthy outlook without signs of extravagant dandiness. This tallies 
well with the advocacy of simplicity by the Meditation School, which does not attach 
importance of outward show and literary magnificence. The forms of the ears and 
eyes are more akin to those of the people of Southern India and China, and 
entirely different from the deep eyes and hooked noses of the “hu” people from the 
northwest as traditionally known in China. 


As to the statues in the Thousand Buddhas Pagoda, made of iron, in the 
Kwang Hsiao Monastery in Canton, thouch they were made in the later age of the 
Five Dynasties and the southern Han (#j% ), the eyes, noses, and clothing also show 
similarities to those in the Kweilin statues. One statue, of the Maitraya Buddha 
(4 *), is still in fair condition, and a careful study shows that it also possesses 
the same characteristics as the Kweilin statues. Of course, exposed to the wind and 
rains, the Canton statue has lost much of its original lustre and the rust of the iron 
has also affected its general appearance. 


Moreover, the sculptures of Borobcedoer ( 2#77 Mi ) found in the district of R. 
Keaoe ( £583) in central Java, executed about the time of the last days of the 
T’ang dynasty, also show similarities with the Kweilin statues in the eyes, noses, 
chests and bellies. For these characteristics appear to have been taken from the large 
Buddhist statues from the great Monastery at Buddhia Gaya ( ##2{m3¥) in India, 
executed in the days before the T’ang dynasty. Because they were introduced directly 
from India and affected only by the local influences of the Chiao-Kwang region, but 
not by ‘the influences of the Central Asian regions, they have thus become a distinct 
type by themselves. 


Vv 


If we are to compare the conditions relating to Buddhism and its art in the, 
Chiao-Kwang region from the days of the late Han dynasty to the T’ang dynasty with 
the evolution of Buddhism and Buddhist art introduced into the northwest and cen- 
tral parts of China via the Tun Huang and other routes, we may say that the Chiao 
Kwang region was more affected by the influences of southern India, while the north- 
western and central portions of China were more affected by the influences of northern 
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India as well as the Central Asian regions, like Yueh Shih, and Parthia. 


In the northwest and the central plains of China, Buddhism developed with 
the translation of the sutras. In the Chiao-Kwang region, such as in the case of Mu 
Jung of the last days of the Han dynasty, the spread of Buddhism began with the 
writing of articles in propagation of the faith. ‘Before the days of the eastern Tsin 
dynasty, Buddhism in the interior of China, whatever changes it underwent, 
had been chiefly based on the faith as introduced via the Tun Huang route. But 
by the time of the Liu Sung dynasty, the Indian monks Gunabhadra and Bodhi- 
dharma proceeded to the interior of China via the Chiao-Kwang region, and there was 
the new tendency of the development ‘of Buddhism from the south northward. By 
the time of the Emperor Kao of T’ang, the sixth Patriarch Hui Neng founded his 
southern branch of the School of Meditation which stressed the identification of the 
human heart with Buddhahood, and his faith spread so that Buddhism in China was 
practically overwhelmed by the teachings of this southern branch of the Meditation 
School. Once we grasp the fact that since the days of the Liu Sung dynasty, Bud- 
dhism began to spread from the south to the north, we may appreciate the importance 
of the Chiao-Kwang region in the development of Buddhism in China. 


The Buddhist works of art in ‘the T’ang dynasty found in this Chiao-Kwang 
region, such as the statues in the Western Hills of Kweilin and the caves at Fu Po 
Shan, are different from the sculptures and statues of the Tun Huang caves of the 
pre-Tsin (8%) to T’ang period, the Yung Kang caves in Tatung in Shansi, and the 
works in Lungmen (#8F4) in Loyang ( %%§), Honan. The sculptures in the Tun Huang 
caves are conspicuous by the designs of vines and decorative elements, which are en- 
tirely absent in the Buddhist sculptures found in Kwangtung and Kwangsi. The 
sculptures in the Yung Kang caves at Tatung, such as the statue of Buddha of the 
Northern Wei (4t%%) period in the 20th Cave, and that of a bodhisatva of the Sui 
period in the 3rd Cave, show that the eyes are deeply entrenched, the eye-balls penetra- 
tive, the noses hooked and without undulations in the bridges, the chest and the belly 
about the same size, and the clothing marked by numerous lines, while the decorations 
to the back of -the statues on the walls are also complicated. These are also entirely 
different from those found in the Chiao-Kwang region. As to the sculptures found 
in the Feng Hsien Monastery ( 44¢%) in Lungmen, Loyang, like that of the Lo-she- 
ya Buddha ( mR) of the T’ang period, and the bodhisatva on his left, show that 
though the bridges of the noses are slightly undulated, the eyes are deeply marked, the 
eyeballs penetrating, and the chests and bellies about the same size, while the lines 
of the clothing also more complicated, again different from those found in the Chiao- 
Kwang region. For all these specimens of Buddhist art had been introduced via the 
Tun Huang route, and had been influenced on the one hand by the Gandhara-school 
(#2 PERM) of art, and on the other by the work styles of various countries in Central 
Asia. Their magnificence and force of expression are of course not approached by the 
specimens found in the Chiao-Kwang region, bit from the viewpoint of academic 
research, each has its own special characteristics which must not be arbitrarily com- 


pared. 
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The Buddhist art relics found in this Chiao-Kwang area also differ in style 
from those introduced into China via the Yung Chang route: take for instance the 
legendary animals carved in front of the grave of Tsung Tzu ( 52%) in the last days 
of the Han dynasty at Nanyang ( #—), and the same animals of the mausoleum 
of Prince An Cheng (#2 ) of the Liang dynasty in Nanking, and we find that 
the backs of these animals are marked by vines as decorative material, whereas the 
relics found in Kwangsi, like those in Kweilin, do not carry these decorative lines at 


the back. 


Even the sculptures of the Nan Shao (#24) in Tali (X%##) are different in 
style from those found in Kwangtung and Kwangsi. Chang Wei-chung ( até), a 
disciple of the second generation of the 6th Patriarch Hui Neng, had visited Honan 
and Szechuen (P9JI|) in propagation of the faith, and had brought the doctrine of 
the school of direct enlightenment to Tali, so that Buddhism in the Tali area also 
came under the influence of the southern branch of the Meditation School. This 
was, however, not related to influences produced by contact with foreign lands. 


The Sui dynasty Buddhist statues on Yun Men Shan (2F§i) in Tsing 
Chou (7741), Shantung ( 13), like the statue of the Bodhisatva in the second niche, 
are somewhat similar in style to the statues carved on the rocks of the Thousand 
Buddhas Cave (= #63) on Chi Hsia Shan ( #81) ) near Nanking, executed in the 
Hsiao Tsi (##*) dynasty, and also to the Sui dynasty sculptures on various pagodas 
in different parts of the country. Thev are different from the artistic relics in 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 


All these conclusions have been drawn from both old and newly discovered 
data connected with the spread of Buddhism in the Chiao-Kwang area. As to the 
detailed study of the development of the Kwang Hsiao Monastery in Canton from 
the Tsin to the Tang dynasties, and detailed accounts of the T’ang Buddhist statues 
found in Kweilin, I had previously written special articles on these subjects and they 
need not be repeated here. 
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- AN OUTLINE OF ANCIENT CHINESE HISTORY 


By. Chang Yin-lin ( 020). Edited by Sung Shee ( 32mg). 130 x 186 
cm., pp. viii-vi-272. 1953, China Culture Publishing Foundation, Taipei; 
China. Price NT$18.00. 


Among the several general histories of China published in the 1930's, the 
unfinished one written by the late Professor Chang Yin-lin is a masterpiece. In 
Chinese historiography, the 1930's is a period distinguished for the production of many 
a good work on general history. No'less than ten works seriously written and by cele- 
brated historians were published, or began being published, in these years. Ideologically 
the vogue implies something of national self-consciousness intensified by the unification 
of 1928 and the new menace of the Japanese aggression, and academically each of the 
said works has an intrinsic value in its own right. And, among them, the one under 
review attains the summit in its broadness of knowledge and lucid treatment, its power 
of expression and imaginative insight. 


The failure of a general history to be a good reader, more often than not,. can 
be. ascribed sometimes to heaviness of style, and sometimes to oversimplification. In 
the. former: case, history becomes a boresome heapirig-up of factual items, which one 
may. qualify not by way of compliment as encyclopaedic; and in the latter it is made 
lifeless and unimpressive and misleading as is often the case with oversimplification. 
In order. to escape from either pitfall, Professor Chang set up three unmistakable goals 
towards which the book was to be written. . These are (1) an effective presentation 
in the form of story-telling, based on a comprehensive grasp of the results of earlier 
and contemporary researches, (2) a proper synthesis of concrete particulars against a 
backgroiind -of well-supported generalizations, and (3) an even treatment of social 
changes, intellectual activities, and influential historical characters. To steer a middle 
course between masses of facts and great generalizations is certainly a test of the histor- 
ian’s -art. This, however, the author carried out successfully. As a result, the book 
shows a rapid succession of well-chosen factual details standing out in relief, with 
generalized descriptions filling in the background. To use Ranke’s diction, it is a 
picture: of “particulars” seen in their. broad “relatedness,” The vocabulary the author 
mastered is charged with color and warmth which, in addition, give the picture life 
and movement. . And, under-all the picturesque, a student of history can see how 
great an effort was made by the author to render his presentation judicious and con- 
¢lusive, Literary sources were checked with archaeological evidence, chronicles sup- 
plemented with inscriptions, and ancient texts read in the light of modern criticism, 
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To make a picture in relief implies the subordination of detail, which, in fur, 
implies the choice of typical details. And the truth of the picture depends at. last “upon 
the discrimination and honesty with which the choice is made. The four standards, 
namely that of novelty, of practical effect, of cultural value, and of genetic relation with 
present situation, which the author established for use as a basis of choice, will certainly 
arouse no possible opposition. His ingenuity in keeping with these standards makes 
his work at once accurate, new, and illuminating. His express denial of didacticism to 
be a good standard of the historian is also judicious in a sense, especially in view of the 
presumptuous role didacticism has assumed in traditional Chinese historiography. That 
open-mindedness should not mean to be void of moral sense has been sét forth by 
modern historians such as Salvemini and Meinecke. As a matter of fact, in spite of 
the author's intention to abstain from didacticism, a sense of truth, of beauty, and of 
goodness is appreciably alive throughout his work. And it is also this moral sense 
which fills these pages with so strong a sense of reality, and unfold much life and 


significance inhering in the characters, their doings and thinking our author chose to 
present. 


These standards, put together with the two categories, causality and develop 
ment, in which the author was to draw the great lines of historical process, make his 
idea of history a kindred of Meinecke’s New Historicism. The mental hejght which 
he attained enabled him to take history in as a whole, see the relation of part to part, 
and follow the unifying lines that bound them together. The synthesis he carried out 
at last is simply marvelous. At times he called reproductive imagination to his aid to 
make complete pictures from separate fragments, as is shown in the description he gave 
to the citics of the “Annals” period; and, sometimes, a single sentence was used to sm 
up the essential character of an entire period, as to him, “What disturbed. at times 
the calmness of the Chow (}§@§ ) feudal society were festivals and wars.” We ‘should 
refrain from cavilling, or try to find further facts, in a book of general history like 
this. What interests us most is its readability, nurtured with a scholar’s honesty and 
an artist's perspective. In this respect the book has truly reached a point which we 
may look upon as the culmination of the historian’s art. It is not.to say, of course, that 
the book is perfect to such an extent as to be beyond any reasonable criticism. ~There is 
still something to say even in its very plan. One may doubt, for instance, whether it 
is legitimate, as the book does, to begin a general history with recorded history only. 
That a section of less than four pages is inserted to relate the legends ‘belonging. -to 
periods preceding the Shang ( #§) Dynasty, without resorting to any archaeological dis- 
coveries, seems ungainly even to the freest mind. Moreover, in reconstructing the 
Shang period, owing to scarcity of literary sources, the author resorted greatly.to archaeo- 
logical information. But, when he proceeded to treat the succeeding periods, ‘he 
changed abruptly to the literary, and passed material sources in silence except for the 
purpose of checking. An unfortunate result is that, while a detailed description of 
material life and useful arts had been given to the ali pen: it’ was: _—e? 
neglected in the picture of later -periods. 
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The work was .started, in the author's own. words, two years before the outbreak 
of the Second Sino-Japanese, War (1937) and, since then, appeared ‘in -parts:.from time 
to time in Chinese journals. It was first published in book form under the title Chung- 
kuo Shih -Kang, Book One (-*} Bi #1» 9%—tit , An Outline, of :Chinesz History, Book 
One), in 1941 by the History Department, National ,Chekiang.,.University. This 
first edition contains eight chapters, beginning with “the dawn,of Chinese ;histery”, and 
ending with “the years inter Ch'in (#) and Han (j&),’}ywith,.a. short preface by 
the author. .A revised and enlarged edition which,. with,.a few.:-changes. .in the 
arrangement of chapters, brings. the history down to the: period af Wang Mang (= 
#.) was published soon afterwards by the Ch'in .Nien .Baok.Company:..C #46 #/% ), 
Chungking; and .a third edition, published. hy the Cheng:@hung Book.Company (iF 
th tp); Taipei, in 1948, makes few. substantial changes.in its‘contents,..The new 
edition under review. is, therefore, the fourth edition,.of this unfinished .work,.and the 
most complete, too. It .contains twelve: chapters, . bringing: the: histery., down: to the 
end of the Han, Dynasty, .two prefaces by the ..author, one to. the, Gxst edition and 
the other.to the revised edition,.a prologue and an essay.-on- historical .method, .both by 
the author, and, at the end, an editor's colophon giving facts about.-the production of 
the work. The editor Mr. Sung Shee,.a Chinese scholar. at Columbia. University, 
U. S. A.,-is a former student’ of the author. .Professor Chang died .( 1942). at the 
time..when the revised edition was published. It .has been. sixteen .years since his 
death, and yet, in modern Chinese historiography, the book-he wrote..remains a match- 
less masterpiece, unfinished though it is. 


Teh-chao Wang 


Normal University of Taiwan 


CONFUCIAN METAPHYSICS 


By Stanislaus Lokuang. Published by the China Culture Publishing.“ 
Foundation. Price NT$17.00. at 


Among our men of learning, Msgr. Lokuang is eminent for his research and 
practice of truth. He has written much. Among his works are two volumes of: poetry 
“The Bells of Rome” (Nanking, 1948) and “Evenfng Songs to the Sea” (Hong “Kong, 
1950); a volume of essays “Intimate Experiences of «Life” (Hong. Kong, 1950); - five 
volumes of biography: “The Life of Lou-tsing-tsiang” (Hong: Kong, .-1949), “The 
Life of Paul Shou-kuang-ci? (Hong Kong, 1953), “The Life of St. Pius X” CHong 
Kong, 1954), “The Life of Mary” (Hong Kong, 1954), “The Life of Christ”: (Formosa, 
1957); a volume ‘of. theology “Christian Doctrine” (Hong Kong, 1955); and three 
volumes an Chinese philosophy: “A Synthesis of Chinese Philosophy” (2 vols.-Hong 
Kong, 1951) and “Confucian Metaphysics” (Formosa, 1957), eee ' 
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In his preface to “The Life of Christ”, Dr. John Wu has this to say about the 


value of these ‘works: 


“Ordinarily the works of one author decrease in intrinsic value as their 
number ‘increasés.“'One man’s capacity is always limited. If an author manages 
to write one or two'books of some value during: his life, he should consider him- 
self fortunate. ‘The quantity of Msgr. Lokuang’s writings has now become 
considerable. I cannot say that every book of his is a- work of minute research 
and exquisite 'sénsibility. Yet in “reading his recent publications, such as “The 
Life of Lou*tsing-tsiang”, “Intimate Experiences of Life”, “A Synthesis of Chinese 
Philosophy”, and “Christian Doctrine”, it seems to me that each work is better 
than the one that precedéd it. An-incréase in number has brought with it an 
increase of doctrinal value. This ‘is not a common occurrence. The reason 
for it is twofold.’ In the: first place, Msgr. Lokuang has a thirst for knowledge. 
He always has a book in’ hand. In this way his scientific knowledge increases 
continually. No wonder that his later works are better than the earlier. ones: 
Where there is greater abundance of ideas, there isa wider choice of material. 
The man who possesses greater sources of research has mastery over his subject. 
In the second place, Msgr. Lokuang’s love of God grows sttonger over the years, 
and so he has a greater share of divine grace. If we rely on our own capacities 
and our own studies, our capacities and our studies will wear themselves out soon 
indeed. But if we rely on God's grace, we move forward in newness without 
fear of exhausting our talents. A person has unlimited capacity only when he 
is aware of his own limitation. It is only when a man is sincere with himself 
that he can move forward. That is the wonder of the supernatural life.” 


And Dr. Wu is correct. 


Msgr. Lokuang has given a systematic exposition of Confucian Metaphysics in 
his courses of Chinese philosophy at the University of the Propagation of the Faith in 
Rome. These lectures were elaborated and published in the Chinese review “The 
New Voice of the Priest”, of which he is editor. They are now gathered into one 
volume under the title of “Confucian Metaphysics” and form part of the fourth series 
of fundamental scientific studies edited by the China Culture Publishing Foundation 
of Formosa. The volume consists of an introduction and eight chapters: Confucian 
gnoseology, monism and dualism in Confucian» cosmology, cosmological evolution, 
ontological substance, the spirit in Confucian thought, man in neo-Confucianism, psy- 
chology, virtue in neo-Confucianism. 


Msgr. Lokuang’s book is a step ahead in the study of Chinese philosophy. Leav- 
ing aside the work of other authors, he expounds the metaphysical concepts of Con- 
fucianism with new and profound insight. This volume is a worthy successor to the 
two volumes of synthesis of Chinese philosophy. 
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Wide-spread opinion among Sinologists alleges that. Confucian philosophy is 
lacking in metaphysical concepts. The author of this volume has exposed the exag- 
geration of these Sinologists’ opinion. He has gathered a large: number of, these Con- 
fucian metaphysical concepts and has made,a profound investigation into their tme 
meaning. The ontological constitution of the Universe, of the Substance, of human 
nature and the metaphysical base of the moral virtues have ‘found a skilled exposition 
in this book. One may object that the method of this exposition “tay -have suffered 
from a scholastic system. But it seems to us that the scholastic system is the more 


adequate system for explaining Confucian philosophy. 


The author's love of our traditional culture should be a source: of encouragement 
for our young people in the study of our heritage and at the same.time a valuable indica- 
tion of the road to national salvation and cultural reconstryetion. 


China’s long history based on traditional culture has enabled her to preserve 
an unbeaten spirit and a vital source of renewed vigor. Yet Professor Chang-er-tien 
had this to say in his recent article on Chinese culture and religion: 


“The neo-Confucian school of the Song dynasty, which took the place 
of the critical school of the Hang dynasty, exercised an enormous influence on 
our people. The government conferred extraordinary prestige on it and made 
its teaching the norm for public examinations. But eight centuries have passed 
now. At the beginning of the Tsing dynasty, philosophers preferred to follow 
the masters of the Song dynasty: Huang-li-chou followed. Lou and Wang, Kou- 
lin-lin followed Chen and Tcheou, Wang-chuan-shan followed Chang. 
Although in the course of time these masters tended to put more emphasis ‘on 
criticism, the neo-Confucian basis remained. Yen-sci-tsai and Tsai-tung-yuan, 
arguing from ancient texts tried in vain to destroy this remaining basis. . Now 
Western systems have invaded China and have overturned the foundations of 
Chinese culture. Metaphysics has fallen into ruin; Confucian; morality is. in 
danger too. It is still too early to sey who will win and who will lose. .,-Present- 
day scholars who treat of Chinese philosophy always include a chapter. on the 
neo-Confucian school. The fruit of this method of study is an increase -of 
knowledge, but not of the life of the tradition.” 


These are disturbing words, but they lead us to value the volume of Msgr. Lokuang 
even more. 


The books of the Jesuit missionaries of the 17th and 18th centuries sowed the 
seeds of a revival of Chinese culture. During the centuries that followed, China was 
the scene of a continued conflict between East and West; that conflict has now spread 
all over the world. It is our task to make our culture bloom again. In the prefaceato 


this book, Msgr. Lokuang writes: 
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“Chinese philosophical thought most certainly. has its defects. This need 
~** ‘not make “us ashamed. of being Chinese, however, nor dampen the fervor of. out 
patriotism. It should merely incite us to correct the mistakes in-our philesspl) 
and fill up the gaps: in. Confucianism.” 
These. words, help. bolster up our. self- confidence and invite us to begin work on 
national rebuilding. 


6 oFituciali Metaphysics” is a systematic study of ontological’ being and naturé; 
Confucian ethics is outside its scope. However, Confucian niorality is closely connected 
with its metaphysics, so closely, in fact, that ethics is the center of the whole Con- 
furciary.'systeniy ‘Morevver, Gorifucian morality must. serve as the foundation for the 
rebuilding ef ourcountry. It i our hope that - ‘Msgr. ‘Lokuang. will give us a systematic 
exposition of Confucian ethics in-anothér volume. 


Liang Tze-han 


CHINESE CULTURE -AND: CHRISTIANITY 


Selected Works of Paul K. T. Sih: China Culture. Publishing. Founda- 
tion, Taipei, Taiwan, China, 1957. 


Culture’ has-been satisfactorily. defined as the ennoblement of human life by 
human arts and human ingenuity, -or, mere briefly, the all-round humanization of man 
by man. If this definition is adhered to, there should be no excuse for any confusion 
in the separate roles of natural culture and supernatural religion in human society. 
Christianity is not a culture and it never has been nor can it, ever be identified with 
afiy’ particular culture. Culture is local, Christian thought is universal. If some 
Christians misguidedly look back to the Middle Ages. or to early Christian times as being 
étas which saw the full-flourishing of the perfect Christian society, they are guilty of a 
confusion between true religion and the cultural expression of that religion. Christian 
thought’ i. of its’ essence supercultural, and no culture, on the other hand, can ever 
become what Christianity is—a supernatural religion. If culture is the humanization 
of man by man, Christianity is the spiritualization of man by God. Christian Human- 
ism-is not the opponent .of any human culture, for it must first respect and treasure all 
that is good and valuable in any civilization before it can sanctify it by its spiritual 
gifts. 

It: is true, of ‘course, that many missionaries in the East haye thought it neces- 
Sary‘te introduce the cultural forms of Western civilization along with the supernatural 
messageof the Gospel. . That. this is not the true mind of the Church is shown in the 
very first years of the Christian era, for it was no less a person that St. Paul, the Apostle 
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ofthe Gentiles, who fought so strenuously and so successfully against the idea that 
the’ adoption . of Christian -thought implied. the adoption of Jewish culture. Modern 
missionaries have realized their human error, and, in India and China and Japan, 
efforts are bent towards the adoption and adaptation of the ancient Eastern cultures 
with a view, not to syncretism, but to their ultimate supernaturalization. In this, 
these modern missionaries are but following the example of these two great 17th 
century missionaries—De Nobili in India and Matteo Ricci. in China. 


To confirm this, we need only refer to a book recently published by the China 
Culture Publishing Foundation in Taipei. It is entitled Chinese Culture and Chris- 
tianity: Selected Works of Dr. Paul K. T. Sih. In reading through these valuable 
essays, one has a glimpse of a great people whose philosophy seems to furnish as rich 
a soil as one could find anywhere for the growth of a great and Christian civilization. 
In the sphere of natural religion China has gone almost to the limits in its working 
out of an exalted way of life. From Confucian, Taoist and Buddhist elements, China 
established at its zenith as great a civilization as is possible by human efforts alone. 
The silence of China on the nature of God and on relationship with Him is not 
necessarily to be interpreted as indifference or irreligion. As Dr. Sih recalls, even as 
great’ a Western iationalist as St. Thomas Aquinas admitted that, in the last analysis, 
the final knowledge we have of God is “that we know not God.” Before Him, all our 
human concepts are of little value. China, particularly in the person of Laotzu, 
acknowledged the inexpressibility of the supernatural in human terms. Such limits as 
are made by Chinese philosophers as to the ultimate nature of Heaven or the Tao are 
undoubtedly capable of expansion and illumination in the light of Christian thought 
and theology. In particular, Dr. Sih draws attention to the’concept of Natural Law 
as expounded by Mencius and shows its basic similarity with the thought of St. Paul. 
In fact, to read the works of Mencius is to be drawn to ponder again the Christian 
belief that no great culture is purely and entirely human, if only because it teaches 
that a divine revelation was made to man at the very dawn of history. There can be 
little doubt that, in time, Confucius, Mencius and Lao-tzu will join Aristotle and Plato 
in the esteem of Christian theologians and philosophers as pre-Christian bearers of 
truth. 


Dr. Sih’s collected essays range outside these topics into questions of the funda- 
mental problems of all Asian countries, of the essentially anti-Chinese Communist 
ideology of Mao Tze-tung, of the policy of the United Nations and the United States 
towards China, and of other related topics. But there is little doubt that Dr. Chang 
Chi-yun, the non-Christian Minister of Education in the Republic of China who has 
written the Preface to this book, pin-points the central thought of the whole book 
when he writes: “All natural philosophies have their limitations. No matter how 
highly endowed, they cannot find what they do not seek; and they cannot seek what 
only*faith can seek, if they have not the faith. Therefore, we must seek the divine 
source’ which transcends. reason and goes beyond human knowledge. This being true, 
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the moral teachings of Confucius can be very well “supplemented and falfitied by~ the 
spirituality of Christ.” This is the profound belief of Dr. Sih, 6f his ftien@ ‘and ‘teacher 
Dr. John C. H. Wu, and of other eminent Chinese ‘scholars* who,- in becoming 
Christians, have not become less Chinese for doing so. “As Jong -as -trae culture-“and 
true religion recognize the limitations of their different spheres of influénée in an organic 
conception of human life, the adoption of Christian religion need not ‘and should “not 
imply a sort of cultural denationalization. In Japan, if Shinto recognizes~that itis the 
essence of the Japanese way of life on the natural plane, there is no reason why the 
Japanese should not be Shintoist and Christian at the same time... Indeed, the Christian 
believes that the adoption of Christianity—and only. the adoption of Christianity—can 
stimulate the full flowering of any human culture, be it. Japanese, Indian, Ghinese. or 
Western. Christ. said: “I am come that they may have life, and have it. more 
abundantly” (John, X, 10). 


To the end of time, human reason will never be able to expound the full mean- 
ing of the Christian truths, for God—the central Truth—is infinite, Theologians . and 
philosophers will ever lovingly explore the implications of the Christian religion, but, 
being human, they can do this only in the light of .their own .culture. For many 
centuries, the Graeco-Roman culture of the West has been examining the supernatural 
truths of Christianity, and as Christianity is something to be lived and nat merely. to 
be excogitated, the best text-book on the results of their labours is. to be found in the 
volume "entitled Lives of the Saints. Now it is the turn of the East.. There is-no 
doubt that the spreading of the Gospel will bring great spiritual truths to the people 
of China. But who can say what great benefits and insights China will bring to. the 
Christian thought and principles? It is the merit of Dr. Paul Sih’s book that from it 
we can gain some hints as ‘9 what direction the answer to this tremendous question 
will take. East and West are indebted to him for publishing it. 


Mark Doughty 
Spinkhill, England 


A SYMPOSIUM ON SINO-VIETNAMESE CULTURE 


By Kuo Ting-i and others. Published by the China Culture Publishing 
Foundation, Taipei, China, 1956. Price NT$15.00. 


The book under review is a symposium of 18 articles. dealing with various 
aspects of Sino-Vietnamese’ culture. The authors are either outstanding scholars of 
this culture or have lived in Vietnam’ for a number of years and are well versed 
in its institutions. They discuss the Sino-Vietnamese traditional - relations. from. dif- 
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ferént ‘angles. Some of them take up this subject from’ the racial, political o or ‘econo 
mic point of view, while others make a historical study ‘of ‘the Sino-Vietnamese  cul- 
tural “exchange on archaeological, geographical, intellectual, social or cultural grounds. 
The ‘views they express and the position they take in their discussions are plausible 
and worthy of high commendation. This is, indeed, to my knowledge, one of the 
best books‘ dealing with the Sino-Vietnamese relations. 


Vietnam was originally a part of China. In ancient times it was also called 
Viet “Shang (#3). It was then a sister country of China, because of close cul- 
turd! ‘and ‘racial ties. In ancient Chinese history at different periods it was referred 
to as Chiao Chow -(2¢#]), Cochin (3é#E), and Hsiang Chun (#28). ‘These, how- 
ever, did riot. include the whole of Vietnam. For instance, Hanoi in Northern  Viet- 
iiam was denominated as Cochin County (3828); Ching Hua (iit) ° in ‘ Central 
Vietnam, as Chiao Chen County (iigz6); and Hue in Southern "Vietsient, ‘as Jih 
Nan County CA M#) in the Han dynasty. 


- At the end of the Tang dynasty there were internal -wars between* ten  king- 
doms in China. In 939 Wu Chuan ( s2#§) defeated-the army of the CGourt'of Han 
in Southern China and conquered Chiao Chow (34), proclaiming himself king. 
‘Thus Vietnam became independent of China. 


With the rise and fall of dynasties,-the national entity of Vietnam‘ changed 
froth time to time, and it assumed different denominations at differerit dynastiés. 
Chronologically it has been called Annam (#4), Ta Chu Viet (X#i@), Ta> Viet 
Kuo (*%@B), Cochin Kuo (28H), and Ta Nan Kuo (ARM): Not until 


the establishment of the Court of Hue (t£%§.), did it acquire the present name of 
Vietnam. 


In olden times, although Vietnam was politically independent, yet -it respected 
China as -its overlord. With every change of dynasty, the new ruler requested ‘in- 
vestiture-from the Chinese Emperor in order to establish his legal status. For ~ in- 
stance, Juan Fu-ying ( Beit), the first king of the Court of Hue, started a rebellion 
in Gia Dinh (yf) in 1776. After conquering the whole of Vietnam in 1802, he 
despatched envoys bearing tribute to China with a view to obtaining for himself. the 
imperial approval on his accession as the new sovereign. 


In his request for investiture, he asked the Chinese Empeor to change the name 
of his new kingdom into Nan Yueh ( Hy&R) to replace the old name of Viet Shang C2 
%¢). In view of the fact that the Chinese provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi 
were added to the kingdom of Nan Viet (#3j%), the Manchu Court-invested the new 
ruler with the title of King of Viet Nan (#tfi). It was further provided that tribute 
should be paid to the Chinese Emperor every three years, 


- Throughout ancient “history,- China was the* only great power in Asia. The 
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principles governing the relations with her small neighboring countries were based 
on the lofty moral conception that the Ckinese Emperor should. be, responsible for 
preserving their existence and helping thcm in time of danger. She treated:.them as 
younger brothers. Except for receiving articles of tribute, China adopted a “hands off” 
policy with regard to their internal affairs. But when revolts broke. out in. these 


neighboring countries, as in Korea, China would send armed forces to suppress them 
without demanding any reward. 


This selfless spirit of helping one’s neighbors had become the guiding principle 
governing the international relations in Asia. From 1867 to 1876 the Chinese Imperial 
Government, at the request of Vietnam, sent armed forces to help the latter. suppress 
internal revolts three times. In his diary recording foreign requests for military assis- 
tance, Tang Ching-sung - ( j3t#) said that the Chinese government rendered military 
assistance to Vietnam for 20 years and spent more than 10 million taels to help them. 
The Manchu Court plunged into war with France trying in vain te.savye Vietnam. from 
French annexation. This spirit of upholding justice for its neighbors at.the risk of its 
national security bespeaks ‘well the traditional friendship. between China and Vietnam. 
It is well that this group of writers have stirred: our memories. 


Of the articles on Sino-Vietnamese culture, Historical Relations between China and 
Vietnam by Kuo Ting-i; Sino-Vietnamese Relations during the last 20 Centuries by Lao 
Kan; Historiqal Relations: between Vietnam and China by Chu Yun-ying; An Out- 
line of. Diplomatic Relations between China and Vietnam by Tao Jung; .and Vietnam 


at the Beginning of the Sung Dynasty by Chen Ching-ho are the outstanding treatises 
on. this. subject. 


The first-mentioned article by Mr. Kuo, Director of the History and Language 
Department of the Academia Sinica, is worthy of our special commendation. He has 
made ‘an’ historical study of Sino-Vietnamese relations tracing the causes ‘and results of 
important events as well as the benefits of cultural exchange between these two coun- 
tries. In this:article he pointed out inter alia that, during the fall of the Sung dynasty 
and rise of the Yuan dynasty, large numbers of loyal subjects: of the Sung Court fled 
to Vietnam not only to escape ill-fate at the hands of the Yuan government, but -also 
to seek foreign aid with which they hoped they would stage a comeback and restore their 
ruling power. When Yuan troops launched an attack on Annam, Viet Chung (i) 
organized the Sung refugees (who wore Sung costumes and used arrows and bows) and 
joined the Annamese army against the Yuan troops. The Yuan army, alarmed at the 
presence of the Sung armed forces, was defeated. This historical event tends to prove 
that the overseas Chinese in Vietnam have certain characteristics different from those 
of Chinese in other parts of Southeast Asid4. Mr. Kuo mentioned another significant 
point in his article. He said that Li Hung-chang, then High Commissioner, in conclud- 
ing the Treaty of Tientsin with France in 1885, recognized the latter's protection over 
Annam. This concession, made at a time when the Chinese Black Flags won a great 
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victory over-the French troops at Lang Son (i#1ly )-was regarded as an inexcusable mez 
sure in the minds of the Chinese. But. Mr. Kuo pointed out the causes which forced 
Li to make this concession.. He said, “China and France struggled for hegemony over 
Annam for four long years. In this struggle, China found herself in a disadvantageous 
position from the beginning to the end. The victory over the French army at, Lang 
Son could not guarantee an ever-victorious China through a prolonged war. Further 
more; Taiwan was blockaded and the: situation. became critical: If TFaiwari were: lost to 
the enemy, it could hardly be recovered. What worried Li most was Japan’s twice seizing 
the opportunity offered by the Sino-French struggle over Annam, to instigate reyolts in 
Korea from 1882-84. Li deeply appreciated the difficulty of dealing with Japan and 
France simultaneously, To China, according to Li’s views, Japan presented-a greater 
danger than France. It was more urgent to deal with Japan than with France.” 


Another article entitled Historical Relations between China and: Vietnam :by-Mr: 
Chu is an analysis: of this subject: on archaeological, anthropological, political and econc-. 
mic grounds: The historical evidences he produced in this article will help:the reader te 
acquire a correct and comprehensive understanding of the development of Sino-Viet 
namese relations. 


Other articles of significance are as follows: = 


Close Sino-Vietnamese Relations from a Geographical Point of View by Mr. Wang 
Yi-vai is an analytical study of this subject from geographical, geological, topographical 
and climatic points of view as well as on the basis of sea and land communications and 
distribution of natural resources. Several important maps are attached thereto. This 
article contributes greatly to the knowledge of how to make use of the geographical 
facilities offered by Vietnam in our countcr-offensive on the mainland if there should 
be a military alliance between China and Vietnam. Beieacs 


Two other articles, Chinese and Vietnamese Races and Racial and Cultural Re- 
lations between China and Vietnam by Mr. Jai Yi and Mr. Wei Hui-ling respectively 
are an analysis of the conditions under which the Vietnamese exodus took place. They 
both show that the Vietnamese and the aborigines in Southwest China came from the 
same family, because there is a great similarity between their social and cultural institu- 
tions as well as between their customs and traditions. ; 


Mr. Lo Hwei’s article on Confucianism in Vietnam testifies to the great influence 
of Confucianism on Vietnamese political, educational and intellectual thoughts. The 
existence of Confucian temples in various places in Vietnam, the periodic examinations 
held to select talents and books on Confucianism by Vietnamese are living evidences that 
the Vietnamese worship Confucius. 


Mr. Peng Kuo-liang’s two articles, Chinese Poetry in Vietnam and Sino-Vietnamese 
Relations at the Last Stage of the Ming Dynasty; Mr. Peter Chang’s article, Written 
Correspondence between China and Vietnam; Mr. Chu Jung-chen’s article, Sino-Vier 
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namese Music, Ancient and Modern; Mr. Su Tze’s article, Folktales and Festivals. in 
Vietnam; and Fang Hou’s article, Vietnam's Position in China's Communications with 
Foreign Countries before the Yuan Dynasty all give a thorough study of the historical 
Sino-Vietnamese cultural relations from different angles. They are worthy of ‘careful 
reading. 


Ever since Vietnam became a French colony, the diplomatic relations ‘between 
China and Vietnam were suspended for a great many years. . 


The Chinese are happy that the Republic of Vietnam came into existence on 
October 23, 1955. Both China and Vietnam are now finding themselves in more or 
less the same situation, facing the same Communist aggression. Through the perusal’ of 
the above articles, the reader will recall the traditional friendship between China and 
Vietnam. Both the governments and the peoples of these two countries should. cultivate 
mutual understanding, channel their conceptions in their respective social, political and 
economic institutions and promote reestablishment of close mutual collaboration. 


* Ch’én Ling 
(Translated by C. Ou-yang) 


BIOGRAPHIES OF FAMOUS OVERSEAS CHINESE 


Edited by Chou Hsow-hsia, published by the China Culture Publishing 
Foundation, Sept. 1955. Price NT$14.00. 


This book is the result of an attempt that has been made to furnish the 


biographies of twenty leading overseas Chinese who deserve a place in: the history 
of self-made men. 


This book gives a detailed account of how the traditional Chinese virtues 
enabled them to perform their duty to both the spiritual and material facets of our 
national revolution. All the noble deeds of these hard-working heroes produce a 
profound impression upon the reader. 


Most of them, as pioneer spirits, -went abroad to develop new lands and enter- 
prises in both economic and commercial fields. Still others were true patriots or 
revolutionary comrades. Although they differ in many ways, they have a remarkable 
unity of action, which is, loyalty to their ancestral homes. All facts point to the 
same conclusion, which is, that the spirit of the Chinese nation is both noble and 
consolidating. It has given us a better understanding of what the overseas Chinese 
have done. 
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From this book we know firstly, that the overseas Chinese launched. their 
career under very unfavorable circumstances. They have whole-heartedly struggled 
with .unyielding firmness in perfect unity, withstanding all adversities without as- 
sistance from our homeland or from our government. Some of them are men of great 
reasources and have a genius in pioneering work. Such men as Cheng Shao (#% 
RR), Lo Fang: Peh ( geyeify), Yeh Lai (#3), Lin Feng (C#m), Moh Tsing Jeou 
C%%), Pan Ching Jean (3§73f§) are excellent examples of these qualities and 
whose leadership is respected by all the overseas Chinese. Moreover, our leading 
overseas Chinese have made many contributions to ‘their respective overseas domiciles. 


Yet, because of the gradual decline of the Ching Dynasty, many of the 


accomplishments of these overseas leaders became fruitless. 


The overseas Chinese laid stress on economic developments and were un- 
concerned with political ambitions. The purpose of their immigration was co-existence 
and mutual prosperity for both the peoples of foreign countries and themselves. 
Their ability to spread continually abroad and flourish all over the world was not by 
violent aggression, but by rendering assistance in the development of local resources 
and stimulating commerce. 


Secondly, during the time of immigration they were usually destitute. ‘Through 
hard work and frugal living they built a strong foundation for the industry and com- 
merce of their respective countries. Upon gaining wealth, they voluntarily aided the 
poor and did what they could for the welfare of the public, thus. exhibiting the tradi- 
tional Chinese virtues. Men such as Chen Chien Shan (BRi##), Cheng Chih Yeong 
(7%), Chang Pyi Shih ( ##j-+), Hwang Tsung Han (3p), Yao Teh Sheng 
(ee ), Hu. Wen Hu (420%), Hu Kuo Lien (Hi), and Tsien Shao Lan (i 
FaJM) are prime examples of this virtue. They lived by the proverb: “When you 
get something from others, share it.” Many schools, homes for the poor and orphanages 
were established, and many other relief works participated in. All that they did was 
beneficial both to the foreign citizens and our compatriots. 


Thirdly, our overseas compatriots want only to live in peace and enjoy their 
prosperity. They are able to endure hardship and oppression but continually strive 
for freedom and peace. In order to obtain just and equal treatment, they eagerly 
hope that their homeland becomes stronger and more powerful, increasing its prestige 
amongst its neighboring countries. The longer they were away from their ancestral 
homes, the more concern for their country they felt. They made many great con- 
tributions to our country for the cause of the national revolution, unifying the coun- 
try, winning the Sino-Japanese war, and strengthening the movements against Com- 
munism and Russia. Some of them even sacrified their entire property for the sake of 
saving the nation. Deng Ying Lan ( 38), Sun Mei Kung ( #82), Chuang Ying 
An (#£#), Weng Ping Cheng ( i/4%E), and Lin Mao Seng ( #i& ) are amongst 
those whose unselfish acts will be remembered forever. Yet, they left behind many 
things which need our efforts to complete. 
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Though this book. was written collectively, its contents meet the need for an 
objective and factual record of our leading overseas Chinese. It especially gives ac- 
counts of the hard struggles endured by many and brings to light the many traditional 
virtues, so necessary to the fulfillment of their careers. 


Cheng Koun-ying. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF TAIWAN CT'aiwan T’ung-shih ) 


By Lien Heng, Published- by the China Series Publishing Committee, 
Taipei, Taiwan, 1955. 8vo. (6—) 13—15—792pp. with 19 folding charts 


and notices.* 


This book is the well-known second edition of the General History of Taiwan, 
which was published in Taiwan in 1921, republished at Shanghai with revisions in 
1937 and added to the first edition with a biography of the author as appendix. Lien 
Heng ( ##%), tse Wu Kung (24), Hao Ya Tang ( HE) and Chien Hua Hsien 
Shen ( @i7E4e4E ) (18 January 1878—28 June 1936), was born in a family emigrated to 
Tainan after the end of the Ming dynasty, and thus he had double fidelity to China 
against the Ching (i#) and Japan. He reached adult age at the moment wher 
Formosa, after several months of false liberty, again changed its masters. So he took 
the most pure form of patriotism to devote himself to his study. As the book is in 
written language and in simple style on the models of dynastic histories, it keeps the 
divisions adaptable to their new subject. Its 36 chapters (Chuan %#), subdivided in- 
to 80 sections (Pien %§), and distributed in 4 “annals” (Ki #2), 24 “treatises” Cchih 
%&) which incorporated 101 tables (Piao #) (plus one in the second Ki) and 8 
“biographies” (Lieh Chuan 7M) in 60 individual or collective _notices. We can 
find in these last parts the absence of “barbarians” which happened to be the first 
inhabitants of the Island. They are in a way replaced by the “pirates” (Haikou 
5% Ki 32, 1), the pioneers in the East, Tai Tung Chih Chih (Ki 31, 5) and perhaps 
the “external relations” (Wai Chiao #3, including Japan, Philippines, England, 
U.S.A. and France) in Ki 14. But it missed neither the great ministers:nor the loyal 
subjects, nor the renowned women, the literates and the famous names. The author, 
a Formosan Chinese, wanted a Chinese Formosa. So in this book, the Ki (#@) are 
Pen Ki (A#) or chronological history of the imperial annals. This history traces 
down from the origins to 15th year of Yung Li (AF) (the 18th year of Shun 





* Translated by Mr. Lo Lung from the original French of the review as published by 


the Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft A.G., Basel, in Sinologica, Vol. V, No. 1; 
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Chih CMA%) 1661) as its’ first chapter; from the end of the ‘15th to the ‘37th 
year of Yung Li 1683 (22nd Kang Si BRR), as its second chapter; from the*end of 
this year to the 20th year of Kuang Shu (3t##) 1894, as its third chapter, the fourth 
chapter is the shortest one which begins from the 21st: year of Kuang Shw‘to the 
attempt of Independence, until the 4th.day of the 9th month, ie. 21 October °1895, 
when ‘Tainan was taken by Japanese troops. As he had not recognized the* Ching 
in 1683 until the fall of:Penhu (Pescadores), the author stops at the day when Taiwan 
of the Mings and Coxinga was destroyed by Ching. These four chapters: form as 
many epochs of different duration and-events, which are: the Overture. (Kai :Pi 
BAME), the Foundation (Chien Kuo #8i), the Expansion (Chin Yin #£# and the 
Independence (Tu Li-3)%%). It is a periodization of the History, bearing the. in- 
terest of inner ‘characteristics. From the Chinese point. of view,:and the fortune of 
Formosa and the facts furnished by sources from China, it is natural for the author “to 
put ‘emphasis of those chapters, particularly in the Chih (2%), in tworventral periods. 
I‘ have. pointed .out -what is the meaning of this expansion in :the Journal. Asiatique 
€CCXLIII 1955, p. 122). As for antiquity, the author insisted to put in his texts 
and their undecided tradition something between myth and history. “Why -did..Hsu 
Fu (#ii), who. was dispatched by Ching Shih Huang ( #43 ) to locate the Immortal 
Island, not colonize in Formosa? ‘This, even the waves of the Eastern Sea could not 
tell. Geographical analogy has brought together Peng Lai (#2) of Japan, Fang 
Chang (773) of Ryukyu (#t#R) and Ying Chow (#4) of Formosa. And phone- 
tic analogy has made, a little forcibly, Taiwan sound like Tai (Yu) and Yuan (Chiao) 
( {88 AME) of the five cosmic mountains of Lich Tse (JF V. 2) in which Fang:Hu 
(97%) sounded so’ well as Penhu-of Pescadores. The less unreal opinion ‘is that 
which finds Formosa the insular and barbarous place in the East of Kwei Chih'(® 
#) as the Yi Chow (33H) (according to the Hou Han Shu 115 in fine RMB), 
or which assigned to Penhu the remainders of Yueh (i#%) expelled to the sea since 
333 B.C. The author observes that the historic certainty only begins from the ‘Suei 
Cf) dynasty. According to the Hai Fang Kao (#8i%), Penhu was populated 
with ‘hunters and fishermen since Kai Huang (B§) (at the end of the 6th century 
A.D.), but it was only in the 6th year of Ta Yeh (K¥# 610 A.D.) that, in accordance 
with the Suei Shu (i# 64, 9), Hu Pen Chen Ling took Liu Kiu ( 5t& ) in-a 
memorable expedition. Until the thirteenth century, people still confused Liu Kiu 
with Formosa. The natives took the’ war vessels for merchant ships and came close 
for exchange of goods. The Chinese destroyed them in one month, killed the King, 
captured his son, and brought back thousands of prisoners. Ho ‘Chiao Yuan ‘(#9 #@ 
3) of Ming dynasty, also remarked in his Ming Shu (J#) that in Fu Lu Shan 
(iM) of Fuchow, there were such descendants. .The first impression of Chinese 
in Taiwan was so bloody, though the barbarians had on their part some ‘error and 
-they were not ‘always so hospitable. 


A Japanese monk Enchin (H¥%) left Japan in August 853 (the 7th year 
of Ta Chung XP) on board a Chinese merchant ship, and was carried by winds to- 
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wards Liu Kiu, where he found many spears and sabers. Fortunately, at the mercy 
of, Fudo CAHi%),. he reached Fukien. Liukiu-Formosa was a place of five-day 
journey to Kien An (#2%) (Suei Shu 81, 5) where lived Hala-Kara (GAH! ) 
of, Liukiu-Okinawa ( S2—-?##i), it was near Japan and away from Luzon (Yun 
Chow Wen Kao #42c#%). Towards the middle of the 7th century, the Malaysians 
who were escaping the flood of the Malay Peninsula, came to settle down in 
Formosa, and. due to the defeat of the natives by Suei at that time, they got a chance. 
to set their feet on the Western coast. The author naively called this the debut of: 
foreign’ encroachments. These Malaysians reinforced, drove back the natives, divided 
up the province and launched from Formosa the first piracy at the sea. The most 
skilful ones bargained with the mountaineers of the Philippines. Sze Kien Wu (ii 
iu), a literary man of Kiang Si (77%) settled down in the Pescadores in the 
9th century, but the relationship with: official China ceased shortly after. The..war 
of. five: dynasties and of ‘Sung ( &{t§a9%) drove towards Taiwan the riparians of 
Chang: Chow and Chuan Chow (-@/ 24) of Fukien; they established there the 
market of Pei Kiang (Bak Kang iti) which was the other name of Formosa 
in. ancient texts. As a place of asylum, Formosa received the remainders of the last 
Sung. The Yuan (3c) in 1281 (the 18th year of Chi Yuan #30), reached the. 
Formosan Canal after the experience’ of attacking Kyushiu (Ju). Falsely instructed. 
by the local Chinese officials, they were embarrassed to reach Liu Kiu, and pretended 
that it was also subdued. In Yuan Chi 210, 6, of the year 1291 (the 28th year of 
Chi Yuan), there was a tragicomic testimony. The Kin (€¢), after defeat by the 
Mongols, had also taken refuge in Formosa. In the year of Ta Teh (X@#) 1297; 
the exploit of Cheng Ling ( BR#) was played once more, but the Chinese had only 
captured one. hundred and thirty prisoners. The author called this the second con- 
quest of Formosa. At this time, the population in Penhu: increased; the prosperous 
commerce had spread out the fame of Zayton. The Yuan established there an “In- 
spection” Hsiun Chien Sze (#7), the first official Chinese bureau. At the begin- 
ning of the Ming Dynasty, there was still trouble, the Chinese pirates made Penhu 
their headquarters and from there they attacked the Chinese coast. In the 5th year 
of Hung Wu (##) 1372 for the first time this. coast was evacuated against them. 
In the 20th year (1387), the “Inspection” of Penhu was deactivated, its population 
transferred away, the archipelago was left to pirates. The third “Conquest” in 
Yung Lo (x) was that of Cheng Ho (#1) who conquered on his way to the 
West the “barbarians of the East” Tung Fan (%#). The Chinese bandit, Lin 
Tao Chien (#34%) in the 42nd year of Chia Ching (389%) 1563, made the natives 
his slaves, and the latter wished. to revenge. He forestalled them, and painted his 
junk with their blood. We are now in modern times. In the years of Wan Li (& 
=), there appeared in Formosa Japanese and Europeans. The two ends of the world 
got close to nibble away Formosa; and it was then that it received this new name and 
that of Takasago (i), After the attack on Korea, Toyotomi Hideyoshi ( BEX 
®) in the 21st year (1593) made Taiwan as the “First encroachment” of the North- 
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east. In the 32nd year (1604) the Japanese, being numerous, dug gold in Tolomap 
( 8% rio d'ouro) and menaced Keelung. Settled down at the south of Ta Ku 
(actually Ta Kao #78), the big island served as their relay station from Satsuma 
(MEM) and Hizen (JERI) to Ming Kiang (jy) and to Che Kiang (ayx). The 
licences with red seal for navigation in Taiwan were issued in the 43rd year (1615) to 
“Nestorian” Murayama Toan ( 8% #t#t1l)) by Tokugawa Ieyasu ( @JIIBEM). But 
that did not achieve his political goal. The Japanese in 1617 were in Lung Men 
Kiang (#@P9iL). Portugese discovered Formosa. Dutchmen and Spaniards drove 
them out and in turn they were driven out. China has rooted here. In the first year 
of Tien Chi (K&) 1621, Yen Sze Chi (BM) of Hai Teng (#$# ), opened Tai- 
wan for the colonization of Fukien, and Cheng Tse Lung (##a), father of 
Coxinga, succeeded him. Their biography and that of their colleagues and their 
imitators filled up the Lie Chuan (if). We feel that Tien Chi, the end of the - 
Ming dynasty, was the real debut of Chinese establishment in Formosa. Based on 
the intensive exploitation and continuous invasion, it shows that a land belongs to one 
who protects it and verifies the law of the colonies which endure. The Formosan 
China begins in the 17th century and the “History” of Lien Heng embraces the 
selections of the end of the 19th century. If it is by the Ki and the Lie Chuan 
that he made his Shih Ki (#82), then the Chih (#) should be made a Tung Chih 
(#§%) by their number. We only mention here the titles: 1. Administrative 
Geography 2. Bureau and Function 3. Personal Tax and Labor 4. Land Tax 
5. Finance 6. Rites 7. Education 8. Justice 9. Army 10. Foreign Relations 
11. Exploitation 12. Cities 13. Custom Duties 14. Monopoly (salt, sulfate, charcoal, 
petroleum, camphor, gold and opium) 15. Post and Relays 16. Victuals and 
Transports 17. Villages 18. Cults 19. Morals 20. Literature 21. Commerce 
22. Industry 23.°Agriculture 24. Natural History. These “Treatises”, both historical 
and descriptive, gather a positive information. ‘The author marks especially the pre- 
cedents and the notable facts. He cites or summarizes without clear @éstinction of 
each other. He does not specify the references, nor reminds the variation and the 
localization of toponyms. He is very sober in commentaries and he supposes that 
readers can understand his lectures. Modern methods should be used in the compila- 
tion of classics in order to catch the whole aspect and to show the qualities and de- . 
fects to make people best understand the Chinese rights, This book, though with 
no index, but clear and punctual, is in itself a unique entity. 
' E. Gaspardone 
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COLLECTED ESSAYS ON MODERN EDUCATION 


By Dr. Chang Chi-yun. 5 vols. 1957. Published by the China News and 
Publishing Co., Taipei, Taiwan, China. 


This is a collection of essays by a well-known educator, Dr. Chang Chi-yun, who 
has held the important position of Minister of Education of the Republic of China since 
1954, and has turned his very considerable scholarship and unflagging energy to the vital 
task of formulating and organizing the educational system by which the youth of Free 
China shall be prepared spiritually and intellectually for participation in the immense 
work of reconstruction lying before the nation. Under his guidance, there has been a 
remarkable progress in the field of education within recent years. 


These essays were originally contributed by the author to various magazines and 
mewspapers, or delivered at different occasions over the last four years. There are 255 
articles gathered together in this collection which cover a vast range of topics. They 
may be roughly classified into twenty-one groups: (1) essays on educational thoughts, 
(2) essays on Chinese culture, (3) essays on educational theories, (4) essays on higher 
education, (5) essays on elementary and secondary education, (6) essays on academic 
research, (7) essays on the youth movement, (8) essays on physical education and boy 
scout education (9) essays on social education, (10) essays on citizenship education, 
(11) essays on education in Chinese language and literature, (12) essays on moral educa- 
tion, (13) essays on social studies, (14) essays on political education, (15) essays on 
science education, (16) essays on overseas Chinese education, (17) essays on military 
training, (18) essays on international cultural and educational cooperation, (19) educa- 
tional reports, (20) biographies of great men, (21) essays on education in current events. 


As may be seen from the above list of contents, this collection deals with a very 
wide range of topics on different aspects of education in China, and tells us the trend 
of educational efforts made by the Chinese Government. It also gives us an insight into 
the problems of education in modern China. 


__ As a distinguished scholar, Dr. Chang pours forth his wisdom all through these 
articles.” In regard to the purpose of education, he points out that the ultimate aim of 
education is to cultivate a perfect personality manifesting truth, goodness, and beauty in 
their entirety, not solely to develop men of learning. He says: 


“Apart from learning or the pursuit of knowledge, education includes ethics, 
athletics, aesthetics, and civics. These five must be coordinated, aiming at cultivat- 
ing a perfect personality manifesting truth, goodness, and beauty in their entirety.” 


And among these five, ethics is of most importance. Dr. Chang says: 


“The ultimate object of science as well as that of philosophy is the pursuit 
of truth, that of ethics is the pursuit of goodness, and that of aesthetics is the 
pursuit of beauty. In view of the importance of ethics in education, the Ministry 
of Education has recently published a textbook entitled ‘Selected Readings in 
Chinese Culture for Normal School Students’ ( PRI3Cd¢MRABRH ). Embodied 
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in this text is the essence of the Four Books (The Confucian Analects ta¥& , The 
Book of Mencius &¥, The Great Learning K®, and the Doctrine of the Mean 
th), which reflects the true spirit of the Chinese. It is essential that this spirit 
make its impression on the mind of the younger generation, and for this reason we 
consider the teaching of ethics to be of greatest importance in today’s education.” 


There are different opinions on the problem of general cducation and _ special 
education. Some hold that general education is of great importance, some insist that 
special education must be emphasized. Dr. Chang discusses this r:zoblem with great in- 


sight. He says: 


“General education and special education should go hand in hand in order 
to benefit and complement each other. Contemporary universities have benefited 
vastly from the development and progress of science, and their courses, both in 
number and in scope, far surpass those of olden times. Nevertheless, the prin- 
ciples of paying equal attention to general education as well as special education 
remain unchanged. Modern universities do not confine themselves to the study 
of modern scientific techniques or modern scientific instruments, but also study and 
conduct research on philosophy, the meaning of the universe and the aim of life. 
The theoretical sciences aim at understanding the world, the practical sciences 
aim at changing the world, and the social sciences aim at achieving a harmony 
between private benefit and public benefit in order to create a healthy society and 
a sound political system. The value of philosophy does not lie merely in its at- 
tempt to explain the phenomena of life, but also in creating a new way of living 
and a new world, the destinies of which it must also profoundly influence. Litera- 
ture, however, is a means of concretely describing and proving the theories of 
philosophy, which is the meaning of the expression ‘to spread and cultivate morality 
through the medium of literature.’ A great building is not supported on one 
pillar alone but on four, and the four pillars constituting the firm supports of a 
university are Arts, Sciences, Applied Sciences, and Laws.” 


The above quotations are but a few examples of his wisdom. All of these articles 
are full of interest and deep insight. 


Dr. Chang also takes an interest in the promotion of international cultural and 
educational relations. For instance, in the academic year 1956-1957 delegates were sent 
by the Ministry of Education to attend more than forty international conferences on 
academic and cultural matters, including those sponsored by UNESCO, the Twentieth 
International Conference on Public Education, the Conference of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, and the Centennial Celebration of the 
National Education Association of the USA. To encourage foreign students to study Chi- 
nese culture in Free China, scholarships have been established by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The number of these scholarships is temporarily set at 30, with a stipend of 
NT$800 per month. There are 74 foreign students in Free China as of November 
31, 1957, including those coming from Australia, Austria, Japan, Korea, Ryukyu Island, 
New Zealand, Thailand, the United States of America, Vietnam, and Italy. Again 
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the Ministry of Education of the Republic of China participated actively in more than 
ten related international exhibitions last year, in order to introduce Chinese arts and 
culture to the public of fureign countries. It is the earnest wish of Dr. Chang to pro 


mote mutual understanding and cooperation among nations through international cultural 
and educational cooperation. 


In one word, this collection is an invaluable book for those who wish to un- 
derstand the problems of Chinese culture and education, and will be of great help to 
those who are interested in learning the development and trends of education in Free 
China within recent years. 

Reviewed by Professor Sun Pan-cheng 
Head, Department of Social Education 
Taiwan Normal University 


Taipei, Taiwan, China. 


* + * * * 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF KOREA 


By Professor Lee Nia-yang, Taiwan Normal University. 2 volumes, 


402pp. with 52 illustrations. Published by the China Culture Publishing 
Foundation, Taipei, Taiwan, 1956. 


Boundary: disputes and political factors often play essential roles in the foment- 
ing of -wars, and in recent years there has hardly arisen any problem more: critical 
than-that of South and North Korea, a problem which could very easily become the 
cause of another world war. As we all know, a cease-fire in the Korean conflict was 
reluctantly concluded after protracted truce negotiations at Penmengdien; nevertheless, 
as the danger of further war still exists, it behoves us not to ignore the present situation 
and the history of Korea. Geographically, Korea is situated at the furthest periphery 
of the Pacific Ocean, constituting a bridgehead and protective shield for the countries 
of Southeast Asia as well as the United States. Ever since the outbreak of the Korean 
War in 1950, the situation in that country has attracted the attention of the entire 
world. However, there are very few people who possess a thorough knowledge of 
Korea, and, even among these, there may be some who misunderstand her, due to 
the fact that they have obtained their knowledge from biassed Japanese versions of 
her history. With this in mind, I would like to say that all who wish to get an un- 
distorted and comprehensive picture of Korea must conduct intensive research with the 
aid of systematic and reliable accounts of her history. 


Piofessor N.Y. Lee’s General History of Korea possesses three outstanding merits: 
1)..A correct historical viewpoint 


The author has pointed out that the downfall of Korea was primarily caused 
by Japanese imperialist aggression, but that a further contributing factor was the 
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selfishness and ambition of various prominent and influential Koreans. at thé- time, 
who, regardless of the impending danger to their country, sought to satisfy their greed 
for power and position by collaboration with the Japanese warlords. This prepared 
the way for the fatal blow to be dealt to Korea, which resulted in forty .years under 
Japanese sovereignty. The author warns those who are now guiding the destinies of 
the. country after her liberation not to ignore the lessons to be derived from the bitter 
experiences of the past. Korea's tragic destiny constantly fills.the pages of her history; 
after World War II she was divided at the 38th parallel into two zones of occupation 
by the Yalta Agreement of 1945. Soviet Russian imperialism took advantage of the 
resulting situation to erect a puppet regime in North Korea, which was then goaded 
into an aggressive war against the South in accordance with the unrelenting Soviet con- 
spiracy for world conquest and domination. This was due to the unsettled problem 


of Northeast China which, to use the author’s simile, acted like a small spark kindling 
a great conflagration. 


2) Rich and valuable historical data 


Since the initial downfall of Korea, her native history has been interrupted 
by forty years of Japanese government. A great many Koreans fled to China, where 
they organized an exile government and trained a Korean army against the day of 
restoration. There are many factual accounts of the way in which Koreans sacrificed 
themselves in the struggle against Japanese oppression, and the story of their undying 
courage deserves to be recorded among the most glorious episodes of world history. 
This material, obtained from Korean revolutionaries, has been carefully collected to- 


gether and arranged by the author in this book, which has won great praise from 
Korean scholars. 


3) Sound judgement 


We must understand the underlying motives of the Japanese who wrote the. 
“history” of Korea. As their main object was to destroy the harmony existing between 
China and Korea in order to further their own imperialistic designs, they represented 
the Northeast part of China as having originally belonged to Korea so as to inspire 
the Koreans with a hatred for China. At the end of World War II, they endeavoured 
to “japanize” the Koreans, by having them adopt Japanese surnames and enlisting 
them in the army, where they might serve as cannon-fodder. At the same time, the 
Japanese government declared that its purpose in this was to raise the standard of 
living and improve the treatment of the Korean population. The falsehood of these 
statements has been mercilessly exposed by the author on the basis of carefully col- 
lected materials for critical study of the period. 


It is very gratifying that the General History of Korea, universally acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most careful and reliable works on the subject, has been 
published in Free China. When the first edition of this book was published at the 
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beginning of the Korean War, it aroused immense interest among scholars in Korea. In 
1953, the Review of History, Vol. III, publ'shed by the Korean History Association, 
contained a review of this book by Professor Han Kung-li ( #74) ) of the Univer- 
sity of Korea, of which the following extracts may appropriately be quoted here: 


“Of the various versions of Korean history which have been published here after 
the Restoration, there are few which are satisfactory or of much value. A scholar from 
neighbouring China, however, Professor N.Y. Lee, has made a very successful study of 
Korean history, and has recorded his findings systematically and in detail. His work 
is worthy of the highest respect and closest attention.” 


“Professor N.Y. Lee, author of the General History of Korea, has written his 
book in a spirit of objective research and goodwill toward his neighbouring country on 
the basis of Chinese historical records and Japanese data, from which latter he has 
eliminated or corrected the majority of fabrications and legends. The viewpoint and 
attitude of the author are objective and just. Of especial value are the chapters on the 
Period of Japanese Occupation and the Restoration Movement. We extend our grati- 
tude and admiration to this work of profound research.” 


The appreciation of the General History of Korea by Korean scholars may be 
assessed from the foregoing comments. In the second edition, the author has added a 
chapter on the Korean War, and many valuable illustrations and appendixes for the 
convenience of foreign readers. 


Two years ago, Professor Lee Kung-ling ( #3€B ) of Seoul University visited 
Harvard University in the U.S.A. for the purpose of contemporary study. During this 
time he reviewed many foreign versions of Korean history and conceded that the General 
History of Korea by Professor N.Y. Lee was not only rich in content and correct in its 
views, but also far more reliable and objective than any Japanese work on the same 
subject. This recommendation has gained the attention of American scholars, and it 
has been suggested that an English translation of this book be prepared. I am happy 
to say that this work is under consideration and will be commenced by the author in 
the near future. 


This book is vividly and sensibly written with brilliant descriptions of the ten- 
dencies to prosperity or decline in each successive era in the history of Korea. To sum 
up, I am of the opinion that this book constitutes not only an outstanding monument 
to the interflow of Chinese and Korean cultures, but also an essential work for all those 
who seek to obtain a fair and balanced understanding of Korea. 


Peter W. I. Fang 
Finance School, CSF 
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Appendixes: 


CHINESE CLASSICAL TRADITION 


Lecture Material Supplied by Professor Li Tsong-tong, Professor of 
History, National Tyiwan University 


Lecture Prepared and Delivered by Dr. Eart Swisher, The Asia 
Foundation, Taipei 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In appearing before you to present the opening lecture of this series entitled the 
“Chinese Classical Tradition,” I wish to make it clear at the outset that I am represent: 
ing the views and interpreting the materials of Professor Li Tsong-tong of National ne ai- 
wan University. I have been in close consultation with Professor Li and we have gone 
over the materials together carefully to make sure that I understand his point of wiew 
and am prepared to present his materials. I have also tried to preserve the general 
organization of material and the emphasis which Professor Li has placed upon the various 
aspects of Chinese tradition. In other words, I have attempted to preserve both the con- 
tent and spirit of Professor Li and hope that I shall be able to transmit them faithfully 


to you. 


In this connection, I should like to say that the experience of working with Professor 
Li Tsong-tong and Dr. Cha Liang-chao, Director of the China Institute in America, Tai- 
wan Committee, has in itself been a rewarding experience. The outstanding character- 
istic of the Chinese classical tradition is that it is a living tradition and is represented 
by living scholars in China today. The greatest opportunity that all of us have here - 
in Free China is to meet and talk to these living representatives of scholarship and cul- 
ture. It is my hope that these lectures will pave the way for developing associations be- 
tween Americans and the scholars as represented by Academia Sinica at Nankang, by 
the directors of the National Art Treasures at Taichung, and by the Chinese professors 
at National Taiwan University, Taiwan Provincial Normal University, and National 
Political University. Gathered here in these cultural and educational institutions are 
the best scholars of China today and the living representatives of the Chinese classical 
tradition. 


In going over his prepared netes, Professor Li Tsong-tong emphasized first of all 
the long history of China, comparable in many respects to the ancient histories of Baby; 
lon, Egypt, and Greece. The history of China like that of these other countries ig pre; 
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served from the earliest times in written records, in archaeological remains preserved in 
museums, and in archaeological excavations, as well as in surviving art in stone and 
bronze objects which the Chinese have treasured in private and family collections from 
the early times down to the pzesent. ‘The greatest collection of this latter category is 
preserved on Taiwan and is exhibited in the new Palace Museum Exhibition Hall out- 
side Taichung and in the nearby large modern warehouses which house the great bulk 
of this enormous and unique collection. 


These are the universal characteristics of ancient civilizations, and Chinese ancient 
history has all of these features in coramon with the other great civilizations of the an- 
cient world. The special character of Chinese history, however, is its continuity. In 
China the past has survived and penetrated withcut interiuption from the earliest period 
to the present day. This contmuing culture has undergone changes and developments 
but has retained throughout its peculiar Chinese character from the prehistoric’ stone 
age to the modern civilization of China tcday. Also, the Chinese race has remained 
a separate entity; although like all otheregreat races of .the world, the Chinese people is 
complex and subject to constant change and mutation. The Chinese race like all other 
great races of the world has been enriched by migration and assimilation. As with the 
Chinese _race, so with the Chinese culture, the process of enrichment and cultural pene- 
tratign has been similar in China to the other cultures of the world but again Chinese 
culture is unique in that throughout the changes wrought by migration and cultural 
commerce, the peculiar and unique Chinese character of its history, culture, and race, 


has been preserved. 


Turning from generalizations to particular cases, Professor Li first chose to illus- 
trate his point by the example of the development and continuity of the Chinese language 
from the earliest period, at least 2000 B.C. in its written form, down to the present. 
It is characteristic of the Chinese classical tradition that the earliest extant examples of 
written Chinese are characters which, though primitive and strange to modern Chinese 
observers, are still recognizable and distinctly Chinese and can be identified, character 
by character, with modern Chinese forms. It is also characteristic of the living nature 
of the Chinese tradition that we have at Taiwan National University, in the person 
of the famous professor of history Tung Tso-pin, the greatest living authority on an- 
cient Chinese writing, who himself can write the script in its earliest and most primi- 
tive form in a decorative calligraphic style. Professor Tung is at present teaching in 
Hongkong but is a frequent visitor to Taiwan and attends meetings of Academia Sinica 
regularly. It is still possible to obtain a scroll written in the earliest form of Chinese 
writing to decorate’ your living-room in Taiwan. 


The earliest form of Chinese writing is preserved on Oracle Bones and is called 
Chia Ku Wen. Other examples are written on tortoise shell and some on other mate- 
rials. The oracle bones are instruments of divination used in the earliest historical 
period of China but are unique among divination materials of the world in that they are 
permanent im character and contain written transcriptions which have come down to 
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the present time intact in large numbers. The divination practice which produced: the 
oracle bone is a simple one. The oracle or soothsayer prepared bones of deer or other 
small animals by scraping them clean and providing a smooth flat surface. Then when 
a questioner appeared before the oracle to ask for an answer to his problem or a pro- 
phesy of the future, the oracle took a heated spike from the fire and held it against 
the back of the prepared bone. The heated rod burned a holé in the back of the 
bone and caused cracks to appear on the opposite face of the bone. As these cracks 
appear in jagged lines and branches on the surface, the oracle removed the branding 
iron and proceeded to interpret the cracks in terms of an answer to the suppliant’s ques- 
tion, much as a fortune-teller reads the lines on the palm of your hand to tell your 
fortune. This was the method of divination in ancient China from a very early period. 
With the growth in popularity. of, this familiar divination, it moved on to the next stage 
of inscribing the question, asked of the apaclgon the face of the bone alongside the sur- 
face cracks. The soothsayex then@ean to.ag@ his answer to the question, interpreting 
the cracks in the form of a prophesy.,,1n,same fases a third stage of inscription was added, 
indicating whether the prophesy:rendeged by the cracle proved to be true in fact or not. 
These inscribed oracle bones have béen collected in millions of fragments and thousands of 
complete inscribed bones. The material on them provides not only examples of early 
writing but a vast storehouse of written documents on the life of those times. For in- 
stance, from a compilation of all the questions placed before the oracle, it is 
possible to determine the interest of these people—how many questions concerned hunt- 
ing? How many concerned battle? How many concerned agriculture? The inscrip- 
tions also make it possible to compile lists of domestic animals, animals of the hunt, 
agricultural products, types of homes and building materials, descriptions of costumes, 
and practices of warfare and culture. Here is the first body of written records of ancient 
China, and study of them constitutes one branch of modern scientific historical research. 


The next group of materials on Chinese writing, following the Chia Ku Wen, is 
the Bamboo Records, representing a new medium of writing which followed the in- 
scribed oracle bones. The Bamboo Records, dating from approximately 1500 to 500 B.C. 
are written with stylus and brush with a kind of sticky*lacquer on bamboo slats. Un- 
fortunately bamboo is not as permanent a medium as bone or tortoise shell, so fewer 
examples of the Bamboo Records have survived to the present day. Some can be seen 
at the National Central Library in Taipei but they are very fragile and fragmentary. 


The Bamboo Records were followed by the introduction of the “modern” tech- 
nique of writing, in the 3rd Century B.C. when the familiar system of writing with a 
soft brush and carbon ink on paper was developed. Each form of writing developed 
its particular style, determined by the instruments and medium of writing, but all of 
them are characteristically Chinese and to some extent each is preserved to modern times 
since the introduction of brush writing on paper. The tradition of Chinese writing has 
not been seriously modified to the present time. Styles have changed and the form 
of writing modified in detail but essentially Chinese writing has remained intact. From 
the 3rd Century to the present time, the continuity of Chinese writing is clear from the 
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Chia Ku Wen through the Bamboo Records, to present day books and newspapers that’ 
we see in shops and on the streets. Chinese writing, therefore, constitutes an element 
of the Chinese classical tradition—a continuous record of Chinese life and history from 


its earliest emergence, from the Neolithic or Stone age down to the present stage of 
modern Chinese culture. 


The second aspect of the Chinese classical tradition used by Professor Li to 
illustrate his story, is drawn from the Spring and Autumn period, 722 to 481 B.C., known 
in Chinese as the Ch’un Ch’iu Period. This is selected not at random as a short period 
of Chinese history, but by design because it is regarded as the formative period of Chi- 
nese thought and philosophy. The Ch’un Ch'iu period constitutes the classical feudal 
period of China. The group of feudal staté§*waS“ocated in the horseshoe bend of the 
Yellow River, along the western reaches Ae Wei River; and gradually moved east- 
ward down the Yellow River toward Shaltitung. é‘ Duis petiod China was small in 
total area and limited to the central part OF tie Watershéd!'of the Yellow River. Even 
this small part of what is now Chinese territory Was stibdivided into hundreds of feudal 
states, many of which were not larger than big farms and the largest of which would 
constitute one or more counties and hsien in modern Chinese geography. This feudal 
period of Chinese history was extremely productive—in the rivalry of the small states, 
the competition of local courts, the wars fought between the feudal armies—and the 
efforts to extend territories of one group of states and the counter efforts to unify the 
entire complex of feudal states produced a rich and colorful period of Chinese history. 
At the beginning of the Ch’un Ch’iu, there were as many as 800 separate feudal states. 
These were gradually reduced by wars and elimination to 200 during the middle period 
of Ch’un-Ch’iu. The process continued until at the end of the period, called the War- 
ring States period, the number of states was reduced to 7, each fighting bitterly for the 
hegemony over the other and for the unification of China under a single rule. This 
was finally accomplished in 255 B.C., at the end of the Ch’un-Ch’iu period, with the 
establishment of the first Chinese empire, the Ch'in Dynasty. 


The importance of the Ch’un-Ch’iu period lies not, however, in its feudalism nor 
its wars but in the development during this period of the so-called “Hundred Schools of 
Thought.” This was a period of intellectual ferment as well as of military activity. Each 
major feudal state developed its champion of political science, philosophy, and military 
strategy. The brilliance of its court was enhanced by the writings and teachings of these 
specialists and the identification of scholarship and bureaucracy began at this time. Pro- 
fessor Li pointed out,*incidentally, in discussing this period of ferment and intellectual 
activity, that this is the period of Herodotus and corresponds closely to the great period 
of Greek writing and philosophy. Dozens of the philosophical writings of this period 
have survived in Chinese literature and history but all are eclipsed by the methodical 
representation and continuing implementation of Confucius, whose dates are 551 to 478 
B.C. Confucius stands out among the dozens and hundreds of scholars of this period 
as the complete and accepted embodiment of the Chinese classical tradition. He was 
a philosopher who lay down the ground work of Chinese ethics; he was a political 
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scientist who determined the forms of Chinese government and the conduct of Chinese 
bureaucracy; but more than anything else, he was an historian who preserved and trans- . 
mitted the written records of Ch’un-Ch’iu to posterity. Confucian writings have, of 
course, become the classics of China but they are not only the guides of ethics and 
philosophy but they are also an important body of historical evidence—a part of the 
pattern of the continuity of Chinese history. The Chu’n Ch’iu, or Spring and Autumn 
Annals, is a careful record year by year of all the important events from 722 to 481 
B.C., compiled and edited by Confucius. In itself, the Ch’un Ch’iu is a very sperse 
record, but fortunately, in addition, there is an elaborate commentary or narrative to sup- 
plement Ch’un Ch’in called the Tso Chuan, which provides a colorful and complex 
background for the Warring States of this feudal age. The Confucian record of the 
Ch’un Ch’iu combined with the dozens of other surviving records of this period -cag- 
stituted the largest early body of the Chinese classical tradition and is regarded as the 
core of this tradition by Chinese scholars to the present day 


The third example used to illustrate the Chinese classical tradition is drawn from 
the Han Dynasty, covering the period 208 B.C. to A.D. 220. The Han Dynasty re- 
presents the second dynastic period of China following the shortlived Ch’in Dynasty 
which immediately preceded it. In the Han Dynasty, the fragmentation and feudalism 
of the Ch’un-Ch’iu period is replaced by a single and unified empire under the strong 
rule of a single Chinese family, following in almost unbroken succession for a period 
of four hundred years. This period of unity and stability provided the framework for 
the final achievement of the Chinese classical tradition, the formalization of Chinese 
historical writing. Prior to this time Chinese history had been represented by records 
and documents but had never been formulated into a consecutive and organized body 
of writing which we know as history. Responsible for this great stride in Chinese his- 
toriography is a famous scholarly family called Ssu-ma. The founder of this tradition 
was Ssu-ma T’an who was the official archivist of Han Dynasty in the first century 
B.C., who conceived the idea of bringing all the records of China down to his own 
time together in an orderly account of Chinese history. He dedicated his life to this 
great work and died before it was completed. Just how far Ssu-ma T’an went in the 
process of compilation and writing will never be known, but the work did not stop 
with his death. His son Ssu-ma Ch’ien completed the work about 100 B.C. This was 
published under the title of Shih Chi or Historical Record. There is a partial transla- 
tion of this work in French under the title of Mémoires Historiques de La Chine. The 
Shih Chi or Historical Record as begun by Ssu-ma T’an and completed by Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien constitutes the first standard history of China and the beginning of a series of 
landmarks which make Chinese history the best charted route in all the areas of the 
world, and the first item of what is now known as Twenty-five Standard Histories of 
China. Up until very recently a large outdoor advertising billboard near the entrance 
to MAAG Compound advertised the latest edition of this standard history, one of the 
two editions printed recently on Taiwan. These 25 Histories can be purchased in mo- 
dern style bindings in either of these two editions in Taipei at a very nominal cost. 
They comprise the complete standard history of China from the earliest beginnings to 
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1644 A. D. Actually, there are only 24 periods of history of China covering this period. 
The 25th history is an additional edition to the Yuan (Mongol) Dynasty history which 
is added to rather than substituted for the traditional history of this period (1280-1368). 


The Shih Chi or Historical Record of Ssu-ma Chiien is, therefore, a great land- 
mark in Chinese historiography as completed in 100 B.C. It constitutes 130 books or 
chapters; in the modern edition it comprises two sizable western style volumes. Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien divided the Record into five major parts: (1) Chronological Tables comprising 
the bare chronological record of the major feudal states and of the central Chou Dynasty 
in statistical form; (2) the Basic History of the Chou Dynasty, which provides the basic 
narrative of the central or leading house of the feudal system of this period; (3) History 
of the Major Feudal Houses, in which separate feudal states are described and their 
rétords preserved; (4) Institutional Monographs, which are separate studies of the eight 
principal governmental institutions of this period; and (5) Biographies— a section of 
separate biographies of all the leading persons of the entire period, statesmen, generals, 
scholars, and artists. He wrote the life stories of all the outstanding persons of every 
category. This section is by far the largest in volume of the five parts and provides a 
vast storehouse of historical data on the early period of Chinese history. From a literary 
point of view, these biographies make the best reading in early Chinese literature—full 
of personality, color, and detail. 


With the completion of the Shih Chi, Chinese historiography was established and 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s work became the model for succeeding dynasties of China down through 
the Ming (ended 1644), With the fall of Han Dynasty in 220 A.D., the first straight 
dynastic history came into being. An official historian was commissioned to write the 
history of the Han while the records and documents were still available. This resulted 
in the Han Dynastic History in two parts—the Early Han (Ch’ien Han Shih) and Later 
Han (Hou Han Shih). Thereafter, each dynasty followed this precedent of having the 
records of its precedessor written up in a formal history. This continued through the 
end of Ming Dynasty, 1644, when the succeeding Manchu had the history of the Ming 
period prepared in the traditional manner. The only break in this tradition is at the 
end of Manchu (Ch’ing) Dynasty, 1912, with the establishment of the Republic of 
China. Here again the tradition was followed by establishing an Historiographical 
Board to write the history of the preceding dynasty. This was completed in 1931 and 
the results published as the Ch’ing Shih Kao which appeared in two editions, one pub- 
lished. in Peiping and one in Mukden. The Republic of China, however, refused to 
accept the completed Ch’ing dynastic history as official and it has remained a “Draft” 
or “Kao” version of the Manchu period. The Ch’ing Shih Kao stands then as a “draft 
history” of the Manchu period but is not incorporated into the standard history of 
China, where it would constitute the 26th standard history of China. The draft history 
is available in many libraries in the United States and I have a personal copy of it in 
my collection at home. It follows the general pattern of the other 25 histories and close- 
ly resembles in organization and style the first Shih Chi of Ssu-ma Chien. 


The great institution of historiography represented by the 25 or 26 histories of 
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China covering the period from 200 B.C. to 1912 A.D. is one of the outstanding features 
of the Chinese classical tradition. The histories themselves represent this tradition in 
that they are written in the Confucian and classical style as well as in the Confucian 
tradition of ideology and philosophy. There is no ex xample i in any country or culture of the 
world comparable to the standard historical coverage of China. It should be pointed out 
that this standard history does not in any way monopolize the historical writing of China. 
Outside of these official dynastic histories, there are hundreds and thousands of histories 
of special fields, special periods and special localities. There are histories of literature, 
of art, of institutions, monographs on every conceivable subject, and special histories of 
China, histories of provinces and histories of war, uprisings, insurrections, and so forth. 
These separate and special histories follow the pattern of haphazard historical writings 
in other countries and in these repects, China is the same. It is in regard to the great 
monolithic official histories of China that China is unique. 


These examples of Chinese classical tradition, were selected by Professor Li to 
characterize the classical heritage of China. He then turned to another approach in 
which he tries to bring out the nature and characteristics of this heritage. For this again 
he used the method of selection and emphasis, picking out a few elements from the great 
mass of Chinese philosophy and literature to represent and suggest the whole. 


One characteristic .of the Chinese heritage is Humanism, a special form of hu- 
manism as represented in the Confucian Analects or Lun Yy. The Lun Y# is a col- 
lection of dialogues between Confucius and his disciples, comparable in some ways to 
the dialogues of Plato. In one of these dialogues Fan Ch’ih, a disciple of Confucius, 
asked the Master the meaning of Jen (4). Confucius answered, “Jen means love, 
to love others.” It represents the extension of oneself to another person. The character 
Jen (Man. plus the numeral 2) suggests altruism—one man thinking of another—and 
unselfishness. This Confucian representation of impersonal and unselfish love was 
elaborated later by Mencius in the famous dictum: “Care for your own aged and ex- 
tend this to concern for the aged of others; care for your own children and extend this 
to concern for the children of others.” This represents a continuous line of humanistic 
and literal thought from the time of Confucius down to the present time. This is a 
basic characteristic of Chinese thought and of Chinese personality. Generation after 
generation, children have grown up in this Confucian tradition and the influence is still 
strong to the present time. Professor Li cited the common phrase “Jen-che ai Jen ( £4 
% .),” which he translates as “the mark of a human being is his love for others” or in 
another form “Humanism is love of others.” The “others” definitely means in Chinese 
“people outside your own family,” so this is a broad human feeling, not merely a family or 
personal feeling. Professor Cha Liang-chao who. went over these notes with Professor 
Li and me had his own phrasing of this principle: “A loving person loves others,” 
which he regards as a basic principle of human relations. 


The second element selected for emphasis is laissez faire or “live and let live” 
which Professor Li picked out from the Ch’un Chiu literature of international relations. 
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It is his theory that in the feudal period of war and diplomacy there developed a system of 
“international mutual help” based on mutual respect of one state for another and of 
groups of states for each other, a system of communications and relationship which ulti- 
mately broke down into wars and chaos but which, during the period of its utilization 
and practice, constituted an ideal or idealized feudal relationship based on chivalry and 
noblesse oblige which at least in retrospect is preferable in some respects to the rigidity 
of unity and conformity which characterized the empire which followed. ‘This some- 
what nostalgic regard for the Feudal Age cf separateness and originality is “omparable 
in Chinese history to the fondness of Americans for “States Rights,” long after federal 
government and centralization have become an established fact. 


The idealized relations of the feudal states are distinguished as four kinds: 


1. Ch’ao (§) or “court” relations, which constitutes visits of the representatives 
of smail states to the courts of large states and which developed a kind of noblesse oblige 
of courtly consideration for the small states, combined with recognition of both their 


dignity and their integrity. 


2. Pin (3) or “Communications,” constitutes the diplomatic relations and cor- 
respondence between states in the feudal system without regard to their size or strength. 
In this relationship, all states were regarded as equal and the small state could com- 
municate with the largest and most powerful state. This constituted a method of get- 
ting along with one another in spite of great disparity of sizes and influence. 


3. Hui (f%) “Conferences” or “meetings,” emphasizing the importance of bring- 
ing together groups of states to work out their problems, to provide a forum or a plat- 
form as a basis for negotiation or settlement of disputes among groups of states. The 
records of discussion among all of these meetings are preserved in the Ch’un Ch’iu 
Annals and provide an interesting basis for League of Nations and United Nations con- 
ferences in modern times. 


4. Meng (24) “Leagues” or “Alliances” among feudal states for defensive or 
military purposes. 


5. Mi Ping (445¢) “Disarmament” represents a practice developed at least in 
theory among feudal states for the limitation and regulation of armament to reduce the 
likelihood of war. This was honored more in the breach than in the acceptance of it 
and the feudal period was filled with strife and conflict. Nevertheless, this precedent 
of armistice, disarmament conferences, and efforts to control and limit military conflicts 
constitutes another part of the tradition and provides a precedent for modern interna- 
tional relations. e 


These feudal institutions preserved in the records of the Ch’un Ch’iu period, as 
idealized by subsequent writers, constitute a Chinese thought pattern of international 
relations and diplomatic procedures which prepares the modern Chinese for participation 
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in world affairs and membership in the United Nations and constitute another aspect of 
the Chinese heritage which strongly influences modern Chinese statesmen and scholars. 


The third element of China’s heritage selected for emphasis is diversity. Contrary 
to many western concepts of China, the classical tradition provides an outstanding 
example of diverse schools of thought and rivalry among many theories. This is the 
classical precedent which Mao Tse-tung has prostituted in his thesis: “Let 100 flowers 
blossom; let many schools of thought contend.” This is drawn from the 100 Schools 
of philosophy of the period of Warring States which followed the Ch’un Ch’iu period 
in the 3rd Century B.C. In this period of breakdown of feudalism and universal chaos, 
there were actually many schools of thought, each contending for acceptance and re- 
cognition, and this precedent of diversity of thought and free competition for intellectual 
recognition, is one of the great traditions of China during the period of the Warring 
States. There were hundreds of philosophical schools, only a few of which need to 
be mentioned to remind one of this tradition of diversity. For instance, outside the 
well-known school of Confucius of the earlier period, there was the influencial school 
of Mo-Ti with his philosophy of “universal love”; there was the school of Mencius with 
his strong emphasis on the democratic elements of the Confucian tradition; there was 
the influential school of Lao-tzu which established the Taoism or “Naturalistic Philo- 
sophy” of China in defiance of the Confucian tradition; and the school of Han Fei Tzu 

t “Legalism,” which advocated a theory of statute and impartial law and constitutes 
the closest Chinese parallel to Roman Law and the Western ideal of the “Rule of 
Law” as opposed to the “Rule of Men.” All of these various schools and dozens of 
others of the period of Warring States have continued to maintain their separate in- 
fluence on Chinese thought and have modified the Confucian tradition, which, though 
predominant, has never been exclusive or monopolistic of Chinese thought. Therefore, 
the clement of diversity and genuine competition and exchange in the intellectual and 
cultural field constitutes another contribution to the Chinese classical tradition. 


In conclusion, Professor Li asked me to list five essential principles of Chinese 
thought which are fundamental to an understanding of the Chinese classical tradition: 
(1) Respect for Seniority and Age; (2) Filial Piety——respect for parents, acceptance 
of the guidance of parents, and recognition of the authority of parents—in commenting 
on this principle, a Chinese friend of mine said that in a recent visit to the United 
States, he was impressed by the fact that Americans indulge and spcil their children but 
neglect the old people in their society—; (3) Respect for Other Nations—toleration—and 
a tradition for resisting invasion but refraining from aggression; (4) Acceptance of Other 
Cultures and Ideologies, drawn from the 100 Schools’. tradition and exemplified by the 
acceptance of Buddhism from India and later of Christianity from the West; and (5) 
I Te Pao Te ( AM@#M)—I Chih Pao Yuan (QR )—“Return good with good—con- 


front evil with righteousness.” 


Finally, I would like to make one personal comment before closing. You people 
here in China at the p-csent time should take full advantage of your unique oppor- 
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tunity—the best way to understand the Chinese classical tradition is to cultivate the 
friendship and seek the understanding of the living exponents of that tradition and I 
would like to recommend to you the cultivation of the following persons: 


1) Professor Li Tsong-tong who has supplied the materials for this lecture; 


2) Mr. K’ung Teh-ch’eng, 77th lineal descendent of Confucius who lives in 
Taichung, teaches in Taiwan National University and is the director of the 
Palace-Museum in Taichung; 


3) Professor Tung Tso-pin, the Chia Ku Wen expert, now teaching in Hongkong 


but a frequent visitor in Taiwan. 


4) Professor Li Chi of National Taiwan University and President of Academia 
Sinica and leading Archaeologist and Anthropologist in China; 


5) Professor Liang Shih-ch’iu, Shakesperian Dean of Provincial Normal Univer- 


sity and a subsequent lecturer on this series, and finally; 
6) Mr. Yu Yu-jen, head of the Control Yuan and leading calligraphist of China. 


These are only my own personal favorites to represent the living Chinese classical 
tradition. You can make your own list and cultivate your own “source materials” to 
pursue your study of Chinese classical tradition through personal contacts with living 
exponents of this tradition. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHINESE CLASSICS AND RELATED 
WORKS PRINTED IN TAIWAN. 
Issued by the National Central Library 


Directions to the reader: 


1. This catalogue is named “A Bibliography of Chinese Classics and - Related 
Works Printed in Taiwan”. 


2. The listed books are limited to those printed in Taiwan from 1949, the year 
when the Government of the Republic of China moved to Taiwan. 


3. According to the order of the Szu-K’u (the Chinese outstanding encyclope- 
dia), this catalogue lists first, general collections, then classics, history, philosophy and 
literature. 


4. In the entry of each book in the bibliography the author’s or the editor's 
name is entered after the title entry followed by the year and the place published then 
the name of the publisher. In the case of photolithographic editions these items of 
the entry, if verified, are entered just like an ordinary book, otherwise they are omitted. 


5.. When..a book belongs to a. general collection, only the name of the collection 
and the publisher are indicated under the title. The year and place of publication 
is omitted. 


6. When the title of a book is not in accordance with its contents a brief 
explanation is given under the title. For instance, Hsun-tze annotated by Yang-chin not 
by Hsun-tze. 


7. All text-books of Chinese, history and geography for high schools, except a 


few related works in college series, are not included. 


8. This catalogue lists as completely as possible a collection of reprints of old 
books. Only a selected list of modern works is included. 


9. In old bibliographies each class 0° books is subdivided into small divisions. 
But in this bibliography, since the items included are rather limited, only main classes 
are indicated or the titles arranged according to authors. All necessary explanations 
are given under the class or under a title. 


Part 1 General Collections 
1. General Cyclopedias 
ASAE +HMBeMA PERTH RH VORA RM SRA 
t=] MME Po Pas IE HPA EAA 
FERRERO A—-TAGHRMR M+R TRS MBP RNA 
PUBMB+ Mahe BRM SARITA A RIS 


+ jy AA, POE Te THT GA a SS aa He TA, Hy 


ARBRE H= MMAR ARES 
eT Te ee BOR tt et ices 
PRADO +e eB 
BARADTEH WHER TSMR MaCERBMA AMS 
URE SRR RE RA 
RTRs BH ee MS PONE A AA 
MBAR BE ELAM +R eMA 
MMC AM «POE ED Sa A 
RAT AN PON Th ie ICA 
RAT Re KRM aT Re A 
APeARRS RR ERAS OAR TARVER 
HRRBAR SRAM AAR THAR RA 
UE ORR TRERSMA RAFAH ARBALOMRBKAEDEH 
“ | na or alia 
MITRE PSR he REA 
RBS PINE REA AUIS eas OM Sa A 
SNRCRH +H Beez 
EGS UNC Sap oe Me ba Pe SeST S BK 
PUT BN SRT MRE PARE TE a A 
RRkaReMe ELA M+R 
TRAE RE RRERR BR aERTR eR 
USHERKERREBO I BRK B+AERIHARRA KM 
WHER RTS MH eee REA 
RERHES C P-EReCMA 
RRR PENSAR © PU-- te aT pa ek 
PARAM Rt he RMA 

2.General Series 
BM POA EMMA AM 
BUT BASAL TSXROSMRDA AM 
MPLARRERE ERR +E RIB MH* 
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RtEARSSGRR LEC AtRFSLTRSOSRA 
MARARE P+ HRA aA 
FE BEA ERMA PEPE se Meh TT Ree ey AA 
“SPREARR BHR FARR A 
FRHEE=M P+ RIT ite AA 
3. Miscellaneous 
Pee O+ eA hpeERSSARADA 
SREG = pL RMAXCREARRA 
TEPC ORE PRA 
FPR SPH ee iE pea eA 
RKRREA BRS PERT PCM MRE ROMA 
RKRREAMRRBRO—H TSR Pe HPREARRDA © 
RKGRAADRRAB=B PPE RI Pe LHM BREE SBDA 
RG READ RRS SS P+ RRA ihe MMHRER RMA 
BCC POE ET hac HH A 
MiG P+ ERE Th Rw AA A 
Part IL Classical Works 

1 The Book of Changes 
HA tHABATHReECRA NRPS AHR AK 
 AZER+Ee REMASRAE BABS KiihscRHe BxrYBe+He 


RBA 








AZARAE RARE BARHTMMA RATA RLTHRBRDA Bt 
FRAT UCRRA RDA MBM MARZRARMS MANA Rte 
FORE MR TA AAR PANERA RIE ARB RRA 
a 
ADR MME At—HRHTROBAMA 
AZM GHAR At—HRhPAXBRHA 
AKG RRR. BM+— Pa HRB MA 
ADR WHR He CHMPRERRRAKMREADARERRHORA 
AARRAK CTALR MraseRSMA 

2. The Book of History 
Me HABATERRERA RARER ATH Me A 
AGRR—+# BERRA BRB KATH BxcHee+tHe 
TE BEA 
PRRREAE RELR BRSHDEMA VRA+AFRALTHRSHMABAKS 
EE 
ABER ARB He LMKeREARRKMREAMRERSOM 
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MAR RHE M+R MRP RMA 
3. The Odes 


EH HARSHER RERA RARE 7+ HReAK 
ESERCTE BEFR ROCKS BAK HTK BxcHew+=e 
TERE AR 
TROVE KARR BUCURMRSCRRABHKRNA REWBHRRRMA R 
PG + PO SF Ae rT C1 AEN a AS SD SE 
i? CRGKRE+B ENS MBER R-BENRRG—-ERRSER—E FRA tt 
BF +R oA 
ENGSHR=A+t—e FERRER BcHRMMSReABA 
TREK +/BEA-B HEAR HABA +aeeHA 
EM mARE BM Bsc Ales eA 
eae THER Bc MSRe MBA 
eR RRB HCL HKBREASRKRBRZADARA HRA 
RE ARBRE BOER EbPeaWA 
Era et THAR Mtoe PRAHA 
ein HRRR EDR Pepa 

4. The Book of Rites 
Ate HABETHERRERA NARS ATH ee K 
ARERA+e MECH HAABK KAKTKRHR BLOM H MERA 
ABRRAAGESLCM—G RERAR FLRRABGTAR BHM 
if AC 
Be tFACAtHSeeMA RARER AtHeeKe 
BOXRA+E RBH BAACK KAKTKRHR BHM tHMRHA 
Mic HABATHERERRA RARER HERE A 
MRERATHEG RBC BARK MAK BCHRMtHMERA 
PeCKR+E THR CBHPARMRMA 
STRERME HK FTARBARSAAKRALHSHSORA 
PRAMMAR MRR MST A ALAA 

5. The Spring and Autumn Annals 
RKES+AG HAZ BABAR ARA 
RKEM HARTER RA RARER THRE 
PKAMERALE BARR TREK Wb ic BoM HME 
BAL 
EVAKEMORMETES KAHEM WORE MERA 
RO+=1F MACH AAA 
EMME—B BARA BART ORR AADLAA 
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REBCRAMHRH BAER RAM BH PRAT HRBRA. 
BEACH HABER RERA XBR ERATE MEK 
BKAFRERO+NVE BAKKE HER KH TKRH BcHBwam+He 
TE GEAR 
BRKERG HABAPERRERA RPAH tS CK 
BKARERHO+E PURER Rt WibiscRYi BLAME 
te Hi 

6. The Filial Piety Classic 
FE HAGA TEMREMA RARER Dt HMMA 
FRERILE HERE AMAR KKH BcHBMtSeEHA 
FRRBHEX THEME HERERASQHERELA RY bP RADRRBA 
FC ARE LAKME MR RAREMARERATIA 
FEARRR ARDMR WHEBMLCKRBRARR A+R Pewee 
fag EAR 
FR ARE meAe Mt PA eit eM BEA A 

7. The Four Books (The Great Learning Confucian Analects, 

Doctrine of the Mean, and Mencius) 

MERE“+AG AARR BCR RSRARAVHHRESRAA RY 
SE SEAL ris tt Fe hed PS BT SE SRR As i a Sa AK 
Bam ye eee NPRM POR A RTS 
At TT SCCM ZS BP AIS AC 9 30 PO FE EAL TS LF A a] AS Se BR 
Sere A CHER Bee M4 eR wa 
ease TR Soest PORTOLA AAA 
BBOSAR RAE S RRM PNET RAR A eee Het 
$A 5 PSG BR Fp Fa AS FH Wiad ES A EAR BE a Oi RH HR 
Usa WARE PRR MPR RRA MHA RSA 
wet BMS FS Bi to eB TE AAS Pe ak PBR A AR a PS A a GB th 
POM e RS HRC LMMBREASRAMREA MRR HBA 
PUR RAE BAER TRARIEMA 
mis HARSH RRERA NEARER ATH A 
MBER RIL AMAR WHER Hi BLM H BAKA 
MBERAM+AME WAR FRE MNMKMBP ec HAG Tee 
mm HME HRM BRERRSRAMRAAARA RBA 
meee GRR EDBHEDRMEROBA 
REAR FARM AKER HEPA AREA RMA 
meh F—2wE BPS ee ee AA 
ASHMSH KARA EDBREPXRKAIBA 
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rh ah EME Da ae TR DAS i 
at HARE EHERREMA RRR ATER KA mr eM 
TB GG. Ea Ea Es Se FTA Ie GS eS BH 
TERA MRE BBR MibcKwic BCH BHAA 
mE HREM HARSHA 
mtree MARR EP LE PIC — A 
Rimi Kikmit HAAR WT ae mPa: Hie aR 
py “Oe ED 
RRLRFRACH KM HH ret yh FRG DRPLARBA 
mTPRRE ERK PHM HRERRRAMRAADRARSR—-HA 
aTDBRE FEB M+R TEPRAA 

8. Etymologies 
Met HASH RERA RARER tH REKK 
BHEAR+E BARE AMAR WHR Bret HeAHA 
HARRAH RHER BARA THOR B+ Ate Th Rep A 
MHRE-ABAGHMR HR LAC HRSRSA—KX - 
RRSP MAR KARR MRR TRAMP CHA 
RT KGAA 
RRAFR=+BARESREE BRERR A+OFSTecOsaLA ews 
CE RRMA eo 
RCRA BRR APOE RI TERRA 
RX BNER+/ CRAR-BGRETLEASRAR-E HARBR LAGGRSRE 
F—- KA 
RFRRGE HESR StL PTSLH BML At \FBeRSAA 
RRFR+ORA—-BA-E HREBSREOR M+ HEM HERRELA Lea 
XBRA BRA CRIES ER REITER ARRHA RY+ 
LERLTAXRSERAA MHKLMARARLSCAVURADAXLABA SMR 
iT ERRFRIESEEA—-BE—-#8 HRESSROR HARRIE WHA 
Abi BCA Be BA ABATE A 
RERFROARE ARR Bae ma} ARIE A 
BARFR Bi Bt—-FRLTKRSRA 
BGlRh EBKG BFS HEPSaAA 
SHER THAR BATRFSOTIRAREA MHRA ASKSASMA 
A WEAR AR 
MESA BAR He LHRHREARRKBRAAMBARE =A 
NFSRE BAG EPBRE PRAHA 
RF-R= B=AZNSRH AtAFRKTBLHSaLAA MHKRALHRA 
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ES RIS BS A MS 
RBA RAVES RE RR AAA EER 
Fila 
HERE BAI WR POPE REE TARA 
WOH BRKAE AM M+HeeiAsAMA 
HKER=LE ARM HASPLBRAP—-RULO MEME EMMA 
Hee Bie AFR HA MSAAReA 
MR HALE MRREABR M+ ees awA 

9, General Classics 
CORAL HENCR LABARAR KA 
RARER HRASR HARSHA 
CREE KARR Ebte hae —iz 
FEBS PBEM P+ UtE ese PEA 

Part I Histories 

1, Official History 
LeCR—-H=+e RARBR KRAMEM —+RRMAMCBACT Hee 
KRHA EANALREA 
RE—-HE+# RARER RAR DRA HT MIE. WR aHE 
AS WESRR BCOPMOIT+HLBHBRRBA RISER KMBA 


AA eS 
Ricw#BAG BARR ARERR ADVA MARTH 
PRE A SR 


LOM ZEAE KART SH ee HtABA 

KRSR PRAM MANERA A MHI MRT 
fate] AA 

RE—-HO+e BRR HHMHR —+ELMAMCRAL+ARPOMK 
BER HALAS eA 

RRHE—He BHR SAME HLARME BSRARMO+ARKHWAR 
> Ee MRSS & FAK 

KRE—HO+K Ati NMRRATERA BARURE RIM + 
ARMAMEBAL+ HRA A A BE CR LA 
GMRBBRHRAHHO+E KREG HRMATSERA HEM ML 
PKRARR BARRE RRM WE 

MLOKRARA BCVSMO +R OER HA 

ASME ZAR ABW BHR HRA 

SMBEATHS BRR KAM —+ARMAMCRA—+ERLOMRAR 
HA 
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SRMEMAATLE BRRR RBA AERA BxHRMI +e BH 
MAAKARS KiwirERA 

SRBEFRB=+E BRRBR MH PRI TSR BMH Hah MA 
SRRE—A=+# BRKMSRKMH WRARAKGER —+HPRMANMEBARK 
+ FRA AH By IS BE Be FAC 
RE-HEe ROAR —+EeRMMMCRA—+LL ZH MAMA RNAE 
Be a 

AAT ILEe RASRR +L MCRAR+ RL AMRI EH 
LARA VRECHSMI+ARBHHRRBA 

REL+ANG BABAR —+ARMNMCRA—+ERVZA HAMAR RT 
Kf RBC PMO+ARBH RRMA 

KRE=+NE BARB + RNMCRBAM+ERV HAMRICK 
cA RSC MO+AKRBHARRBA 

AHA ARR +R MCRA +H BABAR ET 
At RA a 

RAGiH+E BHEABR —THRRMTNMCHRA—+ RGA MARA Rls 
AA NRSC BMOTHRBHHRRBA . 
ASH+E BOMBER —+ALMBNMCRAL LER ROAR RA 
ARA ROSCA BMO—+ARBHY HRRBA 

AGL RAR —PERRMANMCRAMARKRVAYSMMNRBANA Res 
Flt —-- Be A BERL A © 

BRTE HSCRR —H+RRNMCRBA“TERBATABHNA RBH 
fi — + 2 BARRA 

AR-HAE BHFCRR —+HRRNMCHA“—+HRKRBAYTANKSHA RK 
eM + he BRA 

GeB—He RERGLR —+ARMNMCRA-T+LRBAMAMRNAB BWA 
HEAA RSXHBM—+HRBHARRRA 

RIE KOEBEDRR —+RRMNMCRAMTLRBALANDFA XM 
SCHR R— +L eH RRRA 

CERP-HE+E KREESR —+RRRNMCRA-+ERLARABAKRBR 
SAA RX GMO+AR BA HARRA 

BARRCC+HE KEBER ARMA —+ERRNMCRA—+LRVBMA 
RcAzA RBCS R—+heRBHHRRRA 

KRGSAtAG CRRSER —+ERMTMCBATEREATHMNRNA X 
CHS MO+AeEBHARRRA 

BeH—-ATAG CRARGR —+ELMAMCHALTLERBACHNBNA RS 
3C FN i — Ee A i AK 
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S#-H=+HE TRRSR -+ARBTMCBANT+ER BOHRA 
TROA—- +S BKMRSR PRR MCRA +R VHRR A 
PCROALT+CE HAMTR —+ARRNMCRAI+HKBHRBREBHE 
AA RBXABRO+HRBAA BAR L 
WREA=+tAG WHREESR —+ERRANMCRA-LEK BH ARKRBANA 
REXAGRO+HRBA RBAAL ARRKEARAGWRSRR RATT 
—TIRACE+ABHR—-B HARK HABHRSRBR—KA 
BRTCCR=B HEB BRET BcHORMacRELAA 
EGEFR+ME HOHE FORA NEBR —-E HERB 
THe FR le Se Re Ss BE i SIE PE) BB fs FAR 
PRLS S ie MARRS BOE He KA BMRA A 
ERERR BARB BURMA 
ATFHRREGRERE HABER HELMS SHR RARER 
fin MRERDO+A—-ARASCHR BAR HAH LeREH—KA 
BHRARMR—+— RBH BHP RARKELK BSAA 
MEP MSMR pesca 

2. Annals 
Vie Ne RAT PBR WA Be SRA 
HAVHEERR HAASE EHH HAAR SRHER—KA 
SAVIBGERRR—E ERHR LABDRSRHEA—RA 
AeBRE-AAABSE RABR KH=HASHE Beet Ter SMa BA 
ft TE HAAR Hh BAC 
MHABR-—A—+8 WER Bt SeR Ten SeLA HALRB wiz 
aE FR I Hl AR 
AEPAABRT+E HRM TAB RRSLARBEA 

3. General Topical History 
HREBAALtIE KEM BHR S RMA LORE KRas 
AAR 
-FRERAK-HLE VERA ARR BME HSM RS Re 
A REAR HHERSAA 
THEMAA-+LCE FRAG Fee Hint ABR e 
wA RYE ERAPTHKRSAMA 
WtCAA/+E HORE BHM RSRRA RATERS RBA 
AAR 
MER HAR BRERA TBRKLADA 

4. Miscellaneous 


BARREL EAX—-E HACHKE HABARSREPOKRY Mae A 
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BRERA RAGE WAI-AA HARD LR SRE Roe 
pre nneh denen 2 pe Bs Fe a Se Re tes BE A 
Meee ARERR KART BEERS RA 
RACKET He MABE AACR WAREHA WMA Reece 
—- 4 AMELIA tHE SA aap A ee SME aS Me A eB AG AN TA 
Cie Bs Fa ae es Rs BEAD Ac Sete xe 
Me SS RMIT Hee HRA 
SOE RGR TRA WAKER AREN WS Plot 
HAAS BA 
LRM HCL HHO RK LRATIA 
HERE HOH MRL SMRMLHATNA 
MR BRR RL MRR HATA 
Big YOK HHL ABROLNANA MHKOLEMUL—HMMAZR 
RUFBRE LM BARAT MSS 
EPL BL HERSRAS HRA 
AER MBM RAR Pte Mee i AAA 
RRMA Be BRT Yee 
GAM RM EDS RE bce eA 
BOPCMR BEN ERR Eb eO A 
chp Sims MBE WO AE ee Th Be MAAK 
he SBR M+R Rh hea A 
hie. SAR EDR RE he O eA 
he see TRH hae CMR NREAGCRKBRAKADARE BBA 
62 RETR DAH HKEASRKRREADRRE BOA 
BM BER hae kMCCKBRARKBRKA DRS A—BA 
RAM HR Hees KKEACRKBRAADRRSHO A 
AME (GBR HAMM HKRARRKMREADRRS PA 
Re FRR he HKEARAKRRAADRRSS— BK 
HL MHL PCL MRHKEACRNBREA DARE 
MHI RM Eb mihi 
Sy ae eet Rese Li Lia ae EF eo cieee +) EF eT Fae 
BRE S SWS | DL HR 
TALBRE CEAZRM BARE M+RERRAKABRRERRHK 
SERMAAG ARAM M+ eethEDe aA 


APABRES—-K M—-L PERGLAMHRRBA HMMM 


fic ZAPARRERS SHURA» MARAT o KKARBMARR o 
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5. Special Topical History 
SRB BMe RMR WAM PRB BA 
HRS Be RMR RR PRA 
heh RR PER hee A 
ch Basc(b se PREEBE T AR apse St te 
beech MAB TEBE 
thse ms SERRE TE ch BIE hace 
BA BRR hae (LMR EARRAMRAAMRR BA 
pRB Be MAM hee AKRACRABREA RRS HORA 
Rane tae ot eet SAE t a oisly 
hae Be SAREE TEBE hI 
rhe Ries MER Hh I Ra A Se SO A 
ae ERR He MK CKEASRRBRLA DRS HOBA 
pRB SER HLM HKEARSRKRRLADRRRH—-BA 
Chase as | AR TE hE CBA 
he SE SER HL MKPKEASRKBREADREBHHEK 
hae ER bE he 
ress Be ESM HAE LMR HREARRRRREA RBS A 
rh Bd es ok SE POA Eee Tie AAR 
he AR hE LMM RS RRRRKBRAAMRRESO MA 
he Beate ESR RM EA 
pRB HERR Re M+R hee A 
hese RR hee LMR PKERSRKRRAA DRAB H RA 
BEY MARR Pe HKEARRKMRARADREBHO BA 
ha) Be RGR hae LM BKEACRNMRKA DEBRA 
hae RE cha LMMARSARRKMRAAMRE SHA 
os, note Ml pela e Sete ee Scie et Ae oN 
hae ER PUA ERT hee A 

6. Biographies 
GF Rew BASHA hEBBMA MITA HESZAMRES RR 
FAB Ws MEY HE Sp 
FFE AAR HR LMKHREACRKMRAA DRE RH BA 
RRR HEAR PREMERA 
Mw Ree pase hee wAA 
MWA ERA bec TKSASCRKMRKA We BA 
AMLEAMM HMPA YAR PERE +E TeeAR AeA BARD 
SCHAAR LAR SRE PENA 





EWA REBR ARES hRBBA 

BRAG SR MPH AIthEpBaA 

GR BARA MRR PtH es TRAM A AAA 

FREAG HERR MHEG EDBRAA 

KAW EPR AHP RAHM MKAAAA 

SC sea DIMER hak PEMA ICRA 

KRSESTEAEAS BROR A+HPRBRARWA 

MRE BEAM he cHKPKSARHANRREADRRYG RSA 

EB We Me hte +A AI TAABAA 

Sia BRA i = POE Ak op Ree eg AAR 

KEEFE RR PAE BAe Tih He AIA 

REE Aiea PRA Ho RAL Msc RBA 

BAA MERA KM SR PRC HAMM A 

BALMS HMR BR LARHRHATIA 

WAR SORM AAT RRTAKRAEMA 

PRXEAAHC WAG BAR S2cEARKA 

SReAS MMi EP RHE pce A— HA 

She M— le HRC CHRHKREASRAMRA ADR HBA 

Skt FDR A+ARMATARREDA 

ERR BDRM BPA RMTARRIEA 

WARPRS BAR PR P+ Ak i eae ee AA 

ee KA ae chsh pe A ac A 

ENA ASEM +E RE RRM «RGAE se a AK 

FLPRBLERAMBGERhE HVA Ae =Meae BAe 

THT AG Be a Pe AS 

Ht hkeR BRBRM =+IUF SIT KRHA 

ERR tRZHRS Renae MEHR RRR ABA 

RAS BG RRR AR BHR RRR ABA 

Me KARKAY RES HRC HMHKRERSRKMRAAD ARE HH 

A AE 

AMAR—+AG HARM RARTRANKRRRC—-M PHRREARAG 

rps e386 A YD BB vi TA 

GUAR WAAR HERHRARbKREVLYRACKHKLBBARF 

A 

SMALE BASR RRMA BAK BAAXMEAREHARESCRCRMAA 
7. Geographies 

KBRM+BBH-E BARKER BCRBUcE RKRRK LAER LSRER— 
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RA 
PRE AAR PHILP A PRIA oR A 
PRE Ev PHC LHKRPRRASRNMREA MARE H—BA 

POR IL MRR HERFLASbRRELA RROAREA 
BARRE HR RMR BRARMAARARRELA SALAM 
BitiA 

BRAS STKSBG—-8 HARCSR HERHLARCbERELA At A 
BMRE HREM BPE A TRAE SYA AAA CRA 
BME HRM EE HRHER WER SREARMRH BAACMRARE 
MRAA Mp RGAE Re Ae AAD 

HRRELAG WAKER Ato RRXCMAARAA 
SRSA+BSA—-S HEMPSER HHRERLASCDRRE LDH tAMNA 
Sis BERR BATRA PERBRARHRRHA 

BRAEER KRAGR BtERBRRMEARHA 

aT RERSR APSEReTKRMAASAA 

BwRLS ARSE ATE adth heBAA 

Be BBRSR HR LHKFKRRRRKBREAMARER—BA 
PHEBRS REZBRAE RAS PECLHKHRAASRMNMREAAR 
RE R= BA 

Ra Re PER LMRERSR SRARREAMARE HBA 
AGGRO SRL A SRR Beth awe eA 
GRAHEATILM VRRAR HAR—-BARCR—E HRPM HAG 
ARBRE AR— RA 

SRCEHEGASEM WAMR RK HRAXREARAMRRA 
=P BER AERA TMB BMA 

BMhic BEDR Arata SABAA 

yet RR AEA PR AIA 

Wilzie RR POPE et i A RE ERLA AC 

BAMSACTT ERC) RR PSE ae TBA KAA AA 

7=RR EAR Atak hRaAVA 

ABET | BIKAR HELM MRE SRARREA MARES OBA 
ALPRCE—-H=+eRRRes BAAR FRBGMSLARHA 
PRK Re TEE hme 

BER HE AM PRCA EMRE A RG BA 
BRS Hoe: FRG RR PECL MRR A SRNR REA MARE 
=” 








8. Political History :; 
SRAR=+B HERRRSROR MCE EMR RAK 
PRA RPT +e PRP TERR ARK 
SAAR A MI AMA mee 
(ASRS 8 SRE Fl Oh 9 HE AE HE AF BP BF Re 
fs 35 Bi sl RA th 
BEO-PBAAKBH AMAR VRB HARPS LeRBH— RA 
MALRH++ABAR—-BAR—-E KREME BHVSMBHRBLMRTLART * 
RAR HASH HRRE C4 EBA Lee RRA 
WARE MAAR BAHL TRESRDA RU+EEELPTRRBHDY 
i 2S He HE RAS ie ES HB 
RRE-+AGR HRRE HOBART PRRTEARhRRBK 
SRREEREE BAAR BHRABRK SRACREARAOMERERLAM 
Mix 
aE By tS POE Ry REE ST 
FEA AL : 
eS HERR ARR ABATMERR CMR 

9. Family Lineage 
UKSRRAREAR MOOR HOARE RR AMA 
WERE TCA | DO Ca 
#3| KXBA SUVS mseenaeyxz : 

PU RH YE 4 ME BCH BEM AERA 
25 Hest BPE A Se 8 OE 

URE RAS We EIT eG 
KASHHELS BOM RHACHE HABHASLABBA ‘* 
KRUSASHHELS BROMR HACHE HERSKA BUCHAN ceE 
BAA 
Hee ERK Bese eA 

EBRBRHEK BEBE B+HAALTheeaMA 

MSAMSRARKME RERE PEBHRSHMAE MA 

ECRERHM Re hePPMSHMk=MA 

MESARR RAR hEPRRSAMKH MA 

ERE RRA ADRECE BLAH TRRMBARDA RHE 
ARBAB IR 

ABT MRAS RRL HRBBLASheBBA ; 
PERG ARR REM hE LHKTRRAARAMREA RRMA 
PRABATABARA Buy bRESRe BOF R hb RMA 
AhRASMBASA AebRATM HERBLARHERBA 
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PERMA Rh PALM KKEARRARMRRAMR 
REA RA 
PRABAEMAAR By h RM MAb LMRRERAA Hi 
25 Hel v7 hh A I ED BS 
MGKASE ERE BRAAR hee LHKTKSASRARRAAMRRS 
— HA 
ShSRe HEBRE ABOMRBAREK 
See MEG AMER RBS HRA 
EAM WIEPUR PI4—E SALA K MELA 
EAMES RRR MLAS HAR A 
PARE AOR MATERA RRA 
HA+8 HRESRR ASRBMBHREA 
ARSE BERR HRRBRARDRRBA 
RRSRLARREAR REE OLAS LTeReMRA 
FRSA ME MAR Bee exceMyA 

10 Commentaries on History 
PHBRO+E HBO HHA LASS SRBR—KA 
WPRARME KZORR BAHAR M+ SCL ARMA 
MEER=+R HEALER SLCOSKBCRELA Ml RB* 
XBR CREEREG FESR LASSLSRBE—DA 
BERR EROR PERRARHREBA AL REMLDERR 
REEF: RMR PAA bez 
BRM RMR PLES hee 
eae Met Me Ses Lidl pela s 75 
ERRR AMG PALM NKERRWBKBRAAMRRBBK += - RA 
LBRE Kee EbeaE hp A 





ART OF CHINA 


Parts | and II each ae ane 
T$400. 
Part Ill ise sans 


From ancient times down to the present day, Chinese Art has been famous throughout 
the world and as Chinese paintings and calligraphy are especially representative of the 
wonderful art of China, this Committee (China Series Publishing Committee) has 
selected over five hundred ‘specimens of painting and calligraphy from the collections in 
the National Palace Museum and the National Central Museum. The works chosen 
are arranged in chronological order, covering the period from the Tsin Dynasty down 
to the Ch’ing Dynasty. In these six volumes are included examples of the work of 
famous calligraphists such as Wang Hsi-chih, Chu Sui-liang, T’s’ai Hsiang, Su Shih, 
and Chao Meng-fei, together with paintings by renowned artists such as Tung Yuan, 
Shih Chu-jan, Fan K’uan, Ni Tsan, Shen Chou, T’ang Yin and Wen Cheng-ming. 
Works of this kind are extremely rare so that they may be considered art treasures 
in the truest sense of the word and part of the cultural heritage of mankind. 














Selected Masterpieces of 
Chinese Painting and 
Calligraphy 
60 plates, cm. 41*35, loose leaf 


_ NT$ 150.00 


This volume comprises sixty reproductions of selected specimens of painting and 
calligraphy by famous Chinese artists from the Tsin Dynasty down to the Ch’ing Dynasty. 
The originals are kept in the National Palace Museum in Taichung. 
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